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GENJI MONOGATARI 

BY 

MURASAKI SHiKIB 

{Translated into English hy Suyemats Kenchxo'] 




INTRODUCTION 

BY THE TRANSLATOR 

G ENJI MONOGATARI ^ the original of this translation 
IS one of the standard works of Japanese literature 
It has been regarded for centuries as a national treas 
ure The title of the work is by no means unknown to those 
Europeans who take an interest in Japanese matters for it is 
mentioned or alluded to m almost every European w ork relat 
mg to our country It was written by a lady who from her 
writings IS considered one of the most talented women that 
Japan has ever produced 

She was the daughter of Fujiwara Tametoki a petty Court 
noble remotely connected with the great family of Fujiwara 
m the tenth century after Qirist and was generallj called 
Murasak: Shikib About these names a few remarl s are 
necessary The word Shikib means ceremonies and is 
more properly a name adopted with the addition of certain 
suffixes to designate special Court offices Thus the term 
Shikib Kio IS s>non>raous with master of the ceremo 
nies and Shikib no Jto with secretary to the master of 
tlie ceremonies Hence it might at first sight appear rather 
peculiar if such an appellation should happen to be used as the 
name of a woman It was however a custom of the period for 
noble ladies and their attendants to be often called after such 
offices generallj with the suffix No Kata indicating the fe 
male sex and somewhat corresponding to the word madam 
This prob..bly ongmated in the same way as the practice m 
America of calling ladies b> their husbands official titles such 
as I'kirs Captain Mrs Judge etc only that in the case of the 
Japanese custom the official title came m time to be used v*itb 
out an> immediate association witli the offices themselves and 
often even as a maiden name From this custom our author 

> Which means Tb Roma c f Genj 

3 
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ess came to be called “ Shikib,” a name winch did not origi- 
nally apply to a person To tins another name, Murasahi, was 
added, in order to distinguish her fiom other ladies who may 
also have been called Shikib “ Murasaki ” means “ violet/’ 
whether the flower or the color Concerning tiie origin of tins 
appellation there exist two diflfcrcnl opinions Those holding 
one, derive it from her famiH name, I'ujiwara , for “ Fnjiwara” 
literally means “ the field of Wistaria,’’ and the eoloi of the 
Wistaria blossom is violet Those holding the othti, trace it 
to the fact that out of several persons introdnc( d into the stor\ , 
Violet (Murasaki in the text) is a most modest and gentle 
woman, whence it is thought that the admirers of the work 
tiansferred the name to the authoress herself In her \outh 
she was maid of honor to a davighter of the then prime minis- 
ter, who became eventually the w'lfc of the Emperor Ichijio, 
better kno^vn by her surname, Jioto-lMonin, and who is espe- 
cially famous as having been the patroness of our authoress 
Murasaki Shikib married a noble, named Nobtaka, to whom 
she bore a daughter, wdio, herself, wrote a w'ork of fiction, 
called “ Sagoromo ” (narrow slececs) She sur\ivcd her hus- 
band, Nobtaka, some jears, and spent her latter days m fjuiet 
retirement, dying in the year 992 after Christ Tlic diar) 
Avhich she WTOte during her retirement is still in existence, and 
her tomb may yet be seen in a Buddhist temple in Kioto, the 
old capital wdiere the principal scenes of her story arc laid 

The exact date wdieii her story w'as WTitten is not gi\en in 
the work, but her diary proves that it w'as cvidentl) composed 
before she arrived at old age 

The traditional account given of the circumstances which 
preceded the w'nting of the story is this w'hcn the above- 
mentioned Empress was asked by the Saigu (the sacred virgin 
of the temple of Ise) if her Majesty could not procure an in- 
teresting romance for her, because the older fictions had be- 
come too familiar, she requested Shikib to write a new^ one, 
and the result of this request w^as this story 

The tradition goes on to say that wdien this request w'as made 
Shikib retired to the Buddhist temple in Ishiyama, situated on 
hilly ground at the head of the picturesque river Wooji, look- 
ing down on Lake Biwa There she betook herself to undergo 
the “ Tooya ” (confinement in a temple throughout the night), 
a solemn religious observance for the purpose of obtaining 
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divine help and good success m her undertaking It was 
the evening of the fifteenth of August Before her ejes the 
view extended for miles In the silver lake belo\\ the pale 
face of the full moon was reflected in the calm mirror like 
waters displa>ing itself m indescribable beauty Her mind 
became more and more serene as she gazed on the prospect 
before her while her imagination became more and more hvel) 
as she grew calmer and calmer The ideas and incidents of 
the story which she was about to ivrite stole into her mind as 
if by divine influence The first topic which struck her most 
strongly was that given m the chapters on exile These she 
wrote down immediately m order not to allow the inspiration 
of the moment to be lost on the back of a roll of Daihannia 
(the Chinese translation of Mahaprajnaparamita one of the 
Buddhist Sutras) and formed subsequently two chapters in 
the text the buma and Akashi all the remaining parts of the 
work having been added one by one It is said that this idea 
of exile came naturally to her mind because a prince who had 
been known to her from her childhood had been an exile at 
Kiusiu a little before this period 

It is also said that the authoress afterwards copied the roll 
of Daihannia with her own hand in expiation of her having 
profanely used it as a notebook and that she dedicated it to the 
Temple in which there is still a room where she is alleged to 
have written down the story A roll of Daihannia is there 
also which is asserted to be the very same one copied by her 

How far these traditions are in accordance with fact may be 
a matter of question but thus they have come down to us and 
are popularly believed 

Many Europeans I daresay have noticed on our lacquer 
work and other art objects the representation ol a lady seated 
at a writing desk with a pen held m her tiny fingers gazing at 
the moon reflected m a lake This lady is no other than our 
authoress 

The number of chapters in the modern text of the story is 
fifty four one of these having the title only and nothing else 
There is some reason to believe that there might have existed a 
few additional chapters 

Of these fifty four chapters the first forty one relate to the 
life and adventures of Pnnee Genji and those which come 
after refer principally to one of his sons The last ten are sup 
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posed to have been added by another hand, generally pre- 
sumed to have been that of her daughter. This is conjectured 
because the style of these final chapters is somewhat dissimilar 
to that of those which precede The pei lod of time covered by 
the entire story is some sixty years, and this volume of transla- 
tion comprises the first seventeen chapters 

The aims which the authoress seems always to have kept in 
view are revealed to us at some length by the mouth of hci 
hero . “ ordinary histones,” he is made to say, “ are the mere 
records of events, and are generally treated in a one-sided man- 
ner They give no insight into the true state of society This, 
however, is the very sphere on which romances principally 
dwell Romances,” he continues, “ are indeed fictions, but 
they are by no means always pure inventions , their only pecu- 
liarities being these, that in them the writers often trace out, 
among numerous leal characters, the best, when they wish to 
represent the good, and the oddest, when they wish to amuse ” 
From these remarks we can plainl)' see that our authoress 
fully understood the true vocation of a romance writer, and 
has successfully realized the conception in her writings 

The period to which her story relates is supposed to be the 
earlier part of the tenth century after Christ, a time contempo- 
rary with her own life For some centuries before this period, 
our country had made a signal pi ogress in civilization by its 
own internal development, and by the external influence of the 
enlightenment of China, with whom Ave had had for some time 
considerable intercourse No country could have been hap- 
pier than was ours at this epoch It enjoyed perfect tranquil- 
lity, being alike free from all fears of foreign invasion and do- 
mestic commotions Such a state of things, however, could 
not continue long without producing some evils , and we can 
hardly be surprised to find that the Imperial capital became a 
sort of centre of comparative luxuiy and idleness Society 
lost sight, to a great extent, of true morality, and the effemi- 
nacy of the people constituted the chief feature of the age 
Men were ever ready to carry on sentimental adventures when- 
ever they found opportunities, and the ladies of the time were 
not disposed to disencourage them altogether The Court 
was the focus of society, and the utmost ambition of ladies of 
some birth was to be introduced there As to the state of poli- 
tics, the Emperor, it is true, reigned , but all the real power was 
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monopolized bj members of the Fujiwara families These 
again vied among themselves for the possession of this power 
and tneir daughters were generallj used as political instru 
ments, since almost all the Rojal consorts were taken from 
some of these families The abdication of an emperor was a 
common event and arose chicfl> from the intrigues of these 
same families although partl> from the prevailing influence of 
Buddhism over the public mmd 

Such then was the condition of society at the time when 
the authoress Murasaki Shikib lived and such was the 
sphere of her labors a description of which she was destined 
to hand down to posterit> by her writings In fact there is no 
better historj than her stor^ which so vividl> illustrates the 
society of her time True it is that she openly declares in one 
passage of her storj that politics arc not matters which women 
arc supposed to understand >ct when we carefully stud> her 
writings we can scarce!) fail to recognize her work as a parti) 
political one This fact becomes more vividl) interesting 
when we consider that the unsatisfactory conditions of both 
the state and society soon brought about a grievous weakening 
of the Imperial authorit) and opened wide the gate for the 
ascendenc) of the militar) class This was followed b) the 
systematic formation of feudalism winch for some seven cen 
tunes totall) changed the face of Japan For from the first 
ascendency of this military system down to our own days 
ever) thing in society — ambitions honors the ver) tempera 
ment and dail) pursuits of men and political institutes tlicm 
selves — became thoroughly unlike those of which our author 
ess was an eye witness I ma) almost sa) that for several cen 
tunes Japan never recovered the ancient civilization which she 
had once attained and lost 

Another ment of the work consists in its having been writ 
ten m pure classical Japanese and here it may be mentioned 
that we had once made a remarkable progress m our own Ian 
guage quite independently of any foreign influence and that 
when the native literature was at first founded its language 
was identical with that spoken Though the predominance 
of Chinese studies had arrested tlie progress of the native lit 
erature it was still extant at the time and even for some time 
after the date of our authoress But with the ascendency of 
the military class the neglect of all literature became for cen 
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tunes universal The little that has been preserved is an 
almost unreadable chaos of mixed Chinese and Japanese 
Thus a gulf gradually opened between the spoken and the writ- 
ten language It has been onl> during the last two hundred 
and fifty jcars that oui country has once more enjoved a long 
continuance of peace, and has once more renewed its iiUeiest 
in literature Still Clnnese has occupied the front rank, and 
almost monopolircd attention It is true that within the last 
sixty or seventy years numerous vsorks of fietion of different 
schools have been produced, mostlj in the natne kinguagc, 
and that these, when judged as stones, gencially excel in their 
plots those of the classical peiiod The status, however, of 
these writers has never been recognized by the public, nor have 
they enjoyed the same degree of honor as scholars of a dilTcr- 
ent description Their stjle of composition, moreover, has 
never reached the same degree of refinement which distin- 
guished the ancient v\orks This last is a strong reason foi 
our appreciation of true classical w^orks such as that of our 
authoress 

Again, the concise description of scenery, the elegance of 
which it is almost impossible to render with due force in 
another language, and the true and delicate touches of human 
nature which everywdiere abound in the work, especially in the 
long dialogue m Chapter II, are almost marvellous when we 
consider the sex of the writer, and the early period when she 
wrote 

Yet this work affords fair ground for criticism The thread 
of her story is often diffuse and somewdiat disjointed, a fault 
probably due to the fact that she had more flights of imagina- 
tion than power of equal and systematic condensation she 
having been often earned away by that imagination from 
points where she ought to have rested But, on the other 
hand, in most parts the dialogue is scanty, which might have 
been prolonged to considerable advantage, if it had been 
framed on models of modern composition The work, also, is 
too voluminous 

In translating I have cut out several passages winch ap- 
peared superfluous, though nothing has been added to the 
original 

The authoress has been by no means exact in following the 
order of dates, though this appears to have proceeded from her 
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cndca\or to complete each cli«tinclivc group of idcis jn cacli 
parljcuhr chapter In fact she Ind c\cn left tlic chapters un 
numbered simpl\ contenting herself with i brief heading 
after winch each is now called such as Chapter Kin Tsubo 
etc so tint the numbenng Ins !>ecn undcrtalcn b\ the trans 
laior for the con\cnicncc of the reader It has no c>ciraordi 
nanlv intricate plot like llio^e which excite the readers of liic 
sensational romances of the modern western <l\Ic It has 
mans heroines but onl\ one hero and this comes no dotihi 
from the peculiar purpose of the writer to portra> different 
Nanctics and shades of female characters at once as is shad 
owed m Chapter II and also to disphs the intense fickleness 
and ^clfi liiicss of man 

I notice these points beforehand in order to prepare the 
reader for tlic more salient faults of tlic work On the whole 
nn principal object is not so much to amuse m\ readers as to 
present them with a studs of human nature and to j,i\c them 
information on the histors of the social and political condition 
of m> native countr) ncarh a thousand \ cars ago Ihcv will 
be able to compare it with the condition of mcdixval and 
ntodcni Europe 

Another pccuharitv of (he work to v Inch I would draw 
attention is that with few exceptions it docs not give proper 
names to the personages introduced for lIic male characters 
official titles arc general^ emplovcd and to the principal 
female ones some appellation taken from an incidcm belong 
ing (o the htstor) of each for instance a girl is named \ lolcl 
because the hero once compared her to lint flower while an 
other IS called 'iupo because she was found in a humhic 
dwelling where the flowers of the \ugao covered the hedges 
with a mantle of blossom 

I have now onlv to add (hat the translation is perhaps not 
alwi>s idiomatic though m this matter I have availed mvself 
of some valuable assistance for which I feel most thankful 

SUYLilAT? Kcscnio 

Tokyo Japan 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CHAMBER OE KIRI ' 


I N the reign of i certnm Emperor \^hosc mmc is unknown 
to us there wns among the Niogo and Ko\i* of the 
Imperial Court one who though she was not of high 
birtfi enjo)ed the full tide of Roja! fa\or Hence her supcri 
ors cnch one of whom had 'ilv\a)s been thinking — I shall lie 
the one gazed upon Iicr disdainftill> with malignant c>cs and 
her cauals and inferiors were more indignant still 
Such being the state of affairs the anxiclN which slic liad to 
endure was great and constant and this was probabl> the rca 
son wh> her health was at last so much affected that she was 
often compelled to absent herself from Court and to retire to 
the residence of her mother 

Her father who w as a Daioagon * was dead but her mother 
being a woman of good sense ga\c her every possible guid 
ance in the due performance of Court ccrcmonj so that in tins 
respect she seemed but little different from those whose fatliers 
and mothers were still alive to bring them before public notice 
>et, nevertheless her friendliness made her oftentimes feel 
very diffident from the want of any patron of influence 
These circumstances however onI> fended to make the 
favor shown to her b> the Emperor wax warmer and warmer 
and it was even shown to such an extent as to become a warn 
ing to after generations There had been instances in China 
in which favoritism such as this had caused national disturb 
ance and disaster and thus the matter became a subject of pub 
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he animadversion, and it seemed not improbable that people 
would begin to allude even to the example of Y6-Ki-hi 

In due course, and m consequence, we may siqiposc, of the 
Divine blessing on the sincerity of their afieclion, a jeucl of a 
little prince was born to her Tlie first prince who had been 
born to the Emperor w'as the child of Koki-den-Niogo,'’' the 
daughter of the Udaijin (a great officer of State) Not only 
was he first in point of age, but liis influence on his mother’s 
side was so great that public opinion had almost unanimously 
fixed upon him as heir-apparent Of this the Emperor w'as 
fully conscious, and he only regarded the new-born child with 
that affection which one lavishes on a domestic favorite 
Nevertheless, the mother of the first pi nice had, not unnatu- 
rally, a foreboding that unless matters w'crc managed adroitly 
her child might be superseded by the >oungcr one She, w'C 
may observe, had been established at Court before any other 
lady, and had more children than one The Emperor, there- 
fore, was obliged to treat her with due respect, and reproaches 
from her ahvays affected him more keenly than those of any 
others 

To return to her rival Her constitution w’as extremely del- 
icate, as we have seen already, and she w'as surrounded by those 
who would fain lay bare, so to say, her hidden scars Her 
apartments in the palace were Kiri-Tsubo (the chamber of 
Kiri) , so called from the trees that w^ere planted around In 
visiting her there the Emperor had to pass before several other 
chambers, whose occupants universally chafed w'hen they saw 
It And again, when it was her turn to attend upon the Em- 
peror, it often happened that they played off mischievous 
pranks upon her, at different points m the corridor, wdnch 
leads to the Imperial quarters Sometimes they would soil the 
skirts of her attendants, sometimes they would shut against her 
the door of the covered portico, where no other passage ex- 
isted , and thus, m every possible way, they one and all com- 
bined to annoy her 

The Emperor at length became aware of this, and gave her, 
for her special chamber, another apartment, which was in the 
K6r6-Den, and which was quite close to those m which he him- 

* A celebrated and beautiful favorite caused by the neglect of his duties for 
5*, Eniperor of the Thang dynasty in her sake 

China, whose administration was dis ® A Niogo who resided in a part of 

turbed by a rebellion, said to have been the Imperial palace called " Koki den ” 
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self resided It had been originally occupied by another lady 
\\ho i\as now removed and thus fresh resentment was aroused 
When the young Prince was three years old the Hakamagi • 
took place It was celebntcd with a pomp scarcely inferior to 
that which adorned the investiture of the first Prince In fact 
all available treasures were exhausted on the occasion And 
again the public manifested its disapprobation In the sum 
mer of the same year the kiri Tsubo Koyi became ill and 
wished to retire from the palace Tlic Emperor however who 
was accustomed to see her indisposed strove to induce her to 
remain But her illness increased day by day and she had 
drooped and pined away until she was now but a shadow of her 
former self She made scarcely any response to the aflcction 
ate words and expressions of tenderness which her Royal lover 
caressingly bestowed upon her Her eyes were half closed 
she lay like a fading flower m the last stage of exhaustion and 
she became so much enfeebled that her mother appeared be 
fore the Emperor and entreated with tears that she might be 
allowed to leave Distracted by his vain endeavors to devise 
means to aid her the Emperor at length ordered a Tc gruma' 
to be in readiness to convey her to her own home but even 
then he went to her apartment and cned despairingly Did 
not we vow that we would neither of us be either before or 
after the other even in travelling the last long ;oumcy of life? 
And can you find it in your heart to leave me now ? Sadly 
and tenderly looking up she thus replied with almost failing 
breath — 

Since my departure for this dark journey 
Makes 5 ou so sad and lonely 
Fain nould I stay though \scak and weary 
And live for your sake only I 


Had I but known this before 

She appeared to have much more to say but was too weak 
to continue Overpowered with gnef the Emperor at one 
moment would fain accompany her himself and at 'mother 
moment would have her remain to the end where she then 
was 
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At the last, her departure was hurried, because the cxoicism 
for the sick had been appointed to take place on that evening 
at her home, and she went The child Prince, however, had 
been left in the Palace, as his mother wished, even at that time, 
to make her withdrawal as privately as possible, so as to avoid 
any invidious observations on the part of her rivals To the 
Emperor the night now became black with gloom lie sent 
messenger after messenger to make inquiries, and could not 
await their return with patience Midnight came, and with 
it the sound of lamentation The messenger, who could do 
nothing else, hurried back with the sad tidings of the truth 
From that moment the mind of the Emperor was darkened, 
and he confined himself to his private apartments 

He would still have kept with himsell the young Prince now 
motherless, but there was no precedent for this, and it was ar- 
ranged that he should be sent to his grandmother for the 
mourning The child, who understood nothing, looked \Mtli 
amazement at the sad countenances of the Emperor, and of 
those around him All separations have their sting, but sharp 
indeed was the sting in a case like this 

Now the funeral took place The weeping and waihng 
mother, who might have longed to mingle in the same flames,** 
entered a carnage, accompanied by female mouiners The 
procession arrived at the cemetery of Otagi, and the solemn 
rites commenced What were then the thoughts of the deso- 
late mother ^ The image of her dead daughter was still vividly 
present to her still seemed animated with life She must see 
her remains become ashes to convince herself that she was 
really dead During the ceremony, an Imperial messenger 
came from the Palace, and invested the dead with the title of 
Sammi The letters patent were read, and listened to in sol- 
emn silence The Emperor conferred this title now in regret 
that during her lifetime he had not even promoted her position 
from a Koyi to a Niogo, and wishing at this last moment to 
raise her title at least one step higher Once more several 
tokens of disapprobation were manifested against the proceed- 
ing But, in other respects, the beauty of the departed, and 
her gracious beanng, which had ever commanded admiration, 
made people begin to think of her with sympathy It was the 
excess of the Emperor’s favor which had created so many de- 

® Cremation -was very common in these days 
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tractors during her lifetime but now even nvals felt pit> for 
licr and if an} did not it was in the koki den Wlicn one 
IS no more the memorj becomes so dear ma} be an illustra 
tion of a case such as this 

Some da}s passed and due requiem services were carefully 
performed The Emperor was still plunged in thought and 
no society had attractions for him His constant consolation 
was to send messengers to the grandmother of the child and 
to make inquiries after them It was now autumn and the 
evening winds blew chill and cold The Emperor — who when 
he saw the first Prince could not refrain from thinking of the 
}Oungcronc — became more thoughtful than ever and on this 
evening he sent ‘Vugcino ^!Iobu• to repeat his inquiries 
She went as the new moon just rose and the Emperor stood 
and contemplated from his veranda the prospect spread be 
fore him At such moments he had usual!) hccii surrounded 
b) a few chosen fnends one of whom was almost invanab!) 
his lost love Now she was no more T he thrilling notes of 
her music the touching strains of her melodics stoic over him 
m his dark and drear) revtne 
The Miobu arrived at her destination and as she drove in 
a sense of sadness seized upon her 
The owner of the house had long been a widow but the 
residence m former times had been made beautiful for the 
pleasure of her onl) daughter Now bereaved of this 
daughter she dwell alone and the grounds were overgrown 
with weeds which here and there Jay prostrated b) the vio 
lencc of the Winds while over them fair as elsewhere gleamed 
the mild lustre of the impartial moon Tlic Miobu entered 
and was led into a front room in the southern part of the build 
mg At first the hostess and the messenger were cquill) at a 
loss for words At length the silence was brol en by the 
hostess who said — 

Alrcad) have I felt that I have lived too long but doubly 
do I feel it now that I am visited b> such a messenger as )ou 
Here she paused and seemed unable to contend with her emo 
tion 

When Naishi no Ske returned from )Ou said the Miobu 
she reported to the Emperor that when she saw )Ou face to 
face her s)mpath) for )OU was irresistible I too see now 

A C rt lady wh e n me w s Y ge h id g ofT ce II d Jf bu 
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how true it is! ” A moment’s hesitation, and she proceeded 
to deliver the Imperial message 

“ The Emperor commanded me to say that for some time 
he had wandered in his fancy, and imagined he was Init in a 
dream, and that, though he was now moic tranquil, he could 
not find that it ivas only a dream Again, that there is no one 
who can really sympathize \Yith him, and he hopes that )0U 
w'lll come to the Palace, and talk with him His iMajestv said 
also that the absence of the Prince made him anxious, and 
that he is desirous that you should spcedilj make up your 
mind In giving me this message, he did not speak w ith read- 
iness He seemed to fear to be considered unmanl), and 
strove to exercise reserve I could not help experiencing 
sympathy with him, and hurried aw'ay here, almost fearing 
that, perhaps, I had not quite caught his full meaning ” 

So saying, she presented to her a letter from the Emperor 
The lady’s sight was dim and indistinct Taking it, therefore, 
to the lamp, she said, “ Perhaps the light will help me to deci- 
pher,” and then read as follows, much in unison with the oral 
message “ I thought that time only would assuage my grief , 
but time only brings before me more vividl) my recollection 
of the lost one Yet, it is inevitable PIoiv is my boy^ Of 
him, too, I am always thinking Time once was -when we 
both hoped to bring him up together May lie still be to you 
a memento of his mother * ” 

Such was the brief outline of the letter, and it contained the 
following 

“ The sound of the wind is dull and drear 
Across Mijagi’si® dewy lea, 

And makes me mourn for the motherless deer 
That sleeps beneath the Hagi tree ” 

She put gently the letter aside, and said, “ Life and the world 
are irksome to me , and you can see, then, how reluctantly I 
should present myself at the Palace I cannot go myself, 
though it IS painful to me to seem to neglect the honored com- 
mand As for the little Prince, I know not why he thought of 
it, but he seems quite willing to go This is very natural 

Mvyagi IS the name of a field which ated with deer, and a male and female 
IS famous for the Hagi or Lespedeza, a deer are often compared to a loier and 
small and pretty shrub, which blooms his love, and their young to their chil 
in the Autumn In poetry it is associ dren 
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Please to inform his Majestj that this is our position Very 
possibly when one remembers the birth of the joung Prince 
It would not be well for him to spend too much of his time as 
he does now 

Then she wrote quickly a short answer and handed it to the 
Miobu At this time her grandson was sleeping soundly 
I should like to see the boy awake and to tell the Emperor 
all about him but he will already be impatiently awaiting my 
return said the messenger And she prepared to depart 
It would be a relief to me to tell you how a mother laments 
over her departed child Visit me then sometimes if you 
can as a friend when you are not engaged or pressed for time 
Formerlj when you came here your visit was ever glad and 
welcome now I see m jou the messenger of woe More and 
more my life seems aimless to me From the time of my 
child s birth her father always looked forward to her being 
presented at Court and when dying he repeatedly enjoined me 
to carry out that wish You know that my daughter had no 
patron to watch over her and I well knew how difficult would 
be her position among her fellow maidens Yet I did not 
disobe> her fathers request and she went to Court There 
the Emperor showed her a kindness beyond our hopes For 
the sake of that kindness she uncomplainingly endured all the 
cruel taunts of envious companions But their envy ever 
deepening and her troubles ever increasing at last she passed 
away worn out as it were with care When I think of the 
matter in that light the kindest favors seem to me fraught with 
misfortune Ah > that the blind affection of a mother should 
make me talk in this way f 

The thoughts of his Majesty may be e%en as your own 
said the Miobu Often when he alluded to his overpower 
ing affection for her he said that perhaps all this might have 
been because their love was destined not to last long And 
that though he ever strove not to injure any subject yet for 
Kin Tsubo and for her alone he had sometimes caused the ill 
will of others that when all this has been done she was no 
more! All this he told me m deep gloom and added that it 
made him ponder on their previous existence 
The night was now far advanced and again the Miobu rose 
to take leave The moon was sailing dowm westward and the 
cool breeze was waving the herbage to and fro m which 
Voi 11a — 
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numeious mush were plaintively singing^ The messenger, 
being still somehow unieady to start, hummed 

“ Fam would one weep the whole night long, 

As weeps the Sudu-AItishi’s song, 

Who chants her melancholy lay, 

Till night and darkness pass away ” 

As she still lingered, the lady took up the refrain 

" To the heath where the Sudu-Mushi sings, 

From beyond the clouds one comes from on high 
And more dews on the grass around she flings. 

And adds her own, to the night wind’s sigh ” 

A Court dress and a set of beautiful ornamental hairpins, 
which had belonged to Kiri-Tsubo, were presented to the 
Miobu by her hostess, who thought that these things, which 
her daughter had left to be available on such occasions, would 
be a more suitable gift, undei present circumstances, than any 
other 

On the return of the Miobu she found that the Emperor had 
not yet retired to rest He was really awaiting her return, 
but was apparently engaged in admiring the Tsubo-Senzai 
or stands of flowers which were placed m front of the palaces, 
and in which the flowers were in full bloom With him were 
four or five ladies, his intimate friends, with whom he was con- 
versing In these days his favorite topic of conversation was 
the “ Long Regret ” Nothing pleased him more than to 
gaze upon the picture of that poem, which had been painted 
by Prince Teishi-In, or to talk about the native poems on the 
same subject, which had been composed, at the Royal com- 
mand, by Ise, the poetess, and by Tsurayuki, the poet And 
It was in this way that he was engaged on this particular even- 
ing 

To him the Miobu now went immediately, and she faithfully 
reported to him all that she had seen, and she gave to him also 

“ In Japan there is a great number of Y6 ki hi, to whom we have made refer 

" mushi ” or insects, iihich sing in cnee before The story is, that after 

herbage grass, especially in the even death she became a fairy, and the Em 

mgs of Autumn They are constantly peror sent a magician to find her The 

alluded to in poetry works of the poet Peh lo tien, as it is 

“ In Japanese poetry, persons con pronounced by modern Chinese, were 

nected with the Court, are spoken of as the only poems in vogue at that time 

“ the people above the clouds ” Hence, perhaps, the reason of its being 

A famous Chinese poem, by Hak frequently quoted 

rak ten The heroine of the poem was 
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the answer to his letter That letter stated that the mother of 
Kin Tsubo felt honored by his gracious inquiries and that she 
was so truly grateful that she scarcely knew how to express 
herself She proceeded to say that his condescension made 
her feel at liberty to offer to him the following — 

Since now no fostering love is found 
And the Hagt tree is dead and sere 
The wothericss eJeer J/ea on the ground 
Helpless and weak no shelter near 

The Emperor strove in vain to repress his own emotion 
and old memories dating from the time when he first saw his 
favorite rose up before him fast and thick How precious 
has been each moment to me but >et what a long time has 
elapsed since then thought he and he said to the Miobu 
How often have I too desired to see the daughter of the 
Damagon in such a position as her father would have desired 
to see her Tis in vain to speak of that now • 

A pause and he continued The child however may sur 
Vive and fortune may have some boon in store for him and 
his grandmother s prayer should rather be for long life 
The presents were then shown to him Ah thought he 
could they be the souvenirs sent hy the once lost love as he 
murmured — 


Oh could I find some wizard spnle 
To bear my words to her I love 
Beyond the shades of envious night 
To where she dwells in realms above ' 

Now the picture of beautiful Yo ki hi however skilful the 
painter may have been is after all only a picture It lacks life 
and animation Her features may have been worthilj com 
pared to the lotus and to the willow of the Imperial gardens 
but the style after all was Cliinese and to the Emperor his lost 
love was all m all nor in his eyes was any other object com 
parable to her Who doubts that they too had vowed to 
unite wings and intertwine branches’ But to what end^ 
The murmur of winds the music of insects now only served to 
cause him melancholj 

In the meantime in the Koki Den was heard the sound of 
niusic She who dwelt there and who had not now for a long 
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time been with the Emperor, was heedlessly protracting her 
strains until this late hour of the evening 

How painfully must these have sounded to the Emperor f 


“ Moonlight IS gone, and darkness reigns 
E’en in the realms ‘ above the clouds,’ 

Ah I how can light, or tranquil peace. 

Shine o’er that lone and lowly home < ” 

Thus thought the Emperor, and he did not retire until “ the 
lamps were trimmed to the end ' ” The sound of the night 
watch of the right guard was now heard It was five o’clock 
m the morning So, to avoid notice, he withdrew to his bed- 
room, but calm slumber hardly visited his eyes This now 
became a common occurrence 

When he rose in the morning he would reflect on the time 
gone by when “ they knew not even that the casement was 
bright ” But now, too, he would neglect “ Morning Court ” 
His appetite failed him The delicacies of the so-called “ great 
table” had no temptation for him Men pitied him much 
“ There must have been some divine mystery that predeter- 
mined the course of their love,” said they, “ for in matters in 
which she is concerned he is powerless to reason, and wisdom 
deserts him The welfare of the State ceases to interest him ” 
And now people actually began to quote instances that had 
occurred in a foreign Court 

Weeks and months had elapsed, and the son of Kiri-Tsubo 
was again at the Palace In the spring of the following year 
the first Prince was proclaimed heir-apparent to the throne 
Had the Emperor consulted his private feelings, he would have 
substituted the younger Prince for the elder one But this 
was not possible, and, especially for this reason There was 
no influential party to support him, and, moreover, public 
opinion would also have been strongly opposed to such a 
measure, which, if effected by arbitrary power, would have be- 
come a source of danger The Emperor, therefore, betrayed 
no such desire, and repressed all outward appearance of it 
And now the public expressed its satisfaction at the self- 
restraint of the Emperor, and the mother of the first Prince felt 
at ease 


” There 'were two dmsions of the Imperial guard, right and left 
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In this year the mother of Km Tsubo departed this life 
She may not improbably have longed to follow her daughtei 
at an earlier period and the only regret to which she gave 
utterance was that she was forced to leave her grandson 
whom she had so tenderly loved 

From this time the young Prince took up his residence in 
the Imperial palace and next year at the age of seven he 
began to leam to read and write under the personal superm 
tendence of the Emperor He now began to take him into 
the private apartments among others of the Koki den say 
mg The mother is gone I now at least let the child be re 
ceived with better feeling And if even stony hearted war 
nors or bitter enemies if any such there were smiled when 
they saw the boy the mother of the heir apparent too could 
not entirely exclude him from her sympathies This lady had 
two daughters and they found m their half brother a pleasant 
playmate Every one was pleased to greet him and there was 
already a winning coquetry in his manners which amused 
people and made them like to play with him Wc need not 
allude to hts studies in detail but on musical instruments such 
as the flute and the koto ** he also showed great proficiency 
About this time there arrived an embassy from Corea and 
among them was an excellent physiognomist When the 
Emperor heard of this he wished to have the Prince examined 
by him It was however contrary to the warnings of the 
Emperor Wuda to call m foreigners to the Palace Tlie 
Pnnee was therefore disguised as the son of one Udaiben 
his instructor with whom he was sent to the Koro Kwan 
where foreign embassies are entertained 

When the physiognomist saw him he was amazed and 
turning his own head from side to side seemed at first to be 
unable to comprehend the lines of his features and then said 
His physiognomy argues that he might ascend to the high 
est position in the State but in that case his reign will be 
disturbed and many misfortunes will ensue If however his 
position should only be that of a great personage m the coun 
try his fortune may be different 

This Udaiben was a clever scholar He had with the 
Corean pleasant conversations and they also interchanged 
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with one another some Chinese poems, m one of which the 
Corean said what great pleasure it had given him to have seen 
before his departure, which was now imminent, a youth of such 
remarkable promise The Coreans ‘made some valuable pi es- 
ents to the Prince, who had also composed a few lines, and to 
them, too, many costly gifts were offered from the Imperial 
treasures 

In spite of all the precautions which were taken to keep all 
this rigidly secret, it did, somehow or other, become known 
to others, and among those to the Udaijm, who, not unnatu- 
rally, viewed it with suspicion, and began to enteitam doubts 
of the Emperor’s intentions The latter, however, acted with 
great prudence It must be remembered that, as yet, he had 
not even created the boy a Royal Prince He now sent for 
a native physiognomist, who approved of his delay in doing 
so, and whose observations to this effect, the Emperor did not 
receive unfavorably He wisely thought to be a Royal Prince, 
without having any influential support on the mother’s side, 
would be of no real advantage to his son Moreover, his own 
tenure of power seemed precarious, and he, therefoie, thought 
it better for his own dynasty, as well as for the Pimce, to keep 
him m a private station, and to constitute him an outside Sup- 
porter of the Royal cause 

And now he took more and more pains with his education 
in different branches of learning , and the moie the boy studied, 
the more talent did he evince talent almost too great for one 
destined to remain in a private station Nevertheless, as we 
have said, suspicions would have been aroused had Royal rank 
been conferred upon him, and the astrologists, whom also the 
Emperor consulted, having expressed their disapproval of 
such a measure, the Emperor finally made up his mind to 
create a new family To this family he assigned the name of 
Gen, and he made the young Prince the founder of it 

Some time had now elapsed since the death of the Emper- 
or’s favorite, but he was still often haunted by her image 
Ladies were introduced into his presence, in order, if possible, 
to divert his attention, but without success 

There was, however, living at this time a young Princess, 
the fourth child of a late Emperor She had great promise of 

In these days Imperial Princes were being one most frequently used These 
often created founders of new families. Princes had no longer a claim to the 
and with some gnen name, the Gen throne 
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beauty and \\as guarded with jealous care b} her niotlicr the 
Empress Dowager The Natshi no SI e who Ind been at 
the Court from the time of the said Lmperor was intnnalcl) 
acquainted with the Empress and hmihar with tlic Princess 
her daughter from her \cry childhood This person now 
recommended the Emperor to ec the Princess because her 
features closeU resembled those of Kin 1 subo 

I ha\e now fulfilled she said the duties of mj office 
under three reigns and as^cl 1 have seen but one person who 
resembles the departed The daughter of the Empress Dow 
ager docs resemble her and she is singularly beautiful 

Tliere mas be some truth in tins thouglit the F mperor 
and he began to regard her with awal tning interest 
This was related to the Empress Dowager blic howeser 
ga\e no encouragement whatever to the idea How tern 
hlel she said Do we not remember the cruel harshness 
of the mother of the Heir apparent which Insttned the fate 
of Kin Tsubo I 

While thus discountenancing any intimacy between her 
daughter and the Emperor she loo died and tlic jinnccss was 
left parentless The Emperor acted with great kindness and 
intimated his wish to regard her as his own daughter In 
consequence of this licr guardian and her brother Prince 
Hiob Kio considering tint life at Court would be better for 
her and more attractu c for Iicr than the quiet of her ow n borne 
obtained for her an introduction there 
She was styled the Princess Fuji Tsubo (of the Chamber of 
Wistaria) from the name of the chamber which was assigned 
to her 

There was indeed both in features and manners a strange 
resemblance between her and Kin Tsubo The rivals of the 
latter constantly caused pam both to licrself and to the Em 
peror but the illustrious birth of the Princess prevented any 
one from ever daring to humiliate her and she uniformly main 
tamed the dignity of her position And to her alas ! the 
Emperor s thoughts were now gradually drawn though he 
could not yet be said to have forgotten Km Tsubo 

The young Prince whom we now style Genji (the Gen) was 
still with the Emperor and passed his time pleasantly enough 
m visiting the various apartments where the inmates of the 
palace resided He found the companionship of all of them 
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sufficiently agreeable , but beside the many who were now of 
maturer years, there was one who was still in the bloom of her 
youthfuljbeauty, and who more particularly caught his fancy, 
the Princess Wistaria He had no recollection of his mother, 
but he had been told by Naishi-no-Ske that this lady was 
exceedingly like her , and for this reason he often yeai ned to 
see her and to be with her 

The Emperor showed equal affection to both of them, and 
he sometimes told her that he hoped she would not treat the 
boy with coldness or think him forward He said that his 
affection for the one made him feel the same for the other too, 
and that the mutual resemblance of her own and of his moth- 
er’s face easily accounted for Genji’s partiality to her And 
thus as a result of this generous feeling on the part of the Em- 
peror, a warmer tinge was gradually imparted both to the 
boyish humor and to the awakening sentiment of the young 
Prince 

The mother of the Heir-apparent was not unnaturally averse 
to the Princess, and this revived her old antipathy to Genji also 
The beauty of her son, the Heir-apparent, though remarkable, 
could not be compared to his, and so bright and radiant was 
his face that Genji was called by the public Hikal-Genji-no- 
Kimi (the shining Prince Gen) 

When he attained the age of twelve the ceremony of Gem- 
buk (or crowning) took place This was also performed 
with all possible magnificence Various fetes, which were to 
take place in public, were arranged by special order by respon- 
sible officers of the Household The Royal chair was placed 
in the Eastern wing of the Seirio-Den, where the Emperor 
dwells, and in front of it were the seats of the hero of the cere- 
mony and of the Sadaijin, who was to crown him and to regu- 
late the ceremonial 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon Genji appeared on the 
scene The boyish style of his hair and dress excellently be- 
came his features , and it almost seemed matter for regret that 
it should be altered The Okura-Ki6-Kurahito, whose office 
it was to rearrange the hair of Genji, faltered as he did so 
As to the Emperor, a sudden thought stole into his mind 
“ Ah * could his mother but have lived to have seen him now ’ ” 

The ceremony of placing a crown upper and middle classes both in Japan 
or coronet upon the head of a boy This and China, to mark the transition from 
was an ancient custom observed by the boyhood to youth 
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This thought houcvcr he nt once suppressed After he had 
been crowned tlic Prince withdrew to a dressing room where 
he attired himself in the full robes of manhood Then de 
scendmg to tlic Court \ard he performed a measured dancL 
in grateful acknowledgment This he did with so much grace 
and skill that all present were filled with admiration and his 
beaut\ which some feared might be lessened seemed onl) 
more remarkable from the change And the Emperor who 
had before tried to resist them now found old memories irre 
sistible 

Sadaijm had b> his wife who was a Uo>al Princess an only 
daughter Tlic Ilcir apparent had taken some notice of her 
but her father did not encourage him He had on the other 
hand some idea of Gcnji and had sounded the Emperor on 
the subject He regarded the idea with fax or and especially 
on the ground that such a union would be of adxantagc to 
Genjt who had not >ct an> influential supporters 

Now all the Court and the distinguislicd visitors were as 
scmbled in the palace where a great festival was held Gcnji 
occupied a scat next to that of the Roval Princess During 
the entertainment Sadaijm whispered something several times 
into his car but he was too young and di(Hdcnt to make any 
answer 

Sadaijm was now summoned before the dais of the Emperor 
and according to custom an Imperial gift a white O Uchiki 
(grand robe) and a suit of silk vestments were presented to 
him by a lady Then proffering his own wine cup the Em 
peror addressed him thus — • 


In the first hair knot*® of youth 
Etl \tyvt: ItvaV \asls fox age hi bound I 


This evidently implied an idea of matrimony Sadaijm 
feigned surprise and responded — 

Aye! if the purple* of the cord 
I bound so anxiously endure! 


He then descended into the Court yard and gave expression 
to his thanks in the same manner in which Genji had previ 
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ously done A horse from the Imperial slablcs and a falcon 
from the Kurand-Dokoro''* were on mcw m the >aul, and 
were now presented to him 1 he pi inccs and nobles were all 
gathered together in fiont of the grand staircase, and appro- 
priate gifts were also picscntcd to each one of them Among 
the crowd baskets and trays of fruits and delicacies w'cre dis- 
tiibuted by the Empeioi’s older, under the direction of Udai- 
ben , and more rice-eakes and other things w ere given aw-ay 
now than at the Gembuk of the Heir-apparent 

In the evening the young Pi nice \vent to the mansion of the 
Sadaijm, wheie the espousal with the young daughter of the 
lattei was celebrated with much splendor The jouthfulness 
of the beautiful boy w'as well pleasing to Sadaijm , but the 
bride, who was some }cars older than he was, and who con- 
sidered the dispaiit} in their age to be unsuitable, blushed 
when she thought of it 

Not only was this Sadaijm himself a distinguished person- 
age m the State, but his w'lfc was also the sister of the Emperor 
by the same mother, the late Empress, and her rank therefore 
was unequivocal When to this we add the union of their 
daughter wnth Genji, it was easy to understand that the inHu- 
ence of Udaijin, the grandfathei of the Hcir-apparcnt, and 
who therefore seemed likely to attain great power, was not 
after all of veiy much moment 

Sadaijm had several children One of them, w'ho was the 
issue of his Royal wnfe, was the Kurand Shioshio 

Udaijin was not, for political reasons, on good terms wnth 
this family, but neveitheless he did not wnsh to estrange the 
youthful Kurand On the contrary, he endeavoicd to estab- 
lish friendly relations with him, as w^as indeed desirable, and 
he went so far as to introduce him to his fourth daughter, the 
younger sister of the Koki-Den 

Genji still lesided in the palace, where his society w'^as a 
source of much pleasure to the Emperor, and he did not take 
up his abode m a private house Indeed, his bride. Lady Aoi 
(Lady Hollyhock), though her position insured hei every at- 
tention from others, had few charms for him, and the Princess 
Wistaria much more frequently occupied his thoughts “ How 
pleasant her society, and how few like her ' ” he was ahvays 


“A. body of rnen who resembled whose ditty it was to attend to the fal 

Gentlemen at arms,” and a part of cons 
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tliml inc: nnd a huMcri Intunjc < Ii!cjIc« 1 witlj hi< conMnni 
rc\cnc< 

11 c jcars rollctl on ai d Gcnjj bcmr no ^ older ^ is no 
lonj,cr allowed to coniint e Ins %is»is to the prune rooms of 
tbe Pm cess IS l>cio c H i l' c pleasure of imrljcirinj her 
sweet \ojct as Its siruns !’»» \cd oeci joinllv ilirouph tlu cur 
tamed casenunt nd 1 'ende 1 wj h the nnisjc of the tliitc iml 
/ to nndc linn nil 1 to it idc uj the I’llicc LiuUr 
ihc'c orcums inccs he <ih’o« \i itcd the home of hjs hrjilt 
somclintcs onl\ for i dis or is o after in ihstncc of fuc o 
s It Court 

His fither in h s howeser did not iltich much iniporlincc 
to this on accoimt of his stmlh and sshtnisrr this dul recent 
a Msii fro n him pki'ini e »ntpi nons wtrt united to inctl 
him and sarious t^atnes hi eh to suit his taste sstre prosided 
forhts entertainment 

In the 1‘ahce Shi, tna Ins htc mothers ijinrter wis al 
lotted to him and tho s ssho In 1 ssailt 1 on her want 1 m him 
Tile prnatc home whtfc hn | ran Im nlur In 1 rt nit 1 \ as 
hcaiUifulh rcpiirc«l for hmi In tht Shun 1 al mi— the Imperial 
lUpiirmj. C inmiittcc— in ohtditnct. to the wnhts of the I m 
pi.Tor In addition to t\K on inalhnthm^-s nthe hndveapt 
and Iht nohle fort t ran^ts tht ha m t»f iht hi t was nos tti 
larj^cd an<l smuhr iinprosenitins s tre cffictnl throughout 
'Mill the j;jcattst pains Oli boss tlthf hiful \ ouhl it not ht 
to he m a phct hi t that which such an tmt as out nii^lit 
choo tl lliouj^ht Ccnji ssithin Imnstlf 

We mas here also note tin! t!ic namt IIiKal Cenji is said 
to base hten onrinatcd b> the Corcan ssho txanuntd his 
pU> siognom> 



CHAPTER 11 

THE BROOM-LIKE TREE 


n IKAL GENJI the name is singularly ^\ell known, 
and IS the subject of innumerable remarks and cen- 
sures Indeed, he had many intrigues in his life- 
time, and most of them are vividly preserved in our memories 
He had always striven to keep all these intrigues in the utmost 
secrecy, and had to appear constantly vii tuous This caution 
was observed to such an extent that he scarcely accomplished 
anything really romantic, a fact which Katano-no-Shioshi6‘ 
would have ridiculed 

Even with such jealous w'atchfulness, secrets easily trans- 
pire from one to another , so loquacious is man ! Moreover, 
he had unfortunately from nature a disposition of not appreci- 
ating anything within easy reach, but of directing his thought 
in undesirable quarters, hence sundry improprieties m his ca- 
reer 

Now, it was the season of continuous ram (namely, the 
month of Ma}), and the Court was keeping a strict Monoimi - 
Genji, who had now been made a Chiujio,^ and wdio was still 
continuing his residence m the Imperial Palace, w'as also con- 
fined to his apartments for a considerable length of time His 
father-m-law naturally felt for him, and his sons were sent to 
bear him company Among these, Kurand Shioshio, who 
was now elevated to the post of To-no-Chiujio, proved to be 
the most intimate and interesting companion He was mar- 
ried to the fourth daughter of the Udaijin, but being a man of 
lively disposition, he, too, like Genji, did not often resort to 
the mansion of the bride When Genji went to the Sadaijin’s 
he was always his favorite associate, they were together in 

^ A hero of an older fiction, who is able or supernatural event took place, 
represented as the perfect ideal of a gal or on the annuersary of days of do- 
lant mestic misfortune 

“ A fast observed when some remark ® A general of the Imperial Guards 
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thejr studies and in tlicir sports and accompanied each other 
e\crj\\licre And so all stiffness and formilitj were dis 
pensed with and the} did not scruple to rc\cal their secrets 
to each other 

It was on an c\cntng in the iboxc mentioned season Ram 
was falling drcanl} 1 he inhabitants of the Palace had almost 
all retired and the apartment of Gcnji was more than usuall} 
still He was engaged m reading near a lamp but at length 
mechamcall\ put liis book aside and began to take out some 
letters and writings from a bureau which stood on one side of 
the room To no Chiujio happened to be present and Gcnji 
soon gathered from his countenance that he was anxious to 
look o\er them 

Yes said Gciiji some }ou mi\ sec but there ma> be 
others I 

Those others retorted To no Chmjio arc prcciscls 
those which I wish to see ordinary ones c\cn >oar humbk 
sen ant maj ha>c received I onl} long to look upon those 
which ma) have been written I>y fair bands when the tender 
writer had something to complain of or when in twilight hour 
she was outpounng all her >carnmg* 

Being so pressed Gen)i allowed Ins brother in law to see 
them all It is however higlil} probable that an> verj sacred 
letters would not have been loosely deposited in an ordinary 
bureau and these would therefore seem after all to have been 
of second rate importance 

What a variety said To no Onupo as lit turned them 
over and he asked several questions gucssmgly about tins or 
that About some he guessed correctly about others he was 
puzzled and suspicious* Gcnji smiled and spoke little only 
making some obscure remark and continuing as he took the 
letters but you surely must have collected many Will not 
you show me some’ And then my bureau also may open 
more easily 

You do not suppose that I have any worth reading do 
you’ replied To no Chiujio I have onlv just now discov 
ered continued he how difficult it is to meet with a fair 
creature of whom one can say This is indeed the one here 
is at last perfection ’ There arc indeed many who fascinate 
many who are ready with their pens and who when occasion 

Lo 1 tiers generally a not gn d or are Igned w th a fa cy name. 
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ma} rcquiie, arc quiLk at repartee Lut ho\N often such e^irls 
as these arc conceited about their own accomplishments, and 
endeavor undul} to disparage those of others' Iherc ate 
again some who arc special pels of their paicnts, and most 
jealousl) watched over at home Often, no doubt, thc> are 
pretty, often graceful, and freqiicntl) lhc> nmII appl> them- 
selves with efiect to music and to poetn, in which they ma} 
even attain to special excellence iint then, their friends will 
keep their drawbacks in the dark, and eulogi/e their merits to 
the utmost If we were to give full credence to tins exagger- 
ated piaisc, w'c could not but fail in e\cr} single instance to 
be more or less disappointed ’ 

So saying T6-no-Chuiji6 paused, and appeared as if he were 
ashamed of having such an cxpciicncc, when (icnji smilnigl) 
remaiked, “ Can any one of them, however, exist without at 
least one good point ? ” 

“ Nay, w'erc there anv so little faeored as that, no one would 
ever be misled at all* ” replied T 6-no-Chiuju‘), and he contin- 
ued, “ In my opinion, the most and the least favored arc in the 
same proportion I mean, they arc both not man} 'J'hcir 
birth, also, divides them into three classes Those, however, 
wdio are especially w'cll born, arc often too jealously guarded, 
and are, for the most part, kept secluded from the outside ga7C, 
which frequently tends to make their deportment shy and 
timid It is those of the middle class, who arc much more 
frequently seen b} us, who afford us most chance of stud} mg 
their character As for the low'ci class, it would be almost 
useless to trouble ourselves wuth them ” 

Thus T6-no-Chiuji6 appeared to be thoroughly at home m 
his description of the merits of the fair sex, which made Genji 
amused, and he said “ But how^ do you define the classes ) ou 
have referred to, and classify them into three ^ Those who are 
of high birth sink sometimes m the social scale until the dis- 
tinction of their rank is forgotten m the abjcctncss of their 
present position Others, again, of low' origin, rise to a high 
position, and, with self-important faces and m ostentatious 
residences, regard themselves as inferior to none Into wdiat 
class will you allot these ^ ” 

Just at this moment the Sama-no-Kami “ and To Shikib-no- 
Jio® joined the part}' They came to pay their respects to 

^ Left Master of the Horse ® Secretary to the Master of Ccreitionies 
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Genji and both of them were gay and light hearted talkers 
So To no Chmjio now made over the discussion to them and 
it was earned to rather questionable lengths 

‘However exalted a ladys position may be said Sama 
no Kami if her origin is an unenviable one the estimation 
of the public for her would be widely different from that which 
It shows to those who are naturally entitled to it If again 
ad\erse fortune assails one whose birth is high so that she 
becomes friendless and helpless degradation here will meet 
our eyes though her heart may still remain as noble as ever 
Examples of both of these are very common After much 
reflection I can only come to the conclusion that both of them 
should be included in the middle class In this class too 
must be included many daughters of the Duno ^ who occupy 
themselves with local administration These ladies are often 
very attractive and are not seldom introduced at Court and 
enjoy high favor 

And successes depend pretty much upon the state of one s 
fortune I fancy interrupted Genji with a placid smile 

That IS a remark \ery unlikely to fall from the lips of a 
champion of romance chimed in To no Chmjio 

There may be some resumed Sama no Kami who are 
of high birth and to whom public respect is duly paid yet 
whose domestic education has been much neglected Of a 
lady such as this we may simply remark, Why and how is it 
that she is so brought up ^ and she would only cause discredit 
to her class There are of course some who combine in 
themselves every perfection befitting their position These 
best of the best are however not within every ones reach 
But listen ' Within an old dilapidated gatewaj almost un 
known to the world and overgrown with wild vegetation per 
chance we might find shut iip a maiden charming beyond 
imagination Her father might be an aged man corpulent 
m person and stern m mien and her brothers of repulsive 
countenance but there in an uninviting room she lives full 
of delicacy and sentiment and fairly skilled m the arts of po 
etry or music which she may have acquired by her own exer 
tjons alone unaided If there were such a case surely she 
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deserves our attention, save that of those of us who themselves 
are highly exalted in position ” 

So saying, Sama-no-Kami winked slyly at Shikib-no-Ji6 
The latter was silent perhaps he fancied that Sama-no-Kami 
was speaking m the above strain, with a hidden reference to 
his (Shikib’s) sisters, who, he imagined, answered the descrip- 
tion 

Meantime, Genji may have thought, “ If it is so difficult to 
choose one even from the best class, how can Ah ' ” and he 
began to close his eyes and doze His dress was of soft uhitc 
silk, partly covered by the moshi,*" worn carelessly, with its 
cord left loose and untied His appearance and bearing 
formed quite a picture 

Meanwhile, the conversation went on about different per- 
sons and characters, and Sama-no-Kami proceeded “ It is 
unquestionable that though at first glance many women ap- 
pear to be without defects, yet when we come to the actual 
selection of any one of them, we should seriously hesitate in 
our choice 

“ Let me illustrate my meaning by reference to the numer- 
ous public men who may be aspiring to fulfil the duties of sev- 
eral important posts You will at once recognize the great 
difficulty there would be in fixing upon the individual states- 
man under whose guardianship the empire could best repose 
And supposing that, if at last, by good fortune, the most able 
man were designated, even then we must bear in mind that it 
is not in the power of one or two individuals, however gifted 
they may be, to carry on the whole administration of the king- 
dom alone Public business can only be tranquilly conducted 
when the superior receives the assistance of subordinates, and 
when the subordinate yields a becoming respect and loyalty 
to his superior, and affairs are thus conducted in a spirit of 
mutual conciliation So, too, it is in the narrow range of the 
domestic circle To make a good mistress of that circle, one 
must possess, if our ideal is to be fully realized, many important 
qualifications Were we to be constantly indulging in the se- 
venty of criticism, always objecting to this or that, a perfect 
character would be almost unattainable Men should there- 
fore bear with patience any trifling dissatisfaction which they 

® The naosht is an outer attire It formed part of a loose and unceremoni 
ous Court dress 
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may feel and strive constantly to keep alive to augment and 
to cherish the warmth of their early love Only such a man 
as this can be called faithful and the partner of such a man 
alone can enjo> the real happiness of affection How unsatis 
factory to us however seems the actual world if we look round 
upon It Still more difficult must it be to satisfy such as you 
who seek >our companions but from among the best* 

How varied are the characters and the dispositions of 
women ' Some who are youthful and favored by Nature strive 
almost selfishly to keep themselves with the utmost reseiwe 
If they write they write harmlessly and innocently yet at the 
same time they are choice in their expressions which have 
delicate touches of bewitching sentiment This might possi 
bly make us entertain a suddenly conceived fancy for them 
jet they would gi\e us but slight encouragement They mav 
allow us just to hear their voices but when we approach them 
they will speak with subdued breath and almost inaudiblj 
Beware however lest among these you chance to encounter 
some astute artiste who under a surface that is smooth con 
ceals a current that is deep This sort of lady it is true gen 
erally appears quite modest but often proves when we come 
closer to be of a very different temperament from what we 
anticipated Here is one drawback to be guarded against 
Among characters differing from the above some are too 
full of sentimental sweetness — ^whenever occasion offers them 
romance they become spoilt Such would be decidedly better 
if they had less sentiment and more sense 

Others again are smgularlj earnest — too earnest indeed 
— in the performance of their domestic duty and such with 
their hair pushed back * devote themselves like household 
drudges to household affairs Man whose duties generally 
call him from home all the day naturally hears and sees the 
social movements both of public and private life and notices 
different things both good and bad Of such things he would 
not like to talk freely with strangers but only with some one 
closely allied to him Indeed a man may have many things 
in his mind which cause him to smile or to grieve Occasion 
allj something of a political nature may irritate him beyond 
endurance These matters he would like to talk over with his 
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fair companion, that she might soothe Inm, and s\mpathi7C 
with him But a woman as above dtsenbed is olUn unable 
to understand him, oi docs not cndea\or to do so, and this 
only makes him more misciablc At another time lie may 
blood over his hopes and aspirations, but he has no hope of 
solace She is not only incapable of shaiing these with him, 
but might carelessly icmaik, ‘ What ails jou*'' ’ How scstreh 
w'ould this try the tcmpci of a man ! 

“ If, then, we clearly see all these, the onh suggestion I can 
make is that the best thing to do is to choose one who is gentle 
and modest, and stiive to guide and educate her accoiriing to 
the best ideal w'c may think of This is the best plan , and why 
should w'e not do so? Our cflfoits would not be snrel} all in 
vain But no' A girl whom we thus educate, and who 
proves to be competent to bear us compain , often disap[)Oints 
us wdien she is left alone She ma} then show her incapabiht) , 
and her occasional actions may be done in such an unbceomiiig 
manner that both good and bad arc cquall) displeasing Arc 
not all these against us men? Remember, howexer, that there 
are some wdio may not be very agreeable at oi dmar\ times, \ ct 
Avho flash occasionally upon us wnlh a potent and almost irre- 
sistible charm ” 

Thus Sama-no-Kami, though eloquent, not having come to 
one point or another, remained thoughtful for some minutes, 
and again resumed 

“ After all, as I have once observed, I can onl} iitakc this 
suggestion That we should not too much consider cither 
birth or beauty, but select one wdio is gentle and tranquil, and 
consider her to be best suited for our last haven of lest 
If, in addition, she is of fair position, and is blessed wnth sweet- 
ness of temper, w'e should be delighted with her, and not trou- 
ble ourselves to search or notice any trifling deficienc}' And 
the more so as, if her conscience is clear and pure, calmness 
and serenity of features can natinally be looked for 

“ There are w^omen who are too diffident, and too reserved, 
and carry their generosity to such an extent as to pretend not 
to be aware even of such anoyances as afford them just grounds 
of complaint A time arrives when their sorrow's and anxieties 
become greater than they can bear Even then, however, they 
cannot resort to plain speaking, and complain But, instead 
thereof, they wnll fly away to some remote retreat among the 
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mountain hamlets or to some secluded spot by the seaside 
leaving behind them some painful letter or despairing verses 
and making themselves mere sad memones of the past Often 
when a bo> I heard such stones read b> ladies and the sad 
pathos of them even caused raj tears to flow but now I can 
only declare such deeds to be acts of mere folly For what does 
It all amount to ? Simply to this That the w oman in spite of 
the pain which it causes her and discarding a heart which may 
be still lingering towards her takes to flight regardless of the 
feelings of others— of the anguish and of the anxiety which 
those who are dearest to her suffer with her Nay this act of 
folly may e\en be committed simply to test the smceritj of her 
lover s affection for her What pitiable subtlety ! 

Worse than this the woman thus led astTa> perhaps by ill 
advice may e\en be beguiled into more serious errors In the 
depth of her despairing melanchol> she will become a nun 
Her conscience when she takes the fatal vow may be pure and 
unsullied and nothing may seem able to call her back again to 
the world which she forsook But as time rolls on some 
household servant or aged nurse brings her tidings of the lover 
who has been unable to cast her out of Ins heart and whose 
tears drop silently when he hears aught about her Then 
when she hears of his affections still living and his heart still 
yearning and thinks of the uselessness of the sacrifice she has 
made voluntarily she touches the hair'"^ on her forehead and 
she becomes regretful She may indeed do her best to perse 
vere in her resolve but if one single tear bedews her cheek she 
IS no longer strong in the sanctity of her vow Weakness of 
this kind would be in the eyes of Buddha more sinful than those 
offences which are committed by those who never leave the lay 
circle at all and she would eventually wander about in the 
wrong passage 

But there are also women who are too self confident and 
obtrusive These if they discover some slight inconsistency m 
men fiercely betray their indignation and behave with arro 
gance A man may show a little inconsistency occasionally 
but yet his affection may remain then matters will m time be 
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come right again, and they will pass their lives happil> together 
If, therefore, the woman cannot show a tolerable amount of 
patience, this will but add to her unhappiness She should, 
above all things, strive not to give waj to excitement , and 
when she experiences any unpleasantness, she should speak of 
it frankly but with moderation And if there should be an>- 
thing worse than unpleasantness she should even then complain 
of it m such a way as not to irritate the men If she guides her 
conduct on principles such as these, even her very words, her 
very demeanor, may in all probability increase his s^mpath} 
and consideration for her One’s self-denial and the icstraint 
which one imposes upon one’s self, often depend on the wa> in 
which another behaves to us The woman who is too indiffer- 
ent and too forgiving is also inconsiderate Remember ' the 
unmoored boat floats about ’ Is it not so ^ ” 

T6-no-Chiuji6 quickly nodded assent, as he said, “ Quite 
true ' A woman wdio has no strength of emotion, no passion 
of sorrow' or of joy, can never be holders of us Xa\ e\en 
jealousy, if not earned to the extent of undue suspicion, is not 
undesirable If w'e ourselves are not m fault, and lea^e the 
matter alone, such jealousy may easily be kept within due 
bounds But stop ” added he suddenly " Some w’omcn 
have to bear, and do bear, every grief that they may encounter 
with unmurmuring and suffering patience ” 

So said T6-no-Chiuji6, who implied by this allusion that his 
sister was a woman so circumstanced But Genji w as still doz- 
ing, and no remark came from his lips 
Sama-no-Kami had been recently made a doctor of literature, 
and (like a bird) was inflating his feathers, so T6-no-Chiuji6, 
willing to draw him out as much as possible, gave him every 
encouragement to proceed with his discourse 

Again, therefore, he took up the conversation, and said, 
“ Call to your mind affairs in general, and judge of them Is it 
not always true that reality and sincerity are to be preferred to 
merely artificial excellence^ Artisans, for instance, make dif- 
ferent sorts of articles, as their talents serve them Some of 
them are keen and expert, and cleverly manufacture objects of 
temporary fashion, which have no fixed or traditional style, and 
which are only intended to strike the momentary fancy 
These, however, are not the true artisans The real excellence 
of the true artisan is tested by those who make, without defects 
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or sensational peculiarities articles to decorate we will saj 
some particular building', in conformit) with correct taste and 
high Tsthctic principles Look for another instance at the 
eminence which has been attained b> several of the artists of 
the Imperial College of Painting Take the ease of draughts 
men in black ink Pictures indeed sucli as those of Mount 
Horai “ which has never been beheld b> mortal eye or of 
some raging monstrous fish in a rough sea or of a wild animal 
of some far off country or of the imaginar} face of the demon 
are often drauai with such striking vividness that people arc 
startled at the sight of them These pictures however arc 
neither real nor true On the other hand ordinar> sccner> of 
familiar mountains of calm streams of water and of dwellings 
just before our e>cs maj be sketched with an irrcgularitj so 
charming and with such excellent skill as almost to rival 
Nature In pictures such as these the perspective of gentle 
mountain slopes and sequestered nooks surrounded b> leaf) 
trees arc drawn with such admirable fidclit) to Nature that 
thej carr> the spectator in imagination to something bc>ond 
them These are the pictures in which is mostI> evinced the 
spirit and cfTcctivcncss of the superior hand of a master and 
m tlicsc an inferior artist would on!) sliow dulncss and in 
efilcicnc) 

Similar observations arc applicable to handwriting” 
Some people boldly dash aw a) with great freedom and endless 
flourishes and appear at the first glance to be elegant and skil 
ful But that which is written with scrupulous neatness in 
accordance with the true rules of penmanship consmulcs a 
ver> different handwriting from the above If perchance the 
upstrokes and downstrokes do not at first sight appear to be 
fully formed yet when we take it up and cnticall) compare it 
with writing in which dashes and flourislies predominate we 
shall at once see how much more of real and sterling merit it 
possesses 

Such then is the nature of the case in painting in penman 
ship and in the arts generally And how much more then are 
those women undeserving of our admiration who though they 
are rich in outward and in fashionable display attempting to 
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dazzle our eyes, are yet lacking in the solid found.itions of 
reality, fidelity, and truth < Do not, my friends, consider me 
going too far, but let me proceed to illustrate these oliserva- 
tions by my own experience ” 

So saying, Sama-no-Kami advanced his scat, and Gcnji 
awoke T6-no-Chiuji6 was quite inteicstcd in the conversa- 
tion, and was keeping his eye upon the speakei, leaning his 
cheek upon his hand This long discoui se of Sama-no-Kami 
reminds us of the pieacher’s sermon, and amuses us And it 
seems that, on occasions like these, one may easily be earned 
away by circumstances, until he is willing to communicate 
even his own private affairs 

“ It was at a time,” continued Sama-no-Kami, when I was 
in a still more humble position, that thei c was a girl to w liom I 
had taken a fancy She %vas like one of tliosc whom I de- 
scribed in the process of my discourse, not a legular beauty 
Although for this reason my 3 'Outhful vanity did not allow' me 
to pledge myself to her forevei, I still considered her a pleas- 
ant companion Nevertheless, from occasional fits of restless- 
ness, I roamed often here and there Tins she alwajs resent- 
ed fiercely, and wuth so much indignation that I sighed for a 
sweeter temper and more moderation Indeed, there were 
times when her suspicion and spitefulncss w'cre more than I 
could endure But my irritation w'as generally calmed dowm, 
and I even felt sorry myself, wdien I reflected how strong and 
devoted her affection for me ivas, in spite of the mean state of 
my circumstances As to her general character, her onl} en- 
deavor seemed to be to do everything for my sake, even w'hat 
was beyond her powers, while she struggled to perfect herself 
m anything in w'hich she might be deficient, and took the most 
faithful care of all my interests, striving constantl} and ear- 
nestly to please me She appeared at first even too zealous, 
but in time became more moderate She seemed as if she felt 
uneasy lest her plain face should cause me displeasure, and she 
even denied herself the sight of other people, in order to avoid 
unbecoming comment 

“As time went by, the more I became accustomed to observe 
how really simple-hearted she was, the more I sympathized 
with her The one thing that I could not bear, however, was 
that jealousy of hers Sincere and devoted as she is, thought 
I, is there no means of ridding her of this jealous weakness? 
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Could I but do that it would not matter even if I were to alarm 
her a little And I also thought that since she was devoted to 
me if I sho^\ed any sjmptoms of getting tired of her she 
uould in all probabiIit> be warned by it Therefore I pur 
posely behaved to her with great coolness and heartlessness 
This she resented as usual I then said to her that though our 
affection had been of old date I should not see her again if 
>ou wish to se\er from me you may suspect me as much as you 
III e If jou prefer to enjoy long happiness with me in future 
be modest and patient in trifling matters If you can only be 
so how can I do otherwise than love >ou^ My position also 
may in time be improved and then we may enjoy greater 
happiness • 

In sa\ing this I thought I had managed matters very in 
geniously Without meaning it however I had in fact spoken 
a little too harshly She replied with a bitter smile that to 
put up with a life of undistinguished condition even though 
with faint hopes of future promotion was not a thing about 
which we ought to trouble ourselves but tliat it was indeed a 
hard task to pass long wearisome days in waiting until a man s 
mind should be restored to a sense of propriety And that for 
this reason we had perhaps better separate at once 

This she said with such sarcastic bitterness that I was irri 
tated and stung to the quick and overwhelmed her with a fresh 
torrent of reproaches At this juncture she gave way to an 
uncontrollable fit of passion and snatching up my hand she 
thrust my little finger into her mouth and bit off the end of it 
Then notwitistanding my pam I became quite cool and col 
lected and calml} said insulted and maimed as I have now 
been it is most fitting that I should absent myself for the future 
irom pohte society Office and title would ill become me now 
Your spite has now left me without spirit to face the world in 
which I should be ridiculed and has left me no alternative but 
to withdraw my maimed person from the public gazel After 
I had alarmed her by speaking m this exalted strain I added 
to day we meet for the last time and bending these fingers 
(pointing to them as she spoke) I made the farewell remark — 

When on my fingers I must say 
I count the hours I spent with thee 
Is this and this alone I pray 
The only pang youve caused to me’ 
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You are now quits with me ’ At the instant I said so, she 
burst into tears and without premeditation, poured forth the 
following 

‘ From me, who long bore grievous harms, 

From that cold hand and wandering heart. 

You now withdraw your sheltering arms. 

And coolly tell me, we must part’ 

“ To speak the truth, T had no real intention of separating 
from her altogether For some time, however, I sent her no 
communication, and was passing rather an unsettled life 
Well ' I was once returning from the palace late one evening in 
November, after an experimental practice of music for a spe- 
cial festival in the Temple of Kamo Sleet was falling heavily 
The wind blew cold, and my road was dark and muddy There 
was no house near where I could make myself at home To 
return and spend a lonel}^ night in the palace was not to be 
thought of At this moment a reflection flashed across my 
mind ‘ How cold must she feel whom I have treated so cold- 
ly,’ thought I, and suddenly became very anxious to knoiv ivhat 
she felt and what she was about This made me turn my steps 
towards her dwelling, and brushing aivay the snow that had 
gathered on my shoulders I trudged on at one moment shyly 
biting my nails, at another thinking that on such a night at 
least all her enmity towards me might be all melted away I 
approached the house The curtains were not draivn, and I 
saw the dim light of a lamp reflected on the windows It was 
even perceivable that a soft quilt was being warmed and thrown 
over the large couch The scene was such as to give you the 
notion that she was really anticipating that I might come at 
least on such an evening This gave me encouragement, but 
alas ' she whom I hoped to see was not at home I was told 
she had gone to her parents that very evening Previous to that 
time, she had sent me no sad verses, no conciliatory letter, and 
this had already given birth to unpleasant feelings on my part 
And at this moment, when I was told that she had gone away, 
all these things seemed to have been done almost purposely, 
and I involuntarily began to suspect that her very jealousy had 
only been assumed by her on purpose to cause me to become 
tired of her 

“ As I reflected what our future might be after such an es- 
trangement as this, I was truly depressed I did not, however, 
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give up all hope thinking that she would not be so determined 
as to abandon me forever I had even carefullj selected some 
stuff for a dress for her Some time however passed away 
without an} thing particularly occurnng She neither ac 
cepted nor refused the offers of reconciliation which I made to 
her She did not it is true hide herself away like an} of those 
of whom I have spoken before But nevertheless she did not 
evince the slightest symptom of regret for her previous conduct 

At last after a considerable interval she intimated to me 
that her final resolve was not to forgive me any more if I m 
tended in future to behave as I had done before but that on the 
other hand she should be glad to see me again if I would thor 
oughly change m} habits and treat her w ith the kindness which 
was her due From this I became more convinced that she still 
entertained longings for me Hence with the hope of warning 
her a little more I made no expressions of any intention to 
mal e a change in my habits and I tried to find out which of us 
had the most patience 

While matters were m this state she to my great surprise 
suddenly died perhaps broken hearted 

I must now frankly confess that she certainly was a woman 
in whom a man might place his confidence Often too I had 
talked with her on music and on poetry as well as on the more 
important business of life and I found her to be by no means 
wanting in intellect and capabiht} She had too the clever 
hands of Tatyta hime ** and Tanabata 

When I recall these pleasant memones my heart still clings 
to her endearingly 

Clever in weaving she ma} have been like Tanabata that is 
but a small matter interposed To no Chiujio we should 
J.wi c preferred to hai e seer? } oar kfve ss endann^ Tsnaba 
ta s Nothing is so beautiful as the bnlliant dves spread 
over the face of Nature yet the red tints of autumn are often 
not dved to a color so deep as vve desire because of the early 
drving of the dew sowesa) such is the uncertain fate of this 
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world, ’ ” and so saying, he made a sign to Sama-no-Kami to go 
on with his story He went on accordingly 

“ About that time I knew another lad} She u as on the 
whole a supenoi kind of person A fair poetess, a good mu- 
sician, and a fluent speaker, with good enunciation, and grace- 
ful in her movements All these admirable qualities I noticed 
myself, and heai d them spoken of by others As ni) acquaint- 
ance with her commenced at the lime ^\hcn I was not on the 
best of terms with ni} former companion, I was glad to enjo} 
her society The more I associated with her the more fasci- 
nating she became 

“ Meanw'hile my first friend died, at which I felt trul) sorry, 
still I could not help it, and I thercfoie paid frequent visits to 
this one In the course of my attentions to hei, howc\cr, I 
discovered many unpleasant traits She w as not very modest, 
and did not appear to be one whom a man could trust On this 
account, I became somcw'hat disappointed, and visited her less 
often While matteis w'cre on this footing I accidcntall} found 
out that she had another lover to w'hom she gave a shai e of licr 
heart 

“ It happened that one inviting moonlight evening in Octo- 
ber, I was driving out fiom home on my wa} to a certain Daina- 
gon On the road I met w'lth a young noble who was going m 
the same direction We therefoie drove together, and as w'e 
were journeying on, he told me that ‘ some one might be w'ait- 
ing for him, and he was anxious to see her ’ , w'cll ! by and by 
we arrived at the house of my lady-love The bright reflection 
of the waters of an ornamental lake w’as seen through crevices 
in the walls , and the pale moon, as she shed her full radiance 
over the shimmering weaves, seemed to be charmed wuth the 
beauty of the scene It w'ould have been heartless to pass by 
with indifference, and we both descended from the carriage, 
without knowing each other’s intention 

“ This youth seems to have been ' the other one ’ , he was 
rather shy He sat down on a mat of reeds that was spread 
beside a corridor near the gateway , and, gazing up at the sky, 
meditated for some moments in silence The chrysanthemums 
in the gardens were m full bloom, whose sweet perfume soothed 
us with Its gentle influence , and round about us the scarlet 
leaves of the maple were falling, as ever and anon they were 
shaken by the breeze The scene was altogether romantic 
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PresentI) he took a flute out of his bosom and pla> cd He 
then ^\hIspered Its shade is refreshing 

In a few minutes the fair one struck up responsivel> on a 
sweet toned tagon (a species of koto) 

The meIod> was soft and exquisite m charming strains of 
modern music and admirabl> adapted to the lovclj evening 
Iso wonder that he was fascinated he adsanced towards the 
casement from wliicli the sounds proceeded and glancing at the 
leaves scattered on tlie ground whispered in invidious tones 
Sure no strange footsteps would ever dare to press these 
leaves He then culled a chrjsanthemum humming as he 
did so — 

Ev cn tins pot so fair (o v icw 
With moon and Kotos gentle strain 
Could make no other lover true 
As nvc thy (oud thy only swam 

Wretched* lie exclaimed alluding to his poetry and 
tlien added One tunc more* Stay not >our hand when one 
is near who so ardently longs to licar >ou Thus he began to 
flatter the lad) who having heard his whispers replied thus in 
a tender hesitating voice — 

Sorry I am my votcc loo low 
To match thy flutes far sweeter sound 
Which mingles wilh the winds that blow 
The Autumn leaves upon the ground 

Ah I she little thought I was a silent and vexed spectator of 
all this flirtation She then took up a soh (another kind of / oio 
with thirteen strings) and Uined it to a Banjikx kc) (a winter 
tune) and played on it still more cxccllentl) Though an ad 
nnrer of music I cannot say that these bewitching melodies 
gave me any pleasure under the peculiar circumstances I stood 
in 

Now romantic interludes such as this might be pleasant 
enough in the case of maidens who are kept strictly in Court 
service and whom we have very little opportunity of meeting 
with but even there we should hesitate to make such a one our 
life companion How much less could one ever entertain such 
an idea in a case like my own? Making therefore that even 
mgs experience a ground of dissatisfaction I never saw her 
more 
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“ Now, gentlemen, let ns take into consideration these tv o 
instances which ha\c occurred to myself and see how equally 
unsatisfactory they arc The one too jealous, the other too 
forward Thus, early in life, I found out how little i chance was 
to be placed on such characters And now I think so still 
more, and this opinion applies more cspcciall} to the lattci of 
the two Dew'drops on the ‘ Hagi flow cr ’ of beauty so delicate 
that they disappear as soon as w'c touch them hailstones on 
the bamboo grass that melt m our hand as soon as we prick 
them appear at a distance cxtrenicl} tempting and attracluc 
Take my humble adMcc, how'ever, and go not near them If 
you do not appreciate this advice now', the lapse of another 
seven years wall render you w'cll able to understand that such 
adventures will only bring a tarnished fame ” 

Thus Sama-no-Kami admonished them, and T6-no-Cliuiji6 
nodded as usual Gcnji slightly smiled , perhaps he thought 
it w'as all very true, and he said, “ Your tw'ofold experience w'as 
indeed disastrous and irritating > ” 

" Now,” said T6-no-Chiuji6, “ I will tell you a storj con- 
cerning myself It was the cmI fortune of Sama-no-Kami to 
meet w'lth too much jealousy in one of the ladies to whom he 
might otherwise have given his heart, while he could feel no 
confidence in another owing to flirtations It w'as my hard lot 
to encounter an instance of excessive diffidence I once knew' 
a girl whose person w'as altogether pleasing, and although I, 
too, had no intention, as Sama-no-Kami said, of forming an 
everlasting connection with her, I nevertheless took a great 
fancy to her As our acquaintance w'as prolonged, our mutual 
affection grew' w'armer My thoughts w ere ahvays of her, and 
she placed entire confidence in me Now', w'hen complete con- 
fidence IS placed by one person in another, does not Nature 
teach us to expect resentment when that confidence is abused ^ 
No such resentment, however, seemed under any circumstances 
to trouble her When I very seldom visited her, she showed no 
excitement or indignation, but behaved and looked as if w'e had 
never been separated from each other This patient silence was 
more trying to me than reproaches She was parentless and 
friendless For this reason responsibility weighed more 
heavily on me Abusing her gentle nature, how'ever, I fre- 
quently neglected her About this time, moreover, a certain 
person who lived near her, discovered our friendship, and 
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fnghtcncd licr b\ sending through some channel misclncf 
making messages to her This I did not become ai\arc of till 
aftenvards and it seems she was quite cast down and helpless 
She had a little one for whose sake it appears she was addi 
tionall} sad One da> I unexpectedly rcccncd a bunch of 
Nadeshiko” flowers They were from her 
At this point To no Qiiujio became gloomy 

And what inquired Genji were the words of her mes 
sage’ 

Sir! nothing but the \crsc 

Forgot may be the lowly bed 

From which these darling flowerets spring 
Still let a 1 tndly dew be shed 
Upon their carlj nurturing 

>so sooner had I read this than I went to her at once She 
was gentle and sedate as usual but c\idcntly absent and pre 
occupied Her cscs rested on the dew lying on the gnss in 
the garden and her cars were intent upon the melancholy sing 
mg of the autumn insects It was as if we were in a real ro 
mance I said to her — 


When with confused gaie we mcw 
The mingled flowers on gay parterre 
Amid tlictr blooms of radiant hue 
The Tokonau *• tn> lose is there 


And avoiding all allusion to the Nadeshiko flowers I repeatedly 
endeavored to comfort the mothers heart She murmured in 
replj — 

Ahl Flower already bent with dew 
The winds of autumn cold and chill 
Will wither all thy beauteous hue 
And soon alas unpitying kill 

Thus she spoke sadly But she reproached me no furtlicr 
The tears came involuntanly into her eyes She was however 
apparently sorry for this and tried to conceal them On the 
whole she behaved as if she meant to show that she was quite 
accustomed to such sorrows I certainly deeply sympathized 
with her yet still further abusing her patience I did not visit 
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her again for some lime , but I Avas punished When I did so 
she had flown, leaving no traces behind her If she is still liv- 
ing she must needs be passing a miserable existence 

" Now, if she had been free from this excessive diffidence, 
this apathy of calmness, if she had complained when it was 
necessary, with becoming warmth and spirit, she need never 
have been a wanderer, and I would never ha\ c abused her con- 
fidence But, as I said before, a woman who has no strength 
of emotion, no passionate bin sts of sorrow or of joy, can never 
retain a dominion over us 

“ I loved this w'oman without understanding her nature , and 
I am constantly, but in vain, trying to find her and her little 
darling, wdio W'as also very lovely , and often I think wnth grief 
and pain that, though I may succeed in forgetting her, she ma> 
possibly not be able to forget me, and, surely, there must be 
many an evening when she is disquieted by sad memories of 
the past 

“ Let us now sum up our experiences, and reflect on the les- 
sons which they teach us One w'ho bites your finger W'lll 
easily estrange your affection by her violence Falseness and 
forw'ardness will be the lepioach of some other, in spite of her 
melodious music and the sweetness of her songs A third, too 
self-contained and too gentle, is open to the charge of a cold 
silence, which oppresses one, and cannot be understood 

“ Whom, then, are we to choose^ All this variety, and this 
perplexing difficulty of choice, seems to be the common lot of 
humanity Where, again, I say, are w’C to go to find the one 
w^ho w ill realize our desires ^ Shall w'c fix our aspirations on 
the beautiful goddess, the hcaicnly Kichijio^’-® Ah' this 
w'ould be but superstitious and impracticable ” 

So mournfully finished T6-no-Chiuji6 , and all his compan- 
ions, who had been attentively listening, burst simultaneously 
into laughter at his last allusion 

“ And now, Shikib, it is your turn Tell us your story," ex- 
claimed T6-nO'Chiuji6, turning to him 
" What worth hearing can your humble servant tell you ^ ’’ 

“ Go on , be quick , don’t be shy , let us hear ' ’’ 
Shikib-no-Ji6, after a little meditation, thus began 
“ When I was a student at the University I met there wntli a 
woman of very unusual intelligence She was m every respect 

A female divinity in Indian mythology 
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one with whom as Snnia no Kami Ins *ai(l jon could discuss 
affairs both public and pn\alc Her dishing genius and do 
qucncc were sudi that all ordinar> scholars would find them 
sel\ cs unable to cope w itli her and w ould be at once reduced to 
silence Now ni} storj is as follows — 

I was taking lessons from a certain professor who had 
se\cral dauglucrs and she was one of them It happened b\ 
some chance or other I fell much into her socictj llic profes 
sor who noticed this once took up a wine cup in Ins hand and 
said to me Hear what I sing about two choices ^ 

This was a plain offer put before me and thenceforward I 
cndca\orcd for the sake of Ins tuition to make m> self as agree 
able as possible to his daughter I tell jou frankiv however 
that I had no particular affection for her though she scunicd 
already to regard me as her victim She seized c\cr> opportu 
ml} of pointing out to me the wa> in which we should have to 
steer botli m public and private life When she wrote to me 
she never cmplo}<.d the effeminate si}lc of llic Katia but 
wrote oh! so magmficcntl) * Tlic great interest which she 
took in me induced me to pa> frequent visits to her and b} 
making her m) tutor I learned how to compose ordmarj 
Chinese poems However though I do not forget all these 
benefits and though it is no doubt tiaic tint our wife or daugli 
ter shovild not lack intelligence }ci for the life of me I cannot 
bring m>sc]/ to approve of a woman hke this And still less 
hkel} IS It that such could be of an} use to the wives of high 
personages like }Oursclvcs Give me a lovable nature m hen 
of sharpness 1 I quite agree with Sama no Kami on this 
point 

What an interesting woman she must have been ex 
chimed To no Cfiiujio with the intention of making Sfnkib go 
on with his story 

This he fully understood and making a grimace he thus 
proceeded — 

Once when I went to her after a long absence — a vva} vve all 
have }OU know — she did not receive me openly as usual but 
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spoke to me from behind a screen I surmised that this arose 
from chagrin at my negligence, and I intended to avail myself 
of this opportunity to break with her But the sagacious 
woman was a woman of the world, and not like those who easily 
lose their temper or keep silence about their grief She was 
quite as open and frank as Sama-no-Kami would approve of 
She told me, in a low clear voice, ‘ I am suffering from heart- 
burn, and I cannot, therefore, see you face to face, yet, if you 
have anything important to say to me, I will listen to you ’ 
This was, no doubt, a plain truth , but what answer could I 
give to such a terribly frank avowal ^ ‘ Thank you,’ said I, 
simply , and I was just on the point of leaving, when, relenting, 
perhaps, a little, she said aloud, ‘ Come again soon, and I shall 
be all right ’ To pass this unnoticed would have been impolite , 
yet I did not like to remain there any longer, especially under 
such circumstances so, looking askance, I said 

Here I am, then why excuse me, is my visit all in vain 
And my consolation is, jou tell me, come again? 

No sooner had I said this than she dashed out as follows with 
a brilliancy of repartee which became a woman of her genius 

' If we fond lovers were, and meeting every night, 

I should not be ashamed, were it even in the light I ' 

“ Nonsense, nonsense ’ ” cried Genji and the others, who 
either were, or pretended to be, quite shocked “ Where can 
there be such a woman as that ^ She must have been a devil ' 
Fearful i fearful I ” And, snapping their fingers with disap- 
proving glances, they said, “ Do tell us something better do 
give us a better story than that ” 

Shikib-no-Ji6, however, quietly remarked * “ I have nothing 
else to relate,” and remained silent 

Hereupon a conversation took place to the following ef- 
fect 

“ It IS a characteristic of thoughtless people and that, with- 
out distinction of sex that they try to show off their small ac- 
complishments This IS, in the highest degree, unpleasant 
As for ladies, it may not, indeed, be necessary to be thorough 
master of the three great histones, and the five classical texts , 
yet they ought not to be destitute of some knowledge of both 
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public and prnatc alTnirs ind this knoulcdRc can be impcr 
ccptibl) acquired iMlliout mi rtguhr stud) of ibcni uhtcli 
though supcrficnl will \ct bcampi) sufTicicnt to enable them 
to talk plcasanlU about them null their friends But how con 
tcmptiblc thc\ nould seem if this made them aam of ill Tlic 
Manna sl)lc and pedantic phrases ncrc not meant for them 
and if thc\ u«c them the public xmII on!> sa\ would that the) 
would remember that the) are women and not men and the) 
would onl) incur the reproach of being pedants asmaiu ladies 
cspccialh among the aristocrac) do Again while the) 
should not be altogether iimerscd in poetical compositions 
the\ should nc\cr be sh\cs to them or allow thcinsebcs to be 
belra)cd into using strange quotations the onl\ consequence 
of which would be tliat the) would appear to be bold when thc\ 
ought to be rcscr\c(l and abstracted when \er\ hkeh thc\ ha\c 
practical duties to attend to How ultcrl\ inappropnatt for 
instance it would be on the Ma\ festival if while the alien 
tion of all present was concentrated on the solcmmli of the 
occ4asion the thoughts of these ladies were wandering on their 
own poetical imaginations about sweet flags onf again on 
Ibc Ninth das festival when all the nobles present were exer 
cismg their insentisc faculties on the subject of Chinese poems 
the) were to soluntcer to pour forth their grand ideas on the 
clew laid flowers of the chr>sanihcmum tlius endeavoring to 
rival their opponents of the stronger sex There is a time for 
cvcr)thing and all people but more csjicciilK women should 
be constantlv careful to watcli circumstances and not to air 
their acconiplisbmcnts at a time v\hcn nobod) cares for tlicni 
Tlicv should practise a sparing cconomv m displavmg their 
learning and eloquence and should even if circumstances re 
quire plead ignorance on sulijccts vvitli which the) arc 
familiar 

As to Genji even these last observations seemed onlv to cn 
courage Ins reverie still to nm upon a certain one whom he 
considered to be the bapp) medium between the too much and 
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the too little and, no definite conclusion havint^ been arrived 
at through the conversation, the evening passed a\\a> 

The long-continued rainy weather had now cleared up bright 
and fine, and the Prince Genji proceeded to the mansion of his 
father-in-law, whcic Lady Aoi, his biide, still resided with him 
She w'as in her private suite of apartments, and he soon joined 
her there vShe \Yas dignified and stately, both m m.mners and 
demeanor, and everything about her boic traces of scrujnilous 
neatness 

“ Such may be one of those described b) Sama-no-Kami, in 
wdiom w^e maj place confidence,” he thought, as he approached 
her At the same time, her loftj fiucenliness caused him to 
feel a momentary embarrassment, w’hich he at once tried to hide 
by chatting w'lth the attendant maid The air was close and 
heavy, and he was somewdiat oppressed bj it Ills fathcr-m-law' 
happened to pass b} the apartment He stopped and uttered a 
few w’ords from behind the curtain which o\erlning the door 
“ In this hot weather,” said Gcnji, in a low' tone, “ what makes 
him come herc^ ” and did not give the slightest encouragement 
to induce his fathcr-m-law to enter the room . so he passed 
along All present smiled significanth , and tittered “ IIow 
indiscreet'” exclaimed Gcnji, glancing at them rcprovmgh, 
and throw'ing himself back on a lid-sok (aim-stool), where he 
remained calm and silent 

It was, by no means, becoming behavior on the part of the 
Prince 

The day was drawing to an end wdicn it was announced that 
the mansion w'as closed in the certain celestial direction of the 
Naka-gami (central God) His ow'n mansion in Nijio (the 
one mentioned as being repaired in a previous chapter) w-as 
also in the same line of direction 

“ Where shall I go then^ ” said Gcnji, and w'lthout troubling 
himself any further, w'ent off into a doze All present expressed 
in different words their surprise at his unusual apathy There- 
upon some one reported that the residence of Ki-no-Kami, w'ho 
was in w'aitmg on the Prince, on the banks of the middle river 
(the River Kiogok) had lately been irrigated by bringing the 
stream into its gardens, making them cool and refreshing 

“ That’s very good, especially on such a close evening,” ex- 

®®This IS an astrological superstition it is most unliick> to proceed towards 
It IE said that -when this God is in any it and to remain in the same line ol its 
part of the compass, at the time hcinB, direction 
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claimed Genji rousing himself and he at once intimated to 
Ki no- Kami his desire of visiting his house To which the lat 
ter answered simply Yes He did not however really like 
the Prince s visit and was reluctantly telling his fellow attend 
ants that owing to a certain circumstance which had taken 
place at I>o no Kamis ® residence his wife (Ki no Kamis 
step mother) had taken up her abode with him that \ery even 
ing and that the rooms were all in confusion 

Genji heard all this distinctly but he would not change his 
mind and said That is all the better 1 I don t care to stay in 
a place where no fair statue dwells it is slow work 

Being thus pressed no alternative remained for the Ki no 
Kami and a messenger was despatched to order the preparation 
of apartments for the Prince Not long after this messenger 
had gone Genji started on his way to the house of Ivi no Kami 
whose mild objections against this quick proceeding were not 
listened to 

He left the mansion as quietly as possible even without tak 
mg formal leave of Us master and his escort consisted of a few 
favonte attendants 

The eastern front room m the dwelling quarters was 
wide open and a temporary arrangement was made for the re 
ception of the Prince who arrived there very quickly The 
scene of the garden struck him before anything else The sur 
face of the lake sparkled with Us glutenng waters The hedges 
surrounded it m rustic beauty and luxuriant shrubs grew in 
pleasing order Over all the fair scene the breeze of evening 
swept softly summer insects sang distinctly here and there and 
the fireflies hovered about in mazj dances 

The escort took up its quarters m a position which over 
looked the stream of water which ran beneath the corridor and 
here began to take cups of sake The host hastened to order 
also some refreshment to be prepared for Genji 

The latter was meanwhile gazing abstractedly about him 
thinking such a place might belong to the class w hich Sama no 
Kami fairly placed in the middle category He knew that the 
lady who was under the same root was a young beauty of whom 
he had heard something before and he was looking forward to 
a chance of seeing her 
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He then noticed the rustling of a silken dress escaping from 
a small boudoir to the right, and some youthful \oiccs, not 
without charm, were also heard, mingled with occasional 
sounds of suppressed laughter The casement of the boudoir 
had been, until a short time before, open, but was pulled dovsn 
by order of Ki-no-Kami, who, perhaps, doubted the propriety 
of Its being as it w as, and now only allow ed a struggling light to 
issue through the paper of the "sliding screen'” He pro- 
ceeded to one side of his room that he might sec w'hat could be 
seen, but there was no chance He still stood there that he 
might be able, at least, to catch some part of the coinersation 
It seems that this boudoir adjoined the general famil) room of 
the female inmates, and his cais were greeted b) some faint 
talking He inclined his head attentivel), and heard them 
whispering probably about himself 

" Is It not a pity that tne fate of so fine a prince should be 
already fixed ^ ” said one voice 

“ Yet he loses no opportunity of availing himself of the 
favors of fortune,” added another 
These remarks may have been made wuth no serious inten- 
tion, but as to Genji, he, even in hearing them, could not help 
thinking of a certain fair image of which he so fondl} dreamt 
At the same time feeling a thrill on reflecting that, if this kind of 
secret were to be discovered and discussed m such a manner, 
W'hat could be done 

He then heard an observation m delicate allusion to his verse 
w'hich he had presented to the Princess Momo-zono (peach- 
gardens) with the flowers of Asagao (morning-glory, or con- 
volvulus) 

" What cautious beauties they are to talk m that w ay ' But 
I wonder if their forms when seen will answ'er to the pictures 
of my fancy,” thought Genji, as he retired to his onginal posi- 
tion, for he could hear nothing more interesting 

Ki-no-Kami presently entered the room, brought m some 
fruits, trimmed the lamp, and the visitor and host now began to 
enjoy a pleasant leisure 

“ What has become of the ladies ^ Without some of them no 
society IS cheerful,” observed Genji 
" Who can there be to meet such wishes^” said the Ki-no- 
Kami to himself, but took no notice of Genji’s remark 
There were several boys in the house who had followed Ki- 
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no Kami into the room They were the sons and brothers of 
Ki no Kami Among them there was one about twelve or 
thirteen who was nicer looking than the others Genji of 
course did not know who the> all were and accordingly made 
inquiries When he came to the last mentioned boj Ki no 
Kami replied — 

He IS the youngest son of the late Lord Yemen now an 
orphan and from his sister s connections he is now staying 
here He is shrewd and unlike ordinary boys His desire is 
to take Court service but he has as yet no patron 

Whatapit>l Is then the sister you mentioned your step 
mother’ 

Yes sir it is so 

What a good mother you have got I once overheard the 
Emperor to whom I believe a pnvatc application had been 
some time made in her behalf referring to her said What has 
become of her ’ Is she here now ’ said Genji and lowering 
his voice added How changeable are the fortunes of the 
world 1 

It IS her present state sir But as you may perceive it 
differs from her original expectation Changeable indeed 
arc the fortunes of this world especially so the fortunes of 
women < 

Does lyo respect her’ Perhaps lie idolizes her as his 
master 

That is a question perhaps as a fn ate master I am the 
foremost to disapprov e of this infatuation on his part 

Are you ’ Ne\ ertheless he trusts her to such a one as you 
He is a kind father * But where are they all ’ 

All m their private apartments 

Genji by this time apparently desired to be alone and Ki no 
Kami now retired with the boys All the escort were already 
slumbenng comfortably each on his own cool rush mat under 
the pleasant persuasion of sake 

Genji was now alone He tned to doze but could not It 
was late in the evening and all was still around His sharpened 
senses made him aware that the room next but one to his own 
was occupied which led him to imagine that the lady of whom 
he had been speaking might be there He rose softly and once 
more proceeded to the other side of the room to listen to what 
he might overhear He heard a tender voice probably that of 
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Kokimi, the boy spoken of before, who appealed to have just 
enteied the room, saying 
“ Are you here ? ” 

To which a female voice replied, “ Yes, dear, but has the visi- 
tor yet retired ? ” And the same voice added 
“ Ah > so neai , and yet so far < ” 

“ Yes, I should think so, he is so nice-looking, as they say ” 
“ Were it daytime I would see him, too,” said the lady in a 
diowsy voice 

“ I shall go to bed, too ' But what a bad light,” said the boy, 
and Genji conjectured that he had been trimming the lamp 
The lady presently clapped her hands for a sci vant, and said, 
“ Where is Chiujio, I feel lonely, I wish to see her ” 

“ Madam, she is m the bath now, she will be here soon,” re- 
plied the servant 

“ Suppose I pay my visit to her, too^ What harm ' no harm, 
perhaps,” said Genji to himself He withdrew the fastening of 
the intervening door, on the other side there was none, and it 
opened The entrance to the room whei e the lady was sitting 
was only screened by a curtain, with a glimmering light inside 
By the reflection of this light he saw travelling trunks and bags 
all scattered about , through these he groped his way and ap- 
proached the curtain He saw, leaning on a cushion, the small 
and pretty figure of a lady, who did not seem to notice his ap- 
proach, probably thinking it was Chiujio, for whom she had 
sent Genji felt nervous, but struggling against the feeling, 
startled the lady by saying 

“ Chiujio was called for, I thought it might mean myself, and 
I come to offer you my devoted services ” 

This was really an unexpected surprise, and the lady was at 
a loss 

“ It IS, of course, natural,” he said, ‘‘ you should be astonished 
at my boldness, but pray excuse me It is solely from my 
earnest desire to show at such an opportunity the great respect 
for you which I have felt for a very long time ” 

He was clever enough to know how to speak, and what to 
say, under all circumstances, and made the above speech in such 
an extremely humble and insinuating manner that the demon 
himself could not have taken offence, so she forbore to show 
any sudden resentment She had, however, grave doubts as to 
the propriety of his conduct, and felt somewhat uncomfortable, 
saying shyly, “ Perhaps you have made a mistake 1 ” 
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No certamlj not he replied What mistake can I ha\e 
made^ On the other hand I have no wish to offend you The 
evening however is \ery irksome and I should feel obliged if 
> on would permit me to converse with y on Then gently tak 
mg her hand he pressed her to return with him to his lonelj 
apartment 

She was still joung and weak and did not know what was 
most proper to do under these circumstances so half yielding 
half reluctantly was induced to be led there by him 
At this juncture Chiujio for whom she had sent previously 
entered the room Upon which Genjt exclaimed Ha ' 

Chiujio stared with astonishment at him whom she at once 
recognized as the Prince by the rich perfume wh ch he earned 
about him 

What does this mean ^ thought Chiujio She could still 
do nothing Had he been an ordinary personage she would 
ha\e immediately seized him E\en m that case however 
there was cnougli room to doubt whether it would not have 
been better to a\oid any violent steps lest it might have gi\en 
rise to a disagreeable famil> scandal hence Chmjio was com 
pletel) perplexed and mechanically followed them 

Genji was too bold to fear bystanders a common fault with 
high personages and coolly closed the door upon her saving 
She will soon return to you 

The lady being placed m such an awlwvard position and not 
knowing what Chiujio might imagine became as it were be 
wildered Genji was however as artful and insinuating as 
might be expected in consoling her though we do not know 
where he had learnt his eloquence This was really trying 
for her and she said Your condescension is beyond my merit 
I cannot disregard it It is however absolutely necessary to 
know Who IS who 

But such Ignorance he a little abashed rejoined as not 
to know Who IS who is the very proof of my inexperience 
Were I supposed to understand too well I should indeed be 
sorrv You have very likely heard how little I mix m the 
world This perhaps is the very reason why you distrust me 
The excess of the blindness of my mind seems strange even to 
m}self 

He spoke thus insinuatingly She on her part feared that 
if his fascinating address should assume a warmer tone it would 
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be still more trying for her and more difficult to withstand, so 
she determined, however hard she might appear, not to give any 
encouragement to his feelings, and showed therefore a coolness 
of manner To her meek character there was thus added a firm 
resolution, and it seemed like a young bamboo reed with its 
strength and tenderness combined, difficult to bend ’ Still she 
felt the struggle very keenly, and tears moistened her eyes 
Genji could not help feeling touched Not knowing exactly 
how to soothe her, he exclaimed, “ What makes you treat me so 
coolly ^ It IS true we are not old acquaintances, but it docs not 
follow that this should prevent us from becoming good friends 
Please don’t discompose yourself like one who does not know 
the world at all it pierces my heart ” 

This speech touched her, and her fiimness began to waver 
“ Were my position what it once was,” said she, “ and I re- 
ceived such attention, I might, however unworthy, have been 
moved by your affection, but as my position in life is now 
changed, its unsatisfactory condition often makes me dream of 
a happiness I cannot hope to enjoy ” Hereupon she remained 
silent for some moments, and looked as if she meant to say that 
she could no longer help thinking of the line 

Don’t tell anyone you’ve seen my home 

But these few moments of silence agitated the pure waters of 
her virtuous mind, and the sudden recollection of her aged hus- 
band, whom she did not generally think much about, occurred 
tenderly to her memory She shuddered at the idea of his 
seeing her in such a dilemma as this, even in a dream, and 
without a word fled back to her apartment, and Genji was once 
more alone 

Now the chanticleer began to proclaim the coming day, and 
the attendants rose from their couches, some exclaiming “ How 
soundly we have slept,” others, “ Let us get the carriage ready ” 
Ki-no-Kami also came out saying, “ Why so early, no need 
of such hurry for the Prince ” 

Genji also arose, and putting on his naosh, went out on a 
balcony on the southern side of the house, where he leaned upon 
the wooden balustrade and meditated as he looked round him 
It appears that people were peeping out of the casement on 
the western side, probably being anxious to catch a glimpse of 
the Prince, whose figure was indistinctly to be seen by them 
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from tbc top of a short screen standing uitlnn t!ic trclhs 
Among these spectators llicrc was one w !io pcrliaps miglit ln\ c 
felt a thrill run through her fninc as she beheld him It was 
the s cr) moment w hen the skj w is being tinted bj the glow mg 
streaks of morn nnd the moon s pale light was still lingering in 
the far distance The aspect of the passionless hcaecns be 
comes radiant or gloomj in response to the heart of him who 
looks upon It And to Genji whose thoughts were sccrctlj oc 
cupicd w ith the c\ ents of the c\ cning the scene could only hai c 
gi\ cn rise to sorrow ful emotions 

Reflecting how he might on some future occasion convc) a 
message to the ladj and looking back several times ho pres 
cntl} quitted the house and returned to the mansion of his 
father in law 

During some da>s succeeding the above events he was stav 
mg at the mansion with his bride llis thoughts however 
w ere now constantl) turning to the lad> on the bank of tbc mid 
die nver He therefore summoned Ki no Kami before him 
and tlnis addressed him — 

Cannot jou let me have the bo> the son of the late 
Chiunagon whom I saw the other da> ’ He is a nice lad 
and 1 vv isli to liav c him near at hand I w ill also introduce him 
to the Emperor 

‘ I receive jour commands 1 will talk with his ststcr and 
see if she consents to it replied Ki no Kami with a bow 

These last words alluding to the object winch occupied liis 
thoughts caused Gcnji to start but he said willi apparent calm 
ness — • 

Has the lady presented jou jet with a brother or a sister’ 

No sir notjet she has been married now these two jears 
but it seems she is alwajs thinking she is not settled m the way 
her parents desired and is not quite contented with her posi 
tion 

What a pity! I heard however shewasaverj good lady 
Is it so’ 

Yes I quite believe so but hitherto we have lived separate 
ly and were not very cordial which as all the world knows is 
usual in such relationship 

After the lapse of five or six days the boy Kokimi was 

Th f th f Kolc m seem t have beeo holdi g tl e office Y m n n Kam 
ss w 11 a Ch u goo. 
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brought to him He was not tall or handsome but ver}'’ intel- 
ligent, and in manners perfectly well-bicd Genji treated him 
with the greatest kindness, at whicli, in his boyish mind, lie was 
highly delighted Geiiji now asked him many questions about 
his sister, to which he gave such answers as he could, but often 
with shyness and diffidence Hence Gcnji was unable to take 
him into his confidence, but by skilfully coaxing and pleasing 
him, he ventured to hand him a letter to be taken to his sister 
The boy, though he possibly guessed at its meaning, did not 
trouble himself much, but taking it, duly delivered it to his 
sister She became confused and thoughtful as she took it, and 
fearing what the boy might think, opened the letter and held it 
before her face as she read, in order to conceal the expression of 
her countenance 

It was a long one, and among other things contained the 
following lines 

I had a dream, a dream so sweet, 

Ah! would that I could dream again, 

Alas, no sleep these ejes will greet, 

And so I strive to dream in vain ' 

It was beautifully written, and as her eyes fell upon the pas- 
sionate words, a mist gathered over them, and a momentary 
thought of her own life and position once more flashed over her 
mind, and without a word of comment to the boy, she retired 
to rest 

A few days afterwards Kokimi was again invited to pm the 
Prince Thereupon he asked his sister to give him an answer 
to the Prince’s letter 

“ Tell the Prince,” she said, " there is no one Jwjc who reads 
such letters ” 

“ But,” said the boy, “ he does not expect such an answer as 
this ' How can I tell him so ? ” 

At first, she half-resolved to explain everything to Kokimi, 
and to make him thoroughly understand why she ought not to 
receive such letters, but the effort was too painful, so she sim- 
ply said, " It IS all the better for you not to talk in that way If 
you think it so serious why should you go to him at all ^ ” 

“Yet, how can I disobey his commands to go back^” ex- 
claimed the boy, and so he returned to Genji without any writ- 
ten answer to him, 
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I was weary of waiting for you Perhaps you too had for 
gotten me said Genji when he saw the boy who was how 
ever silent and blushed And what answer have you brought 
me^ continued Genji and then the boy replied m the exact 
words which his sister had used 

What"? cried Genji and continued Perhaps you may 
not know so I will tell you I knew >our sister before she knew 
1)0 But she likes to treat me so because she thinks she has 
got a ver) good friend in lyo but do you be like a brother to 
me The days of lyo will be probably fewer than mine 

He now returned to the Palace tal mg Ivomini with him and 
going to his dressing room attired him nicely in the Court 
st)le inaword he treated him as a parent would do 

B) the boy s assistance several more letters were conve) ed to 
his sister Her resolution however remained unshaken 

If one s heart were once to deviate from the path she re 
fleeted the only end we could expect would be a damaged 
reputation and misery for life the good and the bad result from 
one s self 

Thus thinking she resoI\ ed to return no answer She might 
indeed have admired the person of Genji and probably did so 
)et whenever such feelings came into her mind the next 
thought that suggested itself was What is the use of such idle 
admiration? 

Meanwhile Genji was often thinking of paying a visit to the 
house where she was staying but he did not consider it becom 
mg to do so without some reasonable pretext more especialU 
as he would have been sorry and for her sake more than his 
own to draw a suspicion upon her 

It happened however after a prolonged residence at the 
Court that another occasion of closing the Palace m the certain 
celestial line of direction armed Catching at this opportunity 
he left the Palace and suddenly turning out of his road went 
straight to Ki no Kami s residence with the excuse that he had 
just discovered the above fact on his way Ki no-Kam: sur 
prised at this unexpected visit had onI> to bow before him and 
acknowledge the honor of his presence The boy Kokimi was 
already there before him hiving been secretlj informed of his 
intention beforehand and he attended on him as usual in his 
apartment on his irnval 

The lady who had been told by her brother that the Pjrince 
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earnestly desired to see her, knew well how dang^crons it was to 
approach an inviting flower growing on the edge of a precipice 
She was not, of couise, insensible to his coming m such a man- 
ner, with an excuse for the sake of seeing her, but she did not 
wish to increase her dream-like inquietude by seeing him 
And again, if he ventured to visit hci apartment, as he did be- 
fore, It might be a serious compromise for her 

For these reasons she retiied wdnle her brother was with 
Genji, to a private chamber of Chiujio, her companion, in tlie 
rear of the mam building, under the pretence that her own room 
was too near that of the Prince, besides she was indisposed and 
required “ Tataki,” which she desired to liave done in a re- 
tired part of the house 

Genji sent his attendants very early to their own quartcis, and 
then, through Kokimi, requested an interview with the lad} 
Kokimi at first was unable to find her, till after scarcliing 
everywhere, he, at last, came to the apartment of Chiujio, and 
with great earnestness endeavored to persuade her to see Genji, 
in an anxious and half trembling voice, while she replied in a 
tone slightly angry, “ What makes you so busy ? Why do you 
trouble yourself^ Boys carrying such messages are highly 
blamable ” 

After thus daunting him, she added, more mildly, “ Tell the 
Prince I am somewhat indisposed, and also that some friends 
are with me, and I cannot w'ell leave them now ” And she 
again cautioned the boy not to be too officious, and sent him 
away fiom her at once 

Yet, at the bottom of her heart, different feelings might have 
been struggling from those which her W'ords seemed to express, 
and some such thoughts as these shaped themselves to her 
mind “ Were I still a maiden in the home of my beloved par- 
ents, and occasionally received his visits there, how happy 
might I not be ^ Hoav trying to act as if no romantic senti- 
ment belonged to my heart ' ” 

Genji, who was anxiously waiting to know how^ the boy 
would succeed in persuading his sister, was soon told that all his 
efforts were in vain Upon hearing this he remained for some 
moments silent, and then relieved his feelings with a long- 
drawn sigh, and hummed 

Tataki, or Amma, a sort of shampooing, a \cry common medical treatment 
in Japan 
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Tite Ilahalvj gt” di tant tree 

Spreads broom like ocr the silent waste 
Approach how changed its shape we see 
In sam we tr) its shade to taste 

The lad> uas unable to sleep and her thoughts also took 
the fol!cn\ing poetic shape — 

Too like the Hahaki gi tree 
Lonely and humble I mu t dwell 
^or dare to gi\c a thought to thee 
But only sigh a long farewell 

All the other inmates of the house were now in a sound 
slumber but sleep came not to Gcnjis c\c« He did indeed 
admire her tmniotablc and chaste nature tnil this onl) drew 
his heart more towards her Ho was agitated At one mo 
ment he cried Well then! at another Howctcrl 

Still! At last turning to the hot he passionatcl) c\ 
claimed Lead me to her at once! 

Kokimt calrnl) replied It is impossible too man> c\cs arc 
around us » 

Gcn;t with a sigh then threw himself back on the cushion 
sa>ing to Kokimi \ou at least will be m\ friend and shall 
share m> apartment ! 
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CHAPTER III 

BEAUTIFUL CICADA 

( '^ ENJI was still sleepless ! " Never have I been so badly 
^ treated I have now discovered what the disappoint- 
ment of the world means,” he murmured, while the 
boy Kokimi la} down beside him fast asleep The smallness 
of his stature, and the graceful waving of his short hair, could 
not but recall to Genji the beautiful tresses of his sister, and 
bring her image vividly before him , and, long before the day- 
light appeared, he lose up, and returned to his residence with 
all speed For some time after this no communication took 
place between the lady and himself Fle could not, however, 
banish her from his thoughts, and he said to Kokiini that “ he 
felt his former experience too painful, and that he stro\c to 
drive away his care , yet in vain , his thoughts would not obey 
his wish, and he begged him, therefore, to seek some favorable 
opportunity for him to see her ” Kokimi, though he did not 
quite like the task, felt proud of being made his confidant, and 
thenceforward looked incessantly, w'lth keen boyish eyes, for a 
chance of obliging him 

Now, it happened that Ki-no-Kami went down to his official 
residence in his province, and only the female members of his 
family were left at home " This is the time,” said Kokimi to 
himself, and went to Genji, and persuaded him to come wuth 
him “What can the boy do^” thought Genji, “I fear not 
very much, but I must not expect too much ” , and they started 
at once, in Kokimi’s carnage, so as to arrive in good time 
The evening was darkening round them, and they drew up 
on one side of the house, where few persons w'ere likely to ob- 
serve them As it happened to be Kokimi who had come, no 
fuss was made about his arrival, nor any notice taken of it 
He entered the house , and, leaving the Prince in the Eastern 
Hall, proceeded first into the inner room The casement was 
closed 
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How IS it the casement is closed? he demanded of the 
servants They told him That the Lady of the West (Ki no 
Kami s sister so called by the domestics from her living to 
the westward of the house) was there on a visit since noon and 
was plajing Go with his sister The door by which the boy 
had entered the room was not entirely closed Genji softly 
came up to it and the whole intenor of the apartment was 
visible He stood facing the west On one side of the room 
was a folding screen one end of which was pushed back and 
there was nothing besides to obstruct his view His first 
glance fell on the fair figure of her of whom he had so fondly 
dreamt sitting b> a lamp near a central pillar She wore a 
dress of dark purple and a kind of scarf thrown over her shoul 
ders her figure was slight and delicate and her face was partly 
turned aside as if she did not like to expose it even to her 
companions Her hands were prettily shaped and tiny and 
she used them with a gentle reserve half covering them 
Another lady younger than herself sat facing the east — that 
IS just opposite Genji — and was therefore entirely visible to 
him She was dressed in a thin white silk with a Ko uchiki 
(outer vestment) worked with red and blue flowers thrown 
loosely over it and a crimson sash round her waist Her 
bosom was partly revealed her complexion very fair her 
figure rather stout and tall the head and neck m good propor 
tions and the lips and eyelids lovely The hair was not very 
long but reached in vravy lines to her shoulders 

If a man had such a daughter he might be satisfied 
thought Genji But perhaps she may be a little deficient in 
quietness No matter how this may be she has sufficient at 
tractions 

The game was drawing to a close and they paid very little 
attention to Kokimi on his entrance The principal interest 
in it was over they were hurrying to finish it One was look 
mg quietly at the board and said Let me see that point must 
be Ji Let me play the Koh* of this spot The other saying 
I am beaten let me calculate began to count on her fingers 
the number of spaces at each corner at the same time saying 
Ten ’ tw enty • thirty • forty ! When Genji came in this way 

^ to see them together he perceived that his idol m the matter 
of personal beauty was somewhat inferior to her friend He 

J ndKh ethnni f rt p t snth gam f G 
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was not, indeed, able to behold the full face of the formei , ) ct, 
when he shifted his position, and fixed his ga/c steadfastly 
upon hei, the piofile became distinct He obsen^cd that her 
eyelids were a little swollen, and the line of the nose was not 
very delicate. He still admiicd her, and said to himself, 
“ But perhaps she is more sweet-tempered than the others " , 
but when he again turned his eyes to the } ounger one, strange 
to say the calm and cheerful smile which occasionally beamed 
in dier face touched the heart of Genji , moreover, his usual 
interviews with ladies generally took place m full ceremony 
He had never seen them in so familiar an attitude before, with- 
out restraint or leseiwe, as on the present occasion, which 
made him quite enjoy the scene Kokimi now came out, and 
Genji retiied stealthily to one side of the door along the cor- 
ridor The former, who saw him there, and supposed he had 
remained waiting in the place he had left him all the while, 
apologized for keeping him so long, and said . “ A cei tain 

young lady is now staying here , I am sorry, but I did not dare 
mention your visit ” 

" Do you mean to send me away again disappointed ^ How 
inglorious it is,” replied Genji 

“ No , why so ^ The lady may leave shortly I will then 
announce you ” 

Genji said no more The ladies had by this time concluded 
their game, and the servants, who were about to retire to their 
own apartments, cried out, " Where is our young master ^ we 
must close this door ” 

“ Now IS the time, pray take me there, don’t be too late 
Go and ask,” said Genji 

Kokimi knew very well how hard was his task to persuade 
his sister to see the Prince, and was meditating taking him into 
her room, without hei permission, when she was alone So he 
said, hesitatingly, “ Please wait a little longer, till the other 
lady, Ki-no-Kami’s sister, goes away ” 

“ Is Ki-no’s sister here ^ So much the better Please in- 
troduce me to her before she leaves,” said Genji 

“ But ! ” 

“ But what? Do you mean that she is not worth seeing? ” 
retorted Genji ; and would fain have told the boy that he had 
already seen her, but thought it better not to do so, and con- 
tinued “ Were we to wait for her to retire, it would become 
too late . we should have no chance ” 
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Hereupon Kokimi detcmimed to risk a little and went back 
to his sister s room rolling up a curtain uhicli hung m his wa> 
It IS too \\arm — let the air ml he cried as he passed 
through After a few minutes he returned and led Gcnji to 
the apartment on his own responsibility The lady with the 
scarf (lus sister) who had been for some time fondly supposing 
that Genji had given up thinking about her appeared startled 
and embarrassed when she saw him but as a matter of course 
the usual courtesies were paid Tlie younger lady however 
(who was free from all such thoughts) was rather pleased at 
his appearance It happened that when the eyes of the 
younger were turned in another direction Gcnji ventured to 
touch slightly the shoulder of his favorite who startled at the 
action rose suddenly and left the room on pretence of seeking 
something she required dropping her scarf m her haste as a 
cicada casts ofT us tender wingy shell and leaving her friend to 
converse with the Prince He was chagrined but did not be 
tray lus vexation cither by words or looks and now began to 
carry on a conversation with the lady who remained whom he 
had already admired Here lus usual bold flirtation followed 
The young lady who was at first disturbed at his assurance 
betrayed her youthful mcxpcncncc in such matters yet for an 
innocent maiden she was rather coquettish and he went on 
flirting with her 

Chance meetings like this said he often anso from 
deeper causes than those which take place m the usual routine 
of things so at least say the ancients If I say I love you you 
might not believe me and yet indeed it is so Do think of 
me! True we are not yet quite free and perhaps I might not 
be able to see you so often as I wish but I hope you will wait 
with patience and not forget me 

Truly I also fear what people might suspect and there 
fore I may not be able to communicate with you at all said 
she innocently 

Perhaps it might not be desirable to employ any other 
hand he rejoined If you only send your message say 
through Kokimi there would not be any harm 

Genji now rose to depart and slyly possessed himself of the 
scarf which had been dropped by the other lady Kokimi 
who had been dozing all the time started up suddenly wlien 
Genji roused him He then led the latter to the door At 
VOL, Ila —5 
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this moment, the tremulous voice of an acjcd female domestic, 
who appeared quite unexpectedly, exclaimed 
“Who IS there ^ ” 

To which Kokiini immediately replied, “ It is I > ” 

“ What brings you heie so late^ “ asked the old woman, m 
a querulous tone 

“ How inquisitive ' I am now going out What harm '' ” 
retorted the boy, rather scornfully , and, stepping up to the 
threshold, gave Genji a push over it, when all at once the 
shadow of Ins tall figure was projected on the moonlit floor 
“ Who’s that^ ” Cl led the old woman sharpl}, and m alarm , 
but the next moment, without wailing for anj i eply, mumbled 
on “ Ah, ah i ’tis Miss Mimb, no wonder so tall ” 

This remark seemed to allude to one of her fellow-sers'ants, 
who must have been a stalwart maiden, and the subject of re- 
marks among her companions The old woman, quite satis- 
fied m thinking that it was she ivlio was until Kokiini, added 
“ You, my young master, will soon be as tall as she is , I unll 
come out this way, too,” and approached the door Genji 
could do nothing but stand silent and motionless When she 
came nearer she said, addressing the supposed Mimb, “ Have 
you been waiting on the young mistress this evening^ I have 
been ill since the day before yesterday, and kept myself to my 
room, but was sent for this evening because my services were 
required I cannot stand it ” So saying, and -without waiting 
for any reply, she passed on, muttering as she went, “ Oh ' my 
pain I my pain < ” Genji and the boy now w'cnt forth, and they 
drove back to the mansion in Nijio Talking over the events 
of the evening, Genji ironically said to his companion, " Ah • 
you are a nice boy ' ” and snapped his fingers with chagrin at 
the escape of his favorite and her indifference Kokimi said 
nothing Genji then murmured, " I was clearly slighted Oh 
wretched me ' I cannot rival the happy lyo ' ” Shortly after, 
he retired to rest, taking with him, almost unconsciously, the 
scarf he had carried off, and again making Kokimi share his 
apartment, for company’s sake He had still some hope that 
the latter might be useful to him , and, with the intention of 
stirring up his energes, observed, “ You are a nice boy , but I 
am afraid the coldness shown to me by your sister may at last 
weaken the friendship between you and me ” 

Kokimi still made no reply Genji closed his eyes but 
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could not sleep so he started up and taking writing materials 
began to \\ nte apparently without any fixed purpose and m 
dited the following distich — 

Where the acada casts her shell 
In the shadows of the tree 
There is one whom I love well 
Though her heart is cold to me 

Casting away the piece of paper on which these words were 
written — purposely or not who knows'* — he again leaned his 
head on his hand Kokimi slyly stretching out his hand 
picked up the paper from the floor and hid it quickly in his 
dress Genji soon fell into profound slumber in which he was 
speedily joined by Kokimi 

Some dajs passed away and Kokimi returned to his sister 
who on seeing him chided him severely saying — 

Though I managed with some difficulty we must not for 
get what people might say of us your officiousness is most 
unpardonable Do you know what the Prince himself will 
think of jour childish trick ^ 

Thus was poor Kokimi on the one hand reproached by 
Genji for not doing enough and on the other by his sister 
for being too officious* was he not in a very happy position* 
Yet notwithstanding her words he ventured to draw from his 
dress the paper he had picked up in Genji s apartment and 
offered it to her The lady hesitated a moment though some 
what inclined to read it holding it in her hand for some little 
time undecided At length she ventured to throw her eyes 
over its contents At once the loss of her scarf floated upon 
her mind as she read and taking up her pen wrote on part of 
the paper where Genji had wntten bis verses the words of a 
song — 

Amidst dark shadows of the tree 
Cicada s wing with dew is wet 
So in mine eyes unknown to thee 
Spring Sweet tears of fond regret 
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self ‘ Ah' stranger crossing there When his attendant 
informed him that these lovely white flowers were called Yu 
gao (e\ening glory) adding and at the same time pointing 
to the flowers See the flowers only flourishing m that glon 
ous state 

What beautiful flowers they are exclaimed Genji Go 
and beg a bunch 

The attendant thereupon entered the half opened gate and 
asked for some of them on which a young girl dressed in a 
long tunic came out taking an old fan in her hand and saying 
Let us put them on this those with strong stems plucked 
off a few stalks and laid them on the fan 
These were given to the attendant who walked slowly back 
Just as he came near to Genji the gate of Ivoremitz s court yard 
opened and Koremitz himself appeared who took the flowers 
from him and handed them to Genji at the same moment say 
ing I am very sorry I could not find the gate key and that 
I made you wait so long in the public road though there is no 
one hereabouts to stare at or recognize you I sincerely beg 
your pardon 

The carnage was now driven in and Genji alighted The 
Ajari elder brother of Koremitz Mikawa no Kami his 
brother in law and the daughter of Daini all assembled and 
greeted him The nun also rose from her couch to welcome 
him 

How pleased I am to see you she said but you see I 
have quite altered I have become a nun I have given up the 
world I had no reluctance in doing this If I had any un 
easiness it was on your account alone My health however 
IS beginning to improve evidently the divine blessing on this 
sacrifice 

I was so sorry replied Genji to hear you were ill and 
now still more so to find you have given up the world I hope 
that you may live to witness my success and prosperity It 
grieves me to think you were compelled to make such a 
change yet I believe this will secure your enjoyment of hap 
pmess hereafter It is said that when one leaves this world 
without a single regret one passes straight to Paradise As 
he said these words his eyes became moistened 


Name of n des ast eal office 
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Now, It IS common for nurses to regard their foster children 
with blind affection, whatever may be their faults, thinking, so 
to speak, that what is crooked is straight So m Genji’s case, 
who, m Daini’s eyes, was next door to perfection, this blind- 
ness was still more strongly apparent, and she always regarded 
her office as his nurse, as an honor, and while Genji was dis- 
couising m the above manner, a tear began to trickle from her 
eyes 

“You know,” he continued, “at what an early age I was 
deprived of my dearest ties, theie were, indeed, several who 
looked after me, but you were the one to whom I was most 
attached In due course, after I grew up, I ceased to see you 
regularly I could not visit you as often as I thought of you, 
yet, when I did not see you for a long time, I often felt very 
lonely Ah' if there were no such things as partings in the 
world ' ” 

He then enjoined them earnestly to persevere in prayer for 
their mother’s health, and said, “ Good-by ” 

At the moment of quitting the house he remembered that 
something was written on the fan that held the flowers It 
was already twilight, and he asked Koremitz to bring a taper, 
that he might see to read it It seemed to him as if the fra- 
grance of some fair hand that had used it still remained, and on 
it was written the following couplets 

“ The crystal dew at Evening’s hour 
Sleeps on the Yugao’s beauteous flower, 

Will this please him, whose glances bright. 

Gave to the flowers a dearer light ^ ” 

With apparent carelessness, without any indication to show 
who the writer was, it bore, however, the marks of a certain 
excellence Genji thought, “this is singular, coming from 
whence it does,” and turning to Koremitz, he asked, “ Who 
lives in this house to your right'*” “Ah,” exclaimed Kore- 
mitz mentally, “ as usual, I see,” but replied with indiffei ence, 
“ Truly I have been here some days, but I have been so busy 
m attending my mother that I neither know nor have asked 
about the neighbors ” “ You may probably be surprised at 
my inquisitiveness,” said Genji, “ but I have reasons for asking 
this on account of this fan I request you to call on them, 
and make inquiries what sort of people they are ” 
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Koremitz thereupon proceeded to the house and calling 
out a servant sought from him the information he wanted 
when he was told that This is the house of Mr Yomei no 
Ske He IS at present m the country his lady is still young 
her brothers are in the Court service and often come here to 
see her The whole history of the family I am not acquainted 
with With this answer Koremitz returned and repeated it 
to Genji who thought Ahl the sending of this verse may be 
a trick of these conceited Court fellow si but he could not 
entirelj free his mind from the idea of its having been sent es 
pecially to himself This was consistent with the characteris 
tic vanity of his disposition He therefore took out a paper 
and disguising his handwriting (lest it should be identified) 
indited the following — 

Were I the flower to see more near 
W hich once at dusky eve I saw 
It might have charms for me more dear 
And look more beauteous than before 

And this he sent to the house by his servant and set off on his 
way He saw a faint light through the clunks of the blinds of 
the house like the glimmer of the firefl> It gave him as he 
passed a silent sort of longing The mansion in Rokjio to 
which he was proceeding this evening was a handsome build 
ing standing amidst fine woods of rare growth and beaut> 
and all was of comfortable appearance Its mistress was alto 
gether in good circumstances and here Genji spent the hours 
in full ease and comfort 

On his way home next morning he again passed the front 
of the house where grew the Yugao flowers and the recoUec 
tion of flowers which he had received the previous evening 
made him anxious to ascertain who the people were who lived 
there 

After the lapse of some time Koremitz came to pay him a 
visit excusing himself for not hav mg come before on account 
of his mother s health being more unsatisfactory He said 

In obedience to )our commands to make further inquiries 
I called on some people who know about my neighbors but 
could not get much information I was told however that 
there is a lad> who has been living there since last May but 
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who she IS even the people in the house do not know. Some- 
times I looked over the hedges between our gardens, and saw 
the youthful figure of a lady, and a maiden attending her, in a 
style of dress which betrayed a good origin Yesterday even- 
ing, after sunset, I saw the lady writing a letter, her face was 
veiy calm in expiession, but full of thought, and her attendant 
was often sobbing secretly, as she waited on her These 
things I saw distinctly ” 

Genji smiled He seemed more anxious than before to 
know something about them, and Koremitz continued 
“ Hoping to get some fullei information, I took an opportu- 
nity which presented itself of sending a communication to the 
house To this a speedy answei was icturned, wTiltcn by a 
skilful hand I conduded fioin this and other circumstances 
that there was something w'orth seeing and knowing enclosed 
within those w^alls ” Genji immediately exclaimed, “ Do > do ' 
try again, not to be able to find out is too provoking, ’ and 
he thought to himself, “ If in lowly life, wdnch is often left un- 
noticed, we find something attractive and fair, as Sama-no- 
Kami said, liow^ delightful it wull be, and I think, perhaps, this 
may be such a one ” 

In the meantime his thoughts were occasionally reverting 
to Cicada His nature was not, perhaps, so perverted as to 
think about persons of such condition and position in life as 
Cicada, but since he had heard the discussion about w'omen, 
and their seveial classifications, he had somehow become spec- 
ulative in his sentiments, and ambitious of testing all those 
different varieties by his owm experience While matters w^ere 
in this state lyo-no-Kami returned to the capital, and came in 
haste to pay his respects to Genji He w'as a swarthy, repul- 
sive looking man, bearing the traces of a long journey in his 
appearance, and of advanced age Still there was nothing 
unpleasant m his natural character and manners Genji was 
about to converse with him freely, but somehow or another an 
awkward feeling arose in his mind, and threw a restraint upon 
his cordiality “ lyo is such an honest old man,” he reflected, 
“ It is too bad to take advantage of him What Sama-no-Kami 
said IS true, ‘ that to strive to carry out wrong desires is man's 
evil failing ' ’ Her hardheartedness to me is unpleasant, but 
from the other side this deserves praise ! ” 

It was announced after this that lyo-no-Kami would return 
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to his province and take his wife with him and that his daugh 
ter would be left behind to be soon married 

This intelligence was far from pleasing to Genji and he 
longed once more onlj once more to behold the lad} of the 
scarf and he concerted w ith Kokimi how to arrange a plan for 
obtaining an interview Tlie lad} however was quite deaf to 
such proposals and the onl> concession she vouchsafed was 
that she occasionally received a letter and sometimes an 
swered it 

Autumn had now come Genjt was still thoughtful Lady 
Aoi saw him but seldom and was constantl} disquieted b} his 
protracted absence from her There was as we have before 
hinted atRokjio another person whom he had won with great 
difficult} and it would have been a htlk inconsistent if he be 
came too easily tired of her He indeed had not become cool 
towards her but the violence of his passion had somewhat 
abated The cause of this seems to have been that this lady 
was rather too 2ealous or wc ma} say jealous besides 
her age exceeded that of Genji b> some }ears The follow 
mg incident will illustrate the state of matters between 
them — 

One morning early Genji was about to take his departure 
with sleepy e}es listless and weary from her mansion at Rok 
jio A slight mist spread over the scene A maiden attendant 
of the mistress opened the door for his departure and led him 
forth The shrubbery of flowenng trees struck refreshingly 
on the sight with interlacing branches in rich confusion 
among which was some Asagao m full blossom Genji was 
tempted to dall} and looked contemplatively over them The 
maiden still accompanied him She wore a thin silk tunic of 
light green colors showing off her graceful waist and figure 
which It covered Her appearance was attractive Genji 
looked at her tenderly and led her to a seat in the garden and 
sat down by her side Her countenance was modest and 
quiet her wavy hair was neatly and prettily arranged Genji 
began humming in a low tone — 

The heart that roams from flower to flower 
Would fain its wandenngs not betray 
Yet Asagao in morning s hour 
Impels my tender wish to stray 
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So saying, he gently took her hand , she, however, without ap- 
pearing to understand his real meaning, answered thus 

“ You stay not till the mist be o’er, 

But hurry to depart, 

Say can the flower you leave, no more 
Detain your changeful heart?" 

At this juncture a young attendant in Sasmuki'' entered 
the garden, brushing away the dewy mist from the flowers, 
and began to gather some bunches of Asagao The scene was 
one which we might desire to paint, so full of quiet beauty, and 
Genji rose from his seat, and slowly passed homeward In 
those days Genji was becoming more and more an object of 
popular admiration m society, and we might even attribute the 
eccentricity of some of his adventures to the favor he enjoyed, 
combined with his great personal attractions Where beauti- 
ful flowers expand their blossoms even the rugged mountain- 
eer loves to rest under their shade, so wherever Genji showed 
himself people sought his notice 
Now with regard to the fair one about whom Koremitz was 
making inquiries After some still further investigations, he 
came to Genji and told him that “ there is some one who often 
visits there Who he was I could not at fiist find out, for he 
comes with the utmost privacy I made up my mind to dis- 
cover him, so one evening I concealed m}self outside the 
house, and waited Presently the sound of an approaching car- 
nage was heard, and the inmates of the house began to peep 
out The lady I mentioned before was also to be seen , I could 
not see her very plainly, but I can tell you so much she looked 
charming The carriage itself was now seen approaching, and 
it apparently belonged to some one of rank A little girl who 
was peeping out exclaimed, “ Ukon, look here, quick, Chiujio 
IS coming ” Then one older came forward rubbing her hands 
and saying to the child, ‘ Don’t be so foolish, don’t be excited ’ 
How could they tell, I wondered, that the cairiage was a Chiu- 
jio’s I stole forth cautiously and reconnoitred Near the 
house there is a small stream, over which a plank had been 
thrown by way of a bridge The visitor was rapidly approach- 


Sasmuki is a sort of loose trousers, tendant here mentioned to mean a boy, 
and properly worn by men only, hence others contend, this garment was worn 
some commentators conclude, the at- by females also when they rode 
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mg this bridge when an amusing incident occurred The elder 
girl came out m haste to meet him and was passing the bridge 
when the skirt of her dress caught in something ai 1 she well 
nigh fell into the water Confound that bridge what a bad 
Katzragi * she cried and suddenly turned pale How amus 
mg it was you may imagine The visitor was dressed m phin 
style he was followed by his page whom I recognized as be 
longing to To no Chiujio 

1 should like to see that same carnage interrupted Genji 
eagerl) as he thought to himself that house may be the 
home of the very girl whom he (To no Chiujio) spoke about 
perhaps he has discovered her hiding place 

I have also made an acquaintance Koremitz continued 
with a certain person m this house and it was through these 
means that I made closer observations The girl who nearly 
fell over the bridge is no doubt the lady s attendant but they 
pretend to be all on an equality Even when the little child 
said anything to betray them by its remarks they immediately 
turned It off Koremitz laughed as he told this adding this 
was an amusing trick indeed 

Oh exclaimed Genji I must have a look at them when 
I go to visit your mother you must manage this and with 
the words the picture of the Evening Glor> rose pleasantly 
before his eyes 

Now Koremitz not only was always prompt in attending to 
the wishes of Prince Genji but also was bj his own tempera 
ment fond of carrying on such intrigues He tried ever> 
means to favor his designs and to ingratiate himself with the 
lady and at last succeeded in bringing her and Genji together 
The details oi the plans by which all this w as brought about are 
too long to be given here Genji visited her often but it was 
with the greatest caution and pnvacy he never asked her 
when they met any particulars about her past life nor did he 
reveal his own to her He would not drive to her in his own 
carnage and Koremitz often lent him his own horse to ride 
He took no attendant with him except the one who had asked 
for the Evening Glory He would not even call on the 
nurse lest it might lead to discovenes The lady was puzzled 
at Ins reticence She would sometimes send her servant to 
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asceitain, if possible, what road he took, and wheic he went 
But somehow, by chance or design, he always became lost to 
her watchful eye His dress, also, was of the most ordinary 
desciiption, and his visits were always paid late in the evening 
To ber all this seemed like the mysteries of old legends True, 
she conjectuied from his demeanor and ways that he was a 
person of rank, but she never ascertained exactly who he was 
She sometimes repioached Koiemitz for bunging her into 
such strange circumstances But he cunningly kept himself 
aloof from such taunts 

Be this as it may, Genji still frequently visited her, though 
at the same time he was not unmindful that this kind of adven- 
ture was scarcely consistent with his position The giil was 
simple and modest in nature, not certainly manceuvring, 
neither was she stately or dignified m mien, but cvci> thing 
about her had a peculiar charm and interest, impossilile to de- 
scribe, and m the full charm of )outh not altogether void of 
experience 

“ But by what charm m her,” thought Gcnji, “ am I so 
strongly affected, no matter, I am so,” and thus his passion 
continued 

Her residence was only temporary, and this Genji soon be- 
came aware of “ If she leaves this place,” thought he, “ and 
I lose sight of her for when this may happen is uncertain 
what shall I do^ ” He at last decided to carry her off secretly 
to his own mansion in Nijio True, if this became known it 
would be an awkward business, but such aie love affairs, al- 
ways some dangers to be nsked* He therefore fondly en- 
treated her to accompany him to some place where they could 
be freer 

Her answer, however, was “ That such a proposal on his part 
only alarmed her ” Genji was amused at her girlish mode of 
expression, and earnestly said, “Which of us is a fox^° I 
don’t know, but anyhow be persuaded by me ” And after re- 
peated conversations of the same nature, she at last half-con- 
sented He had much doubt of the propriety of inducing her 
to take this step, nevertheless her final compliance flattered his 
vanity He recollected very well the Tokonatz (Pinks) which 
T6-no-Chiu]i6 spoke of, but never betrayed that he had any 
knowledge of that circumstance 

® A popular superstition in China and Japan believes foxes to have mysterious 
poivers over men 
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It was on the cvcninp of the I5tli of Aiijjiist wlicn they were 
together The moonlight streamed through tlic crc\ices of 
the broken wall To Genji such i scene was no\cl and pccu 
liar Tlic dawn at length began to break and from the sur 
rounding houses tlic \oiccs of the fanners iniglil be heard 
talking 

One remarked IIow cool it is Another There is not 
much hope for our crops this jear M> carrying busmci.s 
1 do not expect to answer responded the first speaker But 
arc our neighbors listening! Loiucrsmg m tins wa) tlic> 
proceeded to their work 

Had the lad) been one to whom surrounding appearances 
were important she might liaec fell disturbid Init she was far 
from being so and seemed as if no oiiiuard cireuinstances 
could trouble her cquaminilN which apptartil to him an adniir 
able trait The noise of the threshing of the corn came mdis 
tinctl) to their tars like distant thunder The beating of the 
blcaclicr s hammer was aUo beard famtK from afar ofT 

llic) were 111 the front of the house lliev opiiud tlic win 
dow and looked out on the dawn In tlie small garden before 
their c\cs was a prctU bamboo gro\c tbtir leaves wet with 
dew shone brilliantl) even as bright as m the gardens of the 
palace riie cricket sang chtcrfull) in the old walls as if it was 
at their a cr) cars and the flight of wild geese m the air rustled 
overhead E\er\ thing spoke of rural scenes and business 
different from what Gcnji was in the habit of seeing and hear 
mg round him 

To him all these sights and sounds from their novcltj and 
varietv combined with the affection he had for the girl beside 
him had a delightful charm She wore a light dress of clear 
purple not \cr> costl> her figure was slight and delicate the 
tones of her voice soft and insinuating If she were onl) a 
little more cultivated thought he but in au) case he was 
determined to carr) her off 

Now IS the time said he let us go together the place 
IS not ver> far off 

Wh> so soon^ she replied gciitl) As her implied con 
sent to Ins proposal was thus given without much thought he 
on his part became bolder He summoned her nnid Ukon 
and ordered the carnage to be got read) Dawn now fairl) 
broke the cocks had ceased to crow and the voice of an aged 
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man was heard repeating his orisons, probably during his fast 
" His days will not be many,” thought Gcnji, “ what is he pray- 
ing for ^ ” And while so thinking, the aged mortal muttered, 
“ Nam Torai no Doshi ” (Oh 1 the Divine guide ol the future) 
” Do listen to that prayer,” said Gcnji, turning to the girl, “ it 
shows our life is not limited to this world,” and he hummed 

“ Let us togctlicr, bind our soul 

With vows that Woobasok'* has given, 

That when this world from sight shall roll 
Unparted we shall wake in heaven ” 

And added, “ By Mirok," let us bind ourscK es in love forever ” 
The girl, doubtful of the future, thus replied in a melanchol} 
tone 

" When in my present lonelj lot, 

I feel my past has not been free 
From sins which I remember not, 

I dread more, v\hat to come, maj be” 

In the meantime a passing cloud had suddenly covered the 
sky, and made its face quite gray Availing himself of this 
obscurity, Genji hurried her away and led her to the carnage, 
where Ukon also accompanied her 

They drove to an isolated mansion on the Rokjio embank- 
ment, which was at no great distance, and called out the 
steward who looked after it The grounds were in great soli- 
tude, and over them lay a thick mist The curtains of the car- 
nage were not drawn close, so that the sleeves of their dresses 
were almost moistened “ I have never experienced this sort 
of trouble before,” said Genji , “ how painful are the sufferings 
of love.” 

“ Oh * were the ancients, tell me pray, 

Thus led away, by love’s keen smart, 

I ne’er such morning’s misty ray 
Have felt before with beating heart 

Have you ever? ” 

The lady shyly averted her face and answered 

“ I, like the wandering moon, may roam. 

Who knows not if her mountain love 
Be true or false, without a home. 

The mist below, the clouds above ” 

a sect of the followers of ’’ Meitreya, a Buddhisatna destined 
Buddhism who are laymen though they to reappear as a Buddha after the lapse 
observe the rules of clerical life of an incalculable senes of years 
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The steward presentlj came out and the carnage was driven 
inside the gates and was brought close to the entrance while 
the rooms were hurnedl> prepared for their reception Thej 
alighted just as the mist was clearing away 

This steward was m the habit of going to the mansion of 
Sadaijm and was well acquainted with Genji 

Oh I he exclaimed as they entered Without proper 
attendants ' And approaching near to Geiiji said Shall 
I call m some more servants^ 

Genji replied at once and impressively I purposely chose 
a place where many people should not intrude Don t trouble 
j ourself and be discreet 

Rice broth was served up for their brcakhst but no regular 
meal had been prepared 

The sun was now high in the heavens Genji got up and 
opened the window The gardens had been uncared for and 
had run wild The forest surrounding the mansion was dense 
and old and the shrubberies were ravaged and tom b) the 
autumn gales and the bosom of the lal e was bidden by rank 
weeds The mam part of the house had been for a long time 
uninhabited except the servants quarter where there were 
only a few people living 

How fearful the place looks but let no demon molest us 
thought Genji and endeavored to direct the girl s attention by 
fond and caressing con\crsation And now he began little 
bj little to throw off the mask and told her who he was and 
then began humming — 

The flower that bloomed m e\en]ngs dew 
Was the bright guide that led to you 

She looked at him askance replying — 

The dew that on the Yugao lay 
Was a false guide and led astray 

Thus a faint allusion was made to the circumstances which 
were the cause of their acquaintance and it became known that 
the verse and the fan had been sent by her attendant mistaking 
Genji for her mistress s former lo\er 

In the course of a few hours the girl became more at her 
ease and later on in the afternoon Koremitz came and pre 
sented some fruits The latter however stayed with them 
onl> a short time 
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The mansion gradually became very quiet, and the evening 
rapidly approached The inner room was somewhat dark and 
gloomy Yugao was nervous , she was too nervous to remain 
there alone, and Genji therefore drew back the curtains to let 
the twilight in, staying there with her Here the lovers re- 
mained, enjoying each other’s sight and company, yet the 
more the evening advanced, the more timid and restless she 
became, so he quickly closed the casement, and she drew by 
degrees closer and closer to his side At these moments he 
also became distracted and thoughtful How the Emperoi 
would be asking after him, and know not where he might be ' 
What would the lady, the jealous lady, in the neighboring 
mansion think or say if she discoveied their secret? How 
painful it would be if her jealous rage should flash forth on 
him > Such were the reflections which made him melancholy , 
and as his eyes fell upon the girl affectionately sitting beside 
him. Ignorant of all these matters, he could not but feel a kind 
of pity for her 

Night was now advancing, and they unconsciously dropped 
off to sleep, when suddenly over the pillow of Genji hovered 
the figure of a lady of threatening aspect It said fiercely, 
“ You faithless one, wandering astray with such a strange 
girl ” 

And then the apparition tried to pull away the sleeping girl 
near him Genji awoke much agitated The lamp had burnt 
Itself out He drew his sword, and placed it beside him, and 
called aloud for Ukon, and she came to him also quite 
alarmed 

“ Do call up the servants and procure a light,” said Genji 

“ How can I go, ’tis too dark,” she replied, shaking with 
fear 

“ How childish f ” he exclaimed, with a false laugh, and 
clapped his hands to call a servant The sound echoed drear- 
ily through the empty rooms, but no servant came At this 
moment he found the girl beside him was also strangely 
affected Her brow was covered with great drops of cold per- 
spiration, and she appeared rapidly sinking into a state of un- 
consciousness 

“ Ah ' she IS often troubled with the nightmare,” said Ukon, 
“ and perhaps this disturbs her now , but let us try and rouse 
her ” 
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\es ^cry likeh said Genji she ^\as \erj much fa 
tigued and since noon her c\cs have often been ructed up 
wards like one suffering from some inward malad} I will go 
mjself and call the scr\ants — he continued clapping ones 
hands is useless besides it echoes fearfully Do come here 
Ukon for a little while md look after jour mistress So 
pulling Ukon near Yugao he advanced to the entrance of the 
saloon He saw all was dark in the adjoining chambers The 
wind was high and blew gustil) round the mansion Tlie few 
servants consisting of a son of the steward footman and page 
were all buried in profound slumber Gcnji called to them 
loudl> and the> awoke with a start Come said he bring 
a light Valet twang vour bow string and dnvc away the 
fiend How can >ou sleep so soundly m such a place? But 
has Koremitz come’ 

Sir he came in the evening but >ou had given no com 
mand and so he went awa> sa>ing he would return m the 
morning answ ered one 

The one who gave this repl> was an old knight and he 
twanged his bow strings vigorousl) Hiyojm! hi>ojinl 
(Be careful of the fircl be careful of the fircl) is he walked 
round the rooms 

The mind of Gcnji mstmctucl) reverted at this moment 
to the comfort of the palace At this hour of midnight he 
thought the careful knights arc patrolling round its walls 
How different it is here 1 

He returned to the room he had left it was still dark He 
found Yugao l>ing half dead and unconscious as before and 
Ukon rendered helpless bj fright 

What IS the matter’ What docs it mean’ What foolish 
fear is this’ exclaimed Gcnji greatly alarmed Perhaps 
in lonely places like this the fox for instance might try to 
exercise his sorcery to alarm us but I am here there is no 
cause for fear and he pulled Ukon s sleeve as he spoke to 
arouse her 

I was so alarmed she replied but m> lady must be 
more so pray attend to her 

Well said Genji and bending over his beloved shool 
her gently but she neither spoke nor moved She bad appar 
ently fainted and he became seriously alarmed 

At this juncture the lights were brought Genji threw a 
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mantle over his mistress, and then called to the man to bring 
the light to him The sen^ant remained standing at a distance 
(according to etiquette), and would not approach 

“ Come near,” exclaimed Genji, testily ” Do act according 
to circumstances,” and taking the lamp from him threw its 
light full on the face of the lad}, and ga/.cd upon it anxiousl}, 
when at this very moment he beheld the appaiition of the 
same woman he had seen before in his terrible dream, float 
before Ins eyes and vanish “ Ah ' ” he cried, “ this is lil'c the 
phantoms m old tales What is the matter with the girl ^ ” 
His own fears were all forgotten m his anxiety on her account 
He leaned over and called upon her, but in vain She an- 
swered not, and her glance was fixed W hat was to be done ^ 
There was no one whom he could consult The exorcisms of 
a priest, he thought, might do some good, but there w'as no 
priest He tried to comjiose himself with all the resolution he 
could summon, but his anguish was too strong for his ncrv'cs 
He threiv himself beside her, and embracing her passionately, 
cried, “ Come back' come back to me, my darling' Do not 
let us suffer such dreadful events ” But she Nvas gone , her 
soul had passed gently aw a} 

The story of the ni}stcrious power of the demon, who had 
threatened a certain courtier possessed of considerable 
strength of mind, suddenly occurred to Gcnji, who thought 
self-possession w^as the only leinedy m present circumstances, 
and recovering his composure a little, said to Ukon, “ She can- 
not be dead ' She shall not die yet ' ” He then called the ser- 
vant, and told him “ Here is one who has been strangely 
frightened by a vision Go to Koremit^ and tell him to come 
at once , and if his brother, the priest, is there, ask him to come 
also Tell them cautiously , don’t alarm their mother ” 

The midnight passed, and the wind blew louder, rushing 
amongst the branches of the old pines, and making them moan 
more and more sadly The cries of strange w^eird birds w'cre 
heard, probably the shrieks of the ill-omened screech-owl, and 
the place seemed more and more remote from all human sym- 
pathy Genji could only helplessly repeat, “ How' could I 
have chosen such a retreat” While Ukon, quite dismayed, 
cried pitifully at his side To him it seemed even that this girl 
might become ill, might die ' The light of the lamp flickered 
and burnt dim Each side of the walls seemed to his alarmed 
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sicjht to present numberless openings one after another (where 
the demon might rush in) and the sound of m>stcrious foot 
steps seemed approaching along the deserted passages behind 
them Ahl were Kortmitz but here was the onl> thouglit 
ofGenji but it would seem that Korcnutz was from home and 
the time Gcnji had to wait for him seemed an age At last the 
crowing cods announced the coming da> and ga\c him new 
courage 

He said to himself I must now admit this to be a punish 
ment for all mj inconsidcratcncss Howe\cr sccrcll> we 
stn\e to conceal our faults cvcntuall) thc> arc discovered 
First of all what might not mj father tliink • and then the gen 
cral public’ And what a subject for scandal the stor> of my 
escapades will become 

Koremitz now arrived and all at once the courage with 
which Genji had fought again t calamit) gave wa> and he 
hurst into tears and then slowl> spoke Here a sad and 
singular event lias happened I cannot explain to >ou wh> 
For such sudden alTlictions pra>crs I believe are the onl) re 
source For tins reason I wished >our brother to accompan> 
you here 

He returned to his monastcrv on!) >csicr(la> replied 
Koremitz But tell me what has happened any unusual 
event to the girP 

She vs dead returned Genjv in a broken voice dead 
without anj apparent cause 

Koremitz like the Prince was but joiing If he had had 
greater experience he would have been more serviceable to 
Genji indeed they both were cquall> perplexed to decide 
what were the best steps to be taken under the trjing circum 
stances ol the case 

At last Koremitz said If the steward should learn this 
strange misfortune it might be awkward as to the man himself 
he might be relied on but his family who probably would not 
be so discreet might hear of the matter It would therefore 
be better to quit this p’ace at once 

But where can we find a spot where there arc fewer ob 
servers than here’ replied Genji 

That IS true Suppose the old lodgings of the deceased 
No there are too many people there I think a mountain con 
vent would be better because there they are accustomed to re 
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ceive the dead within their walls, so that matters can be more 
easily concealed ” 

And after a little reflection, he continued, “ There is a nun 
whom I know living in a mountain convent in Higashi-Yama 
Let us take the coipse there She was my fathei’s nurse , she 
IS living there m strict seclusion That is the best plan I can 
think of ” 

This proposal was decided on, and the carriage was sum- 
moned 

Presuming that Genji would not like to carry the dead body 
in his arms, Koremitz covered it with a mantle, and lifted it into 
the carriage Over the features of the dead maiden a charming 
calmness was still spread, unlike what usually happens, there 
being nothing repulsive Her wavy hair fell outside the man- 
tle, and her small mouth, still parted, wore a faint smile The 
sight distressed both the eyes and heart of Genji Pie fain 
would have followed the body, but this Koremitz would not 
permit 

“ Do take my horse and ride back to Nijio at once,” he said, 
and ordered the horse for him Then taking Ukon away in the 
same carnage with the dead, he, girding up his dress, followed 
it on foot It was by no means a pleasant task for Koremitz, 
but he put up with it cheerfully 

Genji, sunk m apathy, now rode back to Nijio , he was great- 
ly fatigued, and looked pale The people of the mansion no- 
ticed his sad and haggard appearance 

Genji said nothing, but hurried straight away to his own 
private apartment 

"Why did I not go with her^” he still vainly exclaimed 
“What would she think of me were she to return to life^” 
And these thoughts affected him so deeply that he became ill, 
his head ached, his pulse beat high, and his body binned with 
fever The sun rose high, but he did not leave his couch His 
domestics were all perplexed Rice gruel was served up to 
him, but he would not touch it The news of his indisposition 
soon found its way out of the mansion, and in no time a mes- 
senger arrived from the Imperial Palace to make inquiries 
His brother-in-law also came, but Genji only allowed T6-no- 
Chiujio to enter his room, saying to him, “ My aged nurse has 
been ill since last May, and has been tonsured, and received 
consecration, it was, perhaps, from this sacrifice that at one 
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time she became better but lately she has had a relapse and is 
again very bad I \\ as advised to visit licr moreover she was 
alwajs most kind to me and if she had died without seeing me 
It would have pained her so I went to see her At this time a 
servant of her house who had been ill died suddenly Being 
rendered unclean b> this event I am passing the time pri 
vatel) Besides since the morning I have become ill evidcntlj 
the effects of cold B> the bje )ou must excuse me receiving 
>ou m thiswa> 

Well sir replied To no-Chiujio I will represent these 
circumstances to his Majestj Your absence last night has 
given much inquietude to the Emperor He caused inquiries 
to be made for jou cverjwhcrc and his humor was not ver> 
good And thereupon To no Chiujio took his leave think 
mg as he went What sort of tmeleanness can tins really be 
I cannot put perfect faith m what he tells me 
Little did To no Chiujio imagine that the dead one was no 
other than his own long lost Tokonaiz (Pinks) 

In tlic evening came Koremitz from the mountain and was 
secretly introduced tliough all general visitors were kept ex 
eluded on the pretext of the uncleanness 

What has become of her > cried Gcnji passionately when 
hesawliim Is slic really gone’ 

Her end has come replied Koremitz in a tone of sadness 
and we must not keep the dead too long To morrow w e w ill 
place her in the grave to morrow is a good day I know a 
faithful old priest I have consulted with him how to arrange 
all 

And what has become of Ukon’ asked Genji How 
does she bear it’ 

That vs indeed a question She was really deeply affected 
and she foolishly said I will die with my mistress She was 
actually going to throw herself headlong from the cliff but I 
warned I advised I consoled her and she became more paci 
lied 

The state of her feelings may be easily conceived I am 
myself not less deeply wounded than she I do not even know 
what might become of myself 

Why do ) oil grieve so uselessly ? Every uncertainty is the 
result of a certainty There is nothing in this world really to be 
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lamented If 3^011 do not wish the public to know anything of 
this mattci, I, Koiemitr, will manage it” ' 

“ I, also, am aware that everything is fated Still, I am 
deeply sorry to have brought tins misfortune on this poor girl 
by my own inconsiderate rashness Tlic only thing J have 
now to ask 3^ou, is to keep these events in the dark Do not 
mention them to any one na), not even to your mother” 
“Even from the piicsts to whom it must ncccssaril) be 
known, I will conceal the realit},” replied Koremilz 
“ Do manage all this most skilfully ' ” 

“ Wh}’, of course I shall manage it as sccrcll} as possible,” 
cried Koremitz, and he was about to take liis departure, but 
Genji stopped him 

“ I must see her once more,” said Genji, sorrowfully “ I 
will go with 3^ou to behold her, before she is lost to my sight 
foiever” And he insisted on accompan3ing him 

Koremitz, however, did not at all approve of this project , 
but his lesistance gave wa} to the earnest desire of Geiiji, and 
he said, “ If you think so much about it, I cannot help it ” 

“ Let us hasten, then, and return before the night be far 
advanced ” 

“ You shall have my horse to iidc ” 

Genji rose, and dressed himself m the ordinarj plain style he 
usually adopted for his piivatc expeditions, and started away 
with one confidential seivant, besides Koremitz 

They crossed the river Kamo, the torches carried before 
them burning dimly They passed the gloom}' cemetcr} of 
Tonbeno, and at last reached the convent 

It was a rude wooden building, and adjoining was a small 
Buddha Hall, through whose walls votive tapers mysteriously 
twinkled W ithm, nothing but the faint sound of a female s 
voice repeating prayeis was to be heard Outside, and 
around, the evening services m the suiiounding temples were 
all finished, and all Nature was in silent repose In the direc- 
tion of Kiyomidz alone some scattered lights studding the 
dark scene betrayed human habitations 

They entered Genji’s heart rvas beating fast rvith emotion 
He saw Ukon reclining beside a screen, with her back to the 
lamp He did not speak to her, but proceeded stiaight to the 
body, and gently drew aside the mantle which covered its face 
It still wore a look of tranquil calmness , no change had yet at- 
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tacked the features He took tht cold hand m his own crying 
out as he did so — 

Do let me hear thy voice once more I Why have y ou left 
me thus bereaved ’ But the silence of death was unbroken ! 

He then half sobbing began to talk with Ukon andiniited 
her to come to his mansion and help to console him But 
Koremitz now admonished him to consider that time was pass 
mg quickly 

On this Genji threw a long sad farewell glance at the face of 
the dead and rose to depart He was so feeble and powerless 
that he could not mount his horse without the help of Koremitz 
The countenance of the dead girl floated ever before his sight 
with the look she wore when living and it seemed as if he were 
being led on by some mysterious influence 

The banks of the nver Kamo were reached when Genji 
found himself too weak to support himself on horseback and 
so dismounted 

I am afraid he exclaimed I shall not be able to reach 
home 

Koremitz Mas a little alarmed If I had only been firm 
he thought and had prevented this journey I should not 
have exposed him to such a trial He descended to the river 
and bathing his hands ® offered up a prayer to Kwannon of 
Kiyomidz and again assisted Gcnji to mount who struggled to 
recover his energy and managed somehow to return to Nijio 
praying in silence as he rode along 

The people of the mansion entertained grave apprehensions 
about him and not unnaturally seeing he had been unusually 
restless for some days and had become suddenly ill since the 
day before and they could never understand what urgency had 
called him out on that evening 

Genji now lay down on his couch fatigued and exhausted 
and continued in the same state for some days when he became 
quite weak 

The Emperor was greatlv concerned as was also Sadaijin 
Numerous prayers were offered and exorcisms performed 
every w here in his behalf all with the most careful zeal The 
public w as afraid he was too beautiful to Ii\ e long 
The only sohee he had at this time was Ukon he had sent 
for her and made her stay m his mansion 
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And whenever he felt better he had her near him, and con- 
versed with her about her dead mistress 

In the meantime, it might have been the result of his own 
energetic efforts to realize the ardent hopes of the Emperor and 
his father-in-law, that his condition became better, after a heavy 
trial of some three weeks, and tow'ards the end of September 
he became convalescent He now felt as though he had been 
restored to the world to which he had formeily belonged He 
w'as, how’ever, still thin and w’cak, and, for consolation, still le- 
sorted to talk wuth Ukon 

“ How' strange,” he said to her, as they w'crc conversing 
together one fine autumn evening “ Why did she not reveal 
to me all her past life^ If she had but known how' deeply I 
loved her, she might have been a little more frank w'lth me ” 

“ Ah ' no,” replied Ukon , “ she would not intentionally 
have concealed anything from you , but it w'as, I imagine, more 
because she had no choice You at first conducted 3 ourself m 
such a mysterious manner, and she, on her part, regarded her 
acquaintance with you as something like a dream That was 
the cause of her reticence ” 

“ What a useless reticence it w'as,” exclaimed Genji ” I 
was not so frank as, perhaps, I ought to have been , but you may 
be sure that made no difference in my affection tow'ards her 
Only, you must remember, there is my father, the Emperor, 
besides many otheis, w'hose vigilant admonitions I am bound to 
respect That w'as the reason wdiy I had to be careful Never- 
theless, my love to your mistress w'as singularly deep, too 
deep, perhaps, to last long Do tell me now' all you know about 
her , I do not see any reason wdiy you should conceal it I have 
carefully ordered the w'eekly requiem for the dead , but tell me 
in W'hose behalf it is, and w'hat w'as her origin ? ” 

“ I have no intention of concealing anything from you 
Why should U I only thought it w'ould be blamable if one 
should reveal after death w'hat another had thought best to re- 
serve,” replied Ukon " Her parents died when she w'as a mere 
girl Her father was called Sammi-Chiujio, and loved her very 
dearly He was always aspiring to better his position, and 
wore out his life in the struggle After his death, she was left 
helpless and poor She was however, by chance, introduced to 
T6-no-Chiuji6, when he w'as still Shioshio, and not Chmjio 
During three years they kept on very good terms, and he was 
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very kind to her But some wind or other attacks every fair 
flower and in the autumn of last year she received a fearful 
menace from the house of Udaijin to whose daughter as )ou 
know To no-Chiujio is married Poor girl she was terrified 
at this She knew not what to do and hid herself with her 
nurse in an obscure part of the capital It was not a very 
agreeable place and she was about removing to a certain moun 
tain hamlet but as its celestial direction was closed this year 
she Mas still hesitating and while matters w ere in this state you 
appeared on the scene To do her justice she had no thought 
of wandering from one to another but circumstances often 
make things appear as if we did so She was by nature ex 
tremely reserved so that she did not like to speak out her feel 
mgs to others hvit rather suffered m silence hy herself This 
perhaps you also have noticed 

Then it was so after all She was the Tokonatz of To no 
Chiujio thought Genji and now it also transpired that all 
that Koremitz had stated about To no Chiujio s visiting her at 
the Yugao house was a pure imention suggested by a slight 
acquaintance with the girl s previous history 

The Chiujio told me once said Genji that she had a little 
one Was there any such ’ 

Yes she had one m the spring of the year before last — a 
girl a nice child replied Ukon 

Where is she now ^ asked Genji perhaps you wiU bring 
her to me some day I should like to have her with me as a 
memento of her mother I should not mind mentioning it to her 
father but if I did so I must reveal the whole snd storv of her 
mother s fate and this would not be advisable at present how 
ever I do not see any harm if I were to bring her up as my 
daughter You might manage it somehow without mj name 
being mentioned to any one concerned 

That would be a great happiness for the child exclaimed 
Ukon delighted I do not much appreciate her being brought 
up where she is 

Well I will do so only let us wait for some better chance 
For the present be discreet 

Yes of course I cannot yet take any steps towards that 
object we must not unfurl our sails before the storm is com 
pletely over 

The foliage of the ground touched with autumnal tints was 
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begmningto facie, and the sounds of insects (lun^lii) were grow- 
ing faint, and both Gcnji and Ukon wcic absorbed b} the sad 
charm of the scene As they meditated, they heard doves coo- 
ing among the bamboo woods 

To Genji it brought back the cries of that strange bird, nhich 
cry he had heaid on that fearful night in Rokjio, and the sub- 
ject recurred to his mind once more, and he said to Ukon, 
“ How old was she? ” 

“ Nineteen ” 

“ And how came you to know her ? ” 

" I was the daughter of her fiist nurse, and a great favorite of 
her father’s, who brought me up w ith her, and from that tunc 
I never left her When I come to think of those da) s I wonder 
how I can exist without her The poet sais trul) , ' The deeper 
the love, the more bitter the parting ’ Ah ' how gentle and re- 
tiring she was How much I loved her * ” 

“ That retiiing and gentle temperament,” said Genji, “ gives 
far greater beauty to uomen than all beside, for to have no 
natural pliability makes u omen utterly u orthless ” 

The sky by this time became covered, and the wind blew 
chilly Genji gazed intently on it and hummed 

“ When wc regard the clouds abo\e, 

Our souls are filled with fond desire, 

To me tlie smoke of mj' dead Io\c, 

Seems rising from the funeral pyre 

The distant sound of the bleacher’s hammer reached their 
ears, and reminded him of the sound he had heaicl m the 
Yugao’s house He bade “ Good-night ” to Ukon. and re- 
tired to rest, humming as he went 

“ In the long nights of August and Soptember ” 

On the forty-ninth day (after the death of the Yugao) he went 
to the Hokke Hall m the Hiye mountain, and there had a ser- 
vice for the dead pei foi med, with full ceremony and i ich offer- 
ings The monk-bi other of Koremitz took ever)' pains m its 
performance 

The composition of requiem prayers was made by Genji 
himself, and i evised by a professoi of literature, one of his inti- 
mate friends He expressed m it the melancholy sentiment 
about the death of one whom he had dearly loved, and whom 
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he had yielded to Buddha But ^\llo she \\as was not stated 
Among the offerings there \vas a dress He took it up m his 
hands and sorrowfull} murmured 

With tears to daj the dress she wore 
I fold together when shall I 
Bright EIj stums far off shore 
This robe of hers again untie’ 


And the thought that the soul of the deceased might be still 
wandering and unsettled to that \cr> da> but that now the 
time had come when her final destiny would be decided ® made 
him pra> for her more fervently 
So closed the sad e\cnt of Yugao 

Now Genji was always thinking that he should wish to see lus 
beloved in a dream 

The evening after his \ isit to the Hokkc Hall he beheld her 
m his slumbers as he wished but at the same moment the tern 
ble face of the woman tliat he had seen on that fearful evening 
in Rokjio again appeared before him hcncc he concluded that 
the same nijstcnous being who tenanted that drear) mansion 
had taken advantage of his fears and had destroved his beloved 
Yugao 

A few words more about the house m which she had lived 
After her flight no communication had been sent to them even 
b) Ukon and they had no idea of where she had gone to The 
mistress of the house was a daughter of the nurse of Yugao 
She with her two sisters lived there Ukon was a stranger to 
them and thc) imagined that her being so was the reason of 
her sending no intelligence to them True they had enter 
tamed some suspicions about the ga> Prince and pressed Kore 
mitz to confide the truth to them but the latter as he had done 
before kept himself skilfully aloof 
They then thought she might have been seduced and earned 
off b> some gallant son of a local Governor who feared Ins 
intrigue might be discovered by To no Chiujio 

During these days Kokimi of Ki no Kami s house still used 
to come occasionally to Genji Cut for some time past the 
latter had not sent any letter to Cicada When she heard of 
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his illness she not unnaturally felt for him, and also she had 
experienced a sort of disappointment in not seeing his ivritiiig 
foi some time, especially as the time of her departure for the 
country was approaching She therefore sent Inm a letter of 
inquiry with the follou mg 

" H long time passes i.loi\ a> , 

Without a uord from absent friend, 

Our fears no longer brook dela> 

But must some kindly greeting send ” 

To this letter Genji returned a kind answer and also the fol- 
lowing 

'* This world to me did once appear 
Like Cicada’s shell, %\hen cast a\\a>, 

Till words addressed b> one «o dear, 

Have taught my hopes a brighter da% ” 

This was untten with a trembling hand, but still bearing nice 
traits, and when it reached Cicada, and she saw that he had not 
yet forgotten past events, and the scarf he had carried away, 
she was partly amused and partly pleased 

It was about this time that the daughter of lyo-no-Kami was 
engaged to a certain Kurando Shioshio, and he was her fre- 
quent visitor Genji heard of this, and without any intention 
of rivalry, sent her the following by Kokimi 

“ Like the green reed that grou s on lugh 
By river’s brink, our love has been, 

And still my wandering thoughts will fly 
Back to that quickly passing scene ” 

She was a little flattered by it, and gave Kokimi a reply, as 
follows 

“ The slender reed that feels the wind 
That faintly stirs its humble leaf. 

Feels that too late it breathes its mind. 

And only wakes, a useless grief ” 

Now the departure of lyo-no-Kami was fixed for the begin- 
ning of October 

Genji sent several parting presents to his wife, and in addi- 
tion to these some others, consisting of beautiful combs, fans, 
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«H5a and the scarf he had earned a\va> along uith the fol 
lowing privately through Kokimi — 

I kept this pretty souvenir 

In hopes of meeting you again 
I send it back with many a tear 
Since now alasl such hope is vain 

There were many other minute details which I shall pass 
over as uninteresting to the reader 

Genji s official messenger returned but her reply about the 
scarf was sent through Kokimi — 

When I behold the summer wings 
Cicada like 1 cast aside 
Back to my heart fond memory springs 
And on my ejes a rising tide 

The day of the departure happened to be the commencement 
of the winter season An October shower fell lightly and the 
sky looked gloomy 

Gcnji stood gazing upon it and hummed — 

Sad and weary Autumn hours 
Summer jo)s now past away 
Both departing dark the hours 
Whitiicf speeding who can say^ 

All these intrigues were safely kept in strict privacy and to 
have boldly written all particulars concerning them is to me a 
matter of pain So at first I intended to omit them but had J 
done so my history would have become like a fiction and the 
censure I should expect would be that I had done so mten 
tionally because my hero was the son of an Emperor but on 
the other hand if I am accused of too much loquacity I cannot 
help it 
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CHAPTER V 

YOUNG VIOLET 

I T was the time when Genji became subject to periodical at- 
tacks of ague, that many exorcisms and spells were per- 
formed to effect a cure, but all in vain At length he was 
told by a friend that in a certain temple on the northern moun- 
tain (Mount Kurama) there dwelt a famous ascetic, and that 
when the epidemic had prevailed during the previous summer, 
many people had recovered through his exorcisms “ If,” 
added the friend, “ the disease is neglected it becomes serious , 
try therefore, this method of procuring relief at once, and before 
it IS too late ” 

Genji, therefore, sent for the hermit, but he declined to come, 
saying that he was too old and dcciepit to leave his retreat 
“ What shall I do ? ” exclaimed Genji, “ shall I visit him pri- 
vately ^ ” Eventually, taking four or five attendants, he started 
off eaily one morning for the place, which was at no great dis- 
tance on the mountain 

It was the last day of Maich, and though the height of the 
season for flowers in the capital was over, yet, on the mountain, 
the cherry-trees were still in blossom They advanced on their 
way further and further The haze clung to the surface like a 
soft sash does round the waist, and to Genji, who had scarcely 
ever been out of the capital, the scenery was indescribably novel 
The ascetic lived in a deep cave in the rocks, near the lofty 
summit Genji did not, however, declare who he was, and the 
style of his retinue was of a very private character Yet his 
nobility of manners was easily i ecognizable 

“Welcome your visit'” cried the hermit, saluting him 
“ Perhaps you are the one who sent for me the other day'* I 
have long since quitted the affairs of this world, and have almost 
forgotten the secret of my exorcisms I wonder why you have 
come here for me ” So saying, he pleasingly embraced him 
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He was evidently a man o£ great holiness He wrote out a 
talismanic prescription which he gave to Genji to drink in 
water while he himself proceeded to perform some m>sterious 
rite During the performance of this ceremony the sun rose 
high m the heavens Genji meantime walked out of the cave 
and looked around him with his attendants The spot where 
they stood was very lofty and numerous monasteries were visi 
ble scattered here and there in the distance beneath There was 
immediatelj beyond the winding path in which they were walk 
mg a picturesque and prett) building enclosed by hedges Its 
well arranged balconies and the gardens around it apparently 
betokened the good taste of its inhabitants Whose house 
may that be’ inquired Genji of his attendants They told 
him It was a house in which a certain pnest had been living for 
the last two jears Ah’ I know him said Genji 
Strange indeed would it be if he were to discover that I am 
here m this privacy The) noticed a nun and a few more 
females with her walking in the garden who were carrying 
fresh water for their offerings and were gathering flowers 
Ah’ there are ladies walking there cried the attendants in 
tones of surprise Surely the Reverend Father would not 
indulge in flirtations’ Who can they be’ And some of 
them even descended a little distance and peered over the en 
closure where a prett) little girl was also seen amongst them 
Genji now engaged in prayer until the sun sank m the 
heavens His attendants who were anxious about his disease 
told him that it w ould be good for him to ha^ e a change from 
time to time Hereupon he advanced to the back of the tern 
pie and his gaze fell on the far off Capital in the distance 
which was enveloped in haze as the dusk was setting in over 
the tops of the trees around What a lovely landscape’ ex 
claimed Genji The people to whom such scener) is familiar 
are perhaps happy and contented Nay said the attend 
ants but were you to see the beautiful mountain ranges and 
the sea coast in our \ arious pro\ inces the pictures w ould indeed 
be found lovely Then some of them described to him Fuji 
Yama while others told him of other mountains di\ertinghis 
attention by their animated description of the beautiful ba) s and 
coasts of the Western Provinces thus as they depicted them to 
him they cheered and gladdened his mind One of them went 
ontosa) Among such sights and at no great distance there 
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IS the sea-coast of Akashi, in the Province of Harima, which is, 
I think, especially beautiful I cannot, indeed, point out in de- 
tail its most remaikable features, but, in general, the blue ex- 
panse of the sea is singularly charming Here, too, the home 
of the former Governor of the Province constitutes an object of 
great attraction He has assumed the tonsure, and icsides 
there with his beautiful daughter He is the descendant of a 
high peisonage, and was not without hope of elevation at Court, 
but, being of an eccentric charactci, he was strongly averse to 
society He had formerly been a Chiujio of the Imperial 
Guard, but having resigned that office, had become Governor 
of Harima He was not, however, popular in that office In this 
state of affairs he reflected within himself, no doubt, that his 
presence in the Capital could not but be disagreeable When, 
therefore, his term of office expired, he determined still to 
remain m the province He did not, however, go to the moun- 
tainous regions of the interior, but chose the sea-coast There 
are in this district seveial places which are well situated for quiet 
retirement, and it would have seemed inconsistent in him had 
he preferred a part of the sea-coast so near the gay world , nev- 
ertheless, a retreat in the too remote inteiior would have been 
too solitary, and might have met with objections on the part of 
his wife and child For tins reason, it appears, that he finally 
selected the place which I have already alluded to for the sake 
of his family When I went down there last time, I became 
acquainted with the history and circumstances of the family, 
and I found that though he may not have been well received in 
the Capital, yet, that here, having been formerly governor, he 
enjoys considerable popularity and respect His residence, 
moreover, is well appointed and of sufficient magnitude, and he 
performs with punctuality and devoutness his religious duties 
nay, almost with more earnestness than many regular priests ” 
Here Genji interrupted “ What is his daughter like ^ ” 
“ Without doubt,” answered his companion, “ the beauty of her 
person is unrivalled, and she is endowed with coi responding 
mental ability Successive governors often offer their ad- 
dresses to her with great sincerity, but no one has ever yet been 
accepted The dominant idea of her father seems to be this 
‘ What, have I sunk to such a position I Well, I trust, at least, 
that my only daughter may be successful and prosperous in her 
life ' ’ He often told her, I heard, that if she survived him, 
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and if his fond hopes for her should not be realized it would be 
better for her to cast herself into the sea 

Genji was much interested m this conversation and the rest 
of the company laughingly said Ah* she is a woman who is 
likely to become the Queen of the Blue Mam In verj truth 
her father must be an extraordinary being * 

The attendant who had given this account of the ex go\ernor 
and his daughter was the son of the present Governor of the 
Province He was until lately a Rurand and this jear had 
received the title of Jugoi His name was Yoshikiyo and he 
too was a man of gay habits which gave occasion to one of his 
companions to observe Ah* perhaps >ou also ha\e been try 
mg to disappoint the hopes of the aged father Another said 
Well our friend has given us a long account but we must take 
it with some reserve She must be after all a countrj maiden 
and all that I can give credit to is this much that her mother 
may be a woman of some sense who takes great care of the girl 
I am onlj afraid that if anj future governor should be seized 
with an ardent desire to possess her she would not long remain 
unattached 

What possible object could it serve if she were carried to 
the bottom of the sea^ The natives of the deep would derive 
no pleasure from her charms remarked Genji while he him 
self secretly desired to behold her 

Ay thought his companions with his susceptible tern 
perament what wonder if this storj touches him 
The day was far advanced and the Prince prepared to leave 
the mountain The Hermit however told him that it would 
be better to spend the evening in the Temple and to be further 
prayed for His attendants also supported this suggestion 
So Genji made up his mind to stay there saying Then I shall 
not return home till to morrow 

The da)s at this season were of long duration and he felt it 
rather tiresome to pass a whole evening in sedate societ> so 
under the cover of the shades of the evening he w ent out of the 
Temple and proceeded to the pretty building enclosed bj 
hedges All the attendants had been despatched home except 
Koremitz who accompanied him They peeped at this build 
ing through the hedges In the western antechamber of the 
house was placed an image of Buddha and here an evening 
service was performed A nun raising a curtain before Bud 
Vou Iia —7 
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Uic allai, and placinq' a 
n 1k! “ ai ’ pio- 

lalhci muic than lort} 
and hc! apiKaiancc 
')ni hci fotchcad and v a'^ 
1 \ well She \\as, ho^\- 
nq' tienuiloti'' 1 \,o 
f the 10(1111 waitiiiq- upon 
)in Mith tlum She was 
a wlntc silk diess which 
ill \ clkiw 1 kr hail was 
c(l fiom el \ inq^ ‘ \\ hat 
'with the ho\ ■' ' c\clainied 
onic 1 escmblaiiee between 


Ithe attendants “ Has he 
cie can the bud be gone^ 


dha, offered a garland of flowers on 
Kio (or Satra, i e , Buddhist Bible) o 
ceeded to read it She seemed to b( 
years old Her face was rather round 
noble Her hair was thrown back fn 
cut short behind, which suited her v( 
ever, pale and weak, her voice, also 
maiden attendants went in and out o 
her, and a little girl ran into the roi 
about ten years old or more, and won 
fitted her well and which was lined wi 
waved like a fan, and her eyes were 
is the matter ^ Have you quarrelled 
the nun, looking at her There was 
the features of the child and the nun, Gcnji thought that she 
possibly might be her daughter 

“ Inuki has lost my sparrow, wliicp ^ carcfull} m the 

cage,” replied the child 

‘‘ That stupid boy,” said one of 
again been the cause of this? Wl 
And all this, too, after we had tanj^*^^ with so much caie 
She then left the room, possibly to 1P®P ^oi the lost bu d The 
people who addressed her called h ^ Sliionagon, and she ap- 
peared to have been the little girl’s 

“To you,” said the nun to the prl, “the spairow mai be 
dearer than I may be, who am so i|^ ’ haie I not told lou 
often that the caging of birds is a ^ 
nearer ' ” 

The girl advanced and stood silej 
bathed in tears The contour of tlj 
the small and graceful head was 
surveyed the scene from without, 
she is thus fair in her girlhood, W 
grown up?” One reason why much attiacted 

by her was, that she greatly resej^^^^^*^ certain lady m the 
Palace, to whom he, for a long tinj^’ fondl) attached 

The nun stroked the beautiful bail child and mui mured 

to herself, “ How splendid it loo 
always strive to keep it thus Hi 
anxious, however Her mother 
was only a very young girl, but sh^' 


m? Be a good girl come 

'it liefnie hei, her face being 
e child-like foiehead and of 
er\ pleasing Genji, as he 
thought within himself, “ If 
hat will she be when she is 


vs’ Would that she w^ould 
=r extreme youth makes me 
departed this life when she 
was quite sensible at the age 
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of this one Supposing that I were to lea\e her behind I won 
der what would happen to her! As she thus murmured her 
countenance became saddened by her forebodings 
The sight moved Genji s sympathy as he gazed It seemed 
that the tender heart of the child was also touched for she 
silently watched the expression of the nuns features and 
then with downcast ejes bent her face towards the ground the 
lustrous hair falling o\er her back m waves 
The nun hummed in a tone sufficientlj audible to Genji 

The dews that wcl the tender grass 
At the sun s birth too quickly pass 
Nor e er can hope to see it rise 
In full perfection to the skies 

Shionagon who now joined them and heard the above dis 
ticb consoled the nun with the following — 

The dews will not so quickly pass 
Nor shall depart before they see 
The full perfection of the grass 
They loved so well in infancy 

At this juncture a priest entered and said Do you know 
that this verj day Prince Genji visited the hermit m order to be 
exorcised b> him I must forthwith go and see him 

Genji observing this movement quickl> returned to the mon 
aster) thinking as he went what a level) girl he had seen 
I can guess from this thought he why those ga) fellows 
(referring to his attendants) so often make their expeditions in 
search of good fortune What a charming little girl have I 
seen to day! Who can she be^ Would that I could see her 
morning and evening in the palace where I can no longer see 
the fair loved one whom she resembles I He now returned 
to the monastery and retired to his quarters Soon after a 
disciple of the priest came and delivered a message from him 
through Koremitz sa)ing My master has just heard of the 
Pnnee s \ isit to the mountain and would hav e waited on him at 
once but thought it better to postpone calling Nevertheless 
he would bt much pleased to offer a humble welcome and feels 
disappointed that he has not yet had an opportunity of doing 
so 

Genji said in reply I have been afflicted with constant at 
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foi the Iasi few weeks, and, therefore, by the ad- 
tacks of agucejids, I came to this mountain to be cxoi cised If, 
vice of my fri spells of the holy man are of no avail to me, his 
however, the^jgi^^ suffer in consequence For that reason I 
reputation n yjsjt as piivatc as possible, ncveithclcss I will 
wish to keep youi mastei ” Thereupon the pi icst himself soon 
come now to^peaiance, and, aftei bricflj relating the cncum- 
made his ajj^ occasioned his retnement to this locality, he 
stances whic.cort Gcnji to his house, saying, “ My dwelling is 
offered to eLoitage, but still I should like you to sec, at least, 
but a lusticjountain sti camlet which waters my garden ” 
the pretty rrjepted the offci, thinking as he went, “I wonder 
Geiiji accriest has said at home about m}sclf to those to 
what the ^ ct been introduced But it w ill be pleasant 

whom I ha| once more ” 

to see themt ^y^s moonless The fountain w as lit up by torches, 
The nigh[anips also w'crc lighted m the garden Gcnji w'as 
and many jjjj-y room m the southern front of the building, 
taken to ai^se wdnch w'as burning threw' its sweet odors around 
where mceiyeiatcd to him many interesting anecdotes, and also 
The priest p^eiilly of man’s future destiny Genji as he heard 
spoke eloqnie qualms of conscience, foi he remembered that his 
him, felt scjct w'as far from being irreproachable The thought 
own coiidinn that he w'ould ncvei be free from the sting of these 
troubled hjis through his life, and that there w'as a W'orld to 
recollectici “ Qh, could I but live in a retreat like this priest ' ” 
come, toog thought of a retreat, he w'as involuntarily taken by a 
As he thun how happy w'ould he be if accompanied to such a 
fancy, thy such a girl as he had seen in the evening, and w'lth 
retreat b> her lovely face rose up before him 
this fanc3riiy he said to the priest, “ I had once a dream w'hich 
Suddei^ anxious to know who w'as living in this house, and 
made niq^y that dream has again come back to my memory ' ” 
here to-c'st laughed, and said, “A strange dream' even w'ere 
The priCihtain your wish it might not gratify you The late 
you to ^echi Damagon died long ago, and perhaps you know 
Lord Ai about him Well ' his wndow is my sister, and since 
nothmghand’s death her health has not been satisfactory, so 
her husie has been living here in retirement 
lately si yes,” said Genji, venturing upon a guess, “ and I heard 

■^hg bore a daughter to Damagon ” 
that sh( 
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* Yes she had a daughter but she died about ten years ago 
After her father s death the sole care of her fell upon her 
widowed mother alone I know not how it came to pass but 
she became secretlj intimate with Prince Hiobkio But the 
Prince s wife was very jealous and severe so she had much to 
suffer and put up with I saw personally the truth that care 
kills more than labor 

Ah then thought Genji the httle one is her daughter 
and no wonder that she resembles the one in the palace (be 
cause Prince Hiobkio was the brother of the Princess Wistaria) 
How would it be if I had free control over her and had her 
brought up and educated according to my own notions^ So 
thinking he proceeded to say how sad it was that she died 1 
Did she leave any offspring^ 

She ga\e birth to a child at her death which was also a 
girl and about this girl the grandmother is always feeling very 
anxious 

Tlien said Genji let it not appear strange to you if I say 
this but I should be very happy to become the guardian of this 
girl Will you speak to her grandmother about it^ It is 
true that there is one to whom my lot is linked but I care but 
httle for her and indeed usually lead a solitary life 

Your offer is very kind replied the priest but she is 
extremely > oung However ever> woman grows up under the 
protecting care of some one and so I cannot say much about 
her only it shall be mentioned to my sister 

The priest said this with a grave and even a stern expression 
on his countenance which caused Genji to drop the subject 
He then asked the Prince to excuse him for it was the hour 
for vespers and as he quitted the room to attend the service 
said he would return as soon as it was finished 

Genji was alone A slight shower fell over the surrounding 
country and the mountain breezes blew cool The waters of 
the torrent were swollen and the roar of them might be heard 
from afar Broken and indistinct one might hear the melan 
choly sound of the sleepy intonation of prayers Even those 
people who have no sorrow of their own often feel melancholy 
from the circumstances in which thcjt arc placed So Genji 
whose mind was occupied in thought could not slumber here 
The pncst said he was going to \espers but in reality it was 
later than the proper time for them Genji perceived that the 
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inmates had not yet retired to rest in the inner apartments of the 
house They were \ery quiet, }ct the sound of the tclhntj of 
beads, winch accidcntnllv struck the lectern, was heard from 
time to lime TIic room was not far from his own lie pulled 
the scieen slightl) aside, and standing near the door, he struck 
his fan on Ins hand, to summon some one 
“ What can be the matter,” said an attendant, and as she came 
near to the Prince’s room she added, “ Perhaps ni) car was de- 
ceived,” and she began to retire 

“ Buddha will guide 30U , fear not the darkness, I am here,” 
said Gcnji 

“ Sir* ” replied the scr\ant, limidh 

“ Pray do not think me presumptuous,” said Gcnji ; “ but 
may I beg }0U to transmit tins poetical cfTusion to )Our mis- 
tress for me ? 

Since first that tender gras=; I iicutd, 

III) heart no soft repose e’er feels, 

But gathering mist m\ slcc\c hedews, 

And pit> to ni> bosom steals ” 

“ Surely you should know’, sir, that there is no one here to 
w'hom such things can be presented * ” 

“ Believe me, I have my own reasons for this,” said Gcnji 
“ Let me beseech ) ou to take it ” 

So the attendant w’cnt back, and presented it to the min 
“ I do not see the real intent of the effusion,’' thought the 
nun “ Perhaps he thinks that she is alrcad} a woman But” 
she continued, w’ondenngly ” how’ could he have known 
about the young grass ^ ” And she then remained silent for a 
while At last, thinking it would be unbecoming to take no 
notice of it, she gave orally the following reply to the attendant 
to be given to Genji 

“You say your sleeve is net with deu, 

’Tis but one night alone for you, 

But there’s a mountain moss grows nigh, 

Whose lea\es from dew are never drj ’’ 

When Genji heard this, he said “ I am not accustomed to 
receive an answer such as this through the mouth of a third 
person Although I thank the lady for even that much, I 
should feel more obliged to her if she would grant me an inter- 
view, and allow me to explain to her my sincere wishes ” 
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Tins at length obliged the nun to ha\c an intcnicw with the 
Prince He tlicn told her that he called Buddha to witness 
that though his conduct nn> ha\c seemed bold it \ as dictated 
b> pure and conscientious motives 

All the circumstances of \our famil> historj arc known to 
me continued he Look, upon me I pra\ as a substitute for 
) our once loicd daughter I too when a mere infant was 
deprived b} death of m> best fnend— m> mother — and the 
>cars and months which then rolled b> were fraught with 
trouble to me In that same position jour little one is now 
Allow us then to become fnends We could sjmpathize with 
each other Twas to reveal these wishes to vou that I came 
here and risked the chance of offending jou in doing so 

Believe me I am well disposed at jour offer said llie nun 
but jou maj have been incorrecllj informed It is true that 
there IS a little girl dependent upon mjsclf but she is but a 
child Her societj could not afford vou any pleasure and 
forgive me therefore if I decline jour request 

Yet let there he no reserve m the expression of vour ideas 
interrupted Gcnji but before thej could talk further the 
return of the priest put an end to the subject and Gcnji retired 
to his quarters after thanking the nun for his kind reception 
The night passed awaj and dawn appeared Tlic skj was 
again hazj and here and there melodious birds were singing 
among the mountain shrubs and flowers that blossomed 
around The deer too which were to be seen here added to 
the bcautj of the picture Gazing around at these Gcnji once 
more proceeded to the temple Tlic hermit — though too infirm 
to walk — again contrived to offer up his prajers on Genji s be 
half and he also read from the Daram * The tremulous accents 
of the old roan — poured forth from lus ncarl j toothless mouth — 
imparted a greater reverence to lus prayers 

Genji s attendants now arrived from the capital and con 
gratulated him on the improvement m his health A messen 
ger was despatched from the Imperial Palace for the same pur 
pose The priest now collected wild and rare fruits not to be 
met with in the distant town and with all respect presented 
them to Gcnji sajing The term of my vow has not jet ex 
pired and I am therefore sorry to say that I am unable to 
descend the mountain with jou on your departure He then 
offered to him the parting cup of saU 

An Ind a th lofi a| w n s 
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“ This mountain, with its waters, fill me with admiration,” 
said Genji, “ and I regret that the anxiety of my father the 
Emperor obliges me to quit the charming scene, but before 
the season is past, I will revisit it and 

The city's folk from me shall hear 
How mounlam cherries blossom fair, 

And ere the Spnng has passed av.ay, 

I’ll bid them view the prospect gaj ” 

To this the priest replied 

“ Your noble presence seems to me 
Like the rare flowers of Udon Iree,^ 

Nor does the mountain cherry white. 

Attract my gaze while jou’rc in sight” 

Genji smiled slightly, and said “ That is a very great com- 
pliment , but the Udon ti ee does not blossom so easily ” 

The hermit also raised the cup to his lips, and said 

" Opening my lonely hermit’s door. 

Enclosed around by mountain pine, 

A blossom never seen before 
My eyes behold that seems divine ” 

And he presented to him his ioko (a small eeclesiastical wand) 
On seeing this, the priest also made him the following pres- 
ents A rosary of Kongoji (a kind of precious stone), which 
the sage Prince Shotok obtained from Corea, enclosed in the 
original case in which it had been sent from that country , some 
medicine of rare virtue m a small emerald jar , and several other 
objects, with a spray of Wistaria, and a branch of cherry blos- 
soms 

Genji, too, on the other hand, made presents, which he had 
ordered from the capital, to the hermit and his disciples who 
had taken part in the religious ceremonies, and also to the poor 
mountaineers He also sent the following to the nun, by the 
priest’s page 

“ In yester-eve’s uncertain light, 

A flow'er I saw so young and bright. 

But like a morning mist Now pain 
Impels me yet to see again ” 

2 In the Buddhist Bible it is stated Buddha is said to appear m the world, 

that there is in Paradise a divine tree, therefore we make use of this expres 

called Udon, which rarely blossoms sion when referring to any rare event 
When, however, it does blossom. 
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A reply from the nun was speedily brought to him ^\hlch ran 
thus — 

You say you feel perhaps tis true 

A pang to leave these mountain bowers 
For sweet the blossoms sweet the \iew 
To strangers eyes of mountain flowers 

While this was being presented to him m his carnage a few 
more people came as if accidentally to wait upon him on his 
joumej Among them was To no Chmjio and his brother 
Ben who said We are alwa>s pleased to follow >ou it was 
unkind of you to leave us behind 
Just as the partj were on the point of starting some of them 
observed that it was a pity to leave so lovely a spot without 
resting awhile among the flowers This was immediately 
agreed to and they took their seats on a moss grown rock a 
short distance from which a little streamlet descended in a 
murmuring ciscade 

They there began to drink sah and To no Chiujio taking 
his flute evoked from it a nch and melodious strain while 
Ben tapping his fan in concert sang The Temple of Toyota 
while the Prince as he leaned against a rock presented a pict 
uresque appearance though he was pale and thin 
Among the attendants was one who blew on a long flute 
called Hichiriki and another on a Shio flute The priest 
brought a koto and begged Genji to perform upon it sa>mg 
If we are to have music at all let us have a harmonious con 
cert Genji said that he was no master of music but never 
theless he played with fair ability a pleasing air Then they 
all rose up and departed 

After they had quitted the mountain Genji first of all went 
to the Palace where he irnmediatel> had an intervieiv with the 
Emperor who considered Ins son to be still \v eak in health and 
who asked him several questions with regard to the efficacy of 
the prayers of the reverend hermit Genji gave him all particu 
lars of ins visit to the mountain 

Ah' said the Emjieror he may some day be entitled to 
become a dean (Azah) His virtue and holiness have not yet 
been duly appreciated by the government and the nation 

Sad ujin the father in law of the Prince here entered and 
entreated Genji to accompany him to his mansion and spend a 
few days Genji did not feel very anxious to accept this invita 
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tion, but was persuaded to do so Sadaijin conveyed him m lus 
own carriage, and gave up to him the seat of honor 

They arrived, but, as usual, his bride did not appear, and 
only presented herself at last at the earnest request of her 
father She was one of those model princesses whom one may 
see m a picture very formal and very sedate and it was very 
difficult to draw her into conversation She was very uninter- 
esting to Genji He thought that it would only lead to a very 
unpleasant state of affairs, as years grew on, if they were to be 
as cool and reserved to each other as they had been hitherto 
Turning to her, he said, with some reproachfulness in his ac- 
cents, “ Surely you should sometimes show me a little of the 
ordinary affection of people in our position ' ” 

She made no reply, but, glancing coolly upon him, mur- 
mured with modest, yet dignified, tone 

“ When you cease to care for me, 

What can I then do for thee^” 

“ Your words are few , but they have a sting in them You 
say I cease to care for you , but you do me wrong in saying so 
May the time come when you will no longer pain me thus,” said 
Genji , and he made every effort to conciliate her But she was 
not easily appeased He was unsuccessful in his effort, and 
presently they retired to their apartment, where he soon re- 
lapsed into sleepy indifference His thoughts began to wander 
back into other regions, and hopes of the future growth and 
charms of the young mountain-violet again occupied his mind 
“ Oh I how difficult it is to secure a prize,” thought he " How 
can I do so ^ Her father. Prince Hiobkio, is a man of rank, 
and affable, but he is not of prepossessing appearance Why 
does his daughter resemble so much, m her personal attractions, 
the lovely one in the chamber of Wistaria Is it that the 
mother of her father and of Wistaria is the same person ^ How 
charming is the resemblance between them ’ How can I make 
her mine ^ ” 

Some days afterwards he sent a letter to the mountain home, 
and also a communication perhaps with some hint in it to 
the priest In his letter to the nun he said that her indifference 
made it desirable to refrain from urging his wishes , but, never- 
theless, that he should be deeply gratified if she would think 
more favorably of the idea which was now so deeply rooted in 
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Ins mind Inside the letter he enclosed a small folded slip of 
paper on which was written — 

The mountain flower I left behind 
I atrive but \ainly to forget 
Those lovely traits still rise to mind 
And fill my heart with sad regret 


This ludicrous effusion caused the nun to be partly amused 
and partly vexed She wrote an answ er as follows — 

When j ou came into our neighborhood your visit was verv 
pleasing to us and your special message does us honor I am 
how ever at a loss how to express myself w ith regard to the httk 
one as yet she cannot even manage the naniw adz ® 

Enclosed in the note were the following lines in which siie 
hinted as to her doubts of tht steadfastness of Genji s character 

Your heart admires the lowly flower 
That dwells withm our mountain bower 
Not long alas* that flower may last 
Torn by the mountain s angry blast 


The tenor of the priest s answer was much the same and it 
caused Genji some vexation 

About this time the Lady Wistaria in consequence of an at 
tack of illness had retired from the palace to her private resi 
dcnce and Gcnji while sympathizing with the anxiety of the 
Emperor about her longed greatly for an opportunity of seeing 
her ill though she was Hence at this time he went nowhere 
but kept himself m his mansion at Nijio and became thoughtful 
and preoccupied At length he endeavored to cajole 0 Miobu 
Wistaria s attendant into arranging an opportunity for him to 
see her On Wistaria s part there were strong doubts as to the 
propriety of comply mg with his request but at last the earnest 
ness of the Prince overcame her scruples and O Miobu man 
aged ev entually to bring about a meeting betw een them 

Genji gave vent to his feelings to the Princess as follows — 

Though now we meet and not again 
We e er may meet I seem 
As though to die I were full fain 
Lost in this blissful dream 
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Then the Princess replied to him, full of sadness : 

“ Wc might dream on but fear the name, 

The envious world to us may give, 

Forgetful of the darkened fame, 

That lives when we no longer live ” 

For some time after this meeting had taken place, Genji 
found himself too timid to appear at his father’s palace, and 
remained in his mansion The Pimcess, too, experienced a 
strong feeling of remorse She had, moreover, a cause of 
anxiety special in its nature and pccuhai to herself as a noman, 
for which she alone felt some uneasiness of conscience 
Three months of the summer had passed away, and her 
secret began to betray itself externally The Emperor was 
naturally anxious about the health of his favorite, and kind 
inquiries were sent from time to time to her But the kinder 
he was to her the more conscience-stricken she felt 

Genji at this time was often visited by strange dreams 
When he consulted a diviner about them, he was told that 
something remarkable and extraordinary might happen to 
him, and that it behooved him to lie cautious and prudent 
“ Here is a pretty source of embarrassment,” thought Genji 
He cautioned the diviner to be discreet about it, especially 
because he said the dreams were not his own but another per- 
son’s When at last he heard authentically about the condi- 
tion of the Princess, he was extremely anxious to communicate 
with her, but she now peremptorily^objected to any kind of 
correspondence between them, and O Miobu too refused any 
longer to assist him 

In July Wistaria returned to the palace There she was 
received by the Emperor with great rejoicing, and he thought 
that her condition did but add to her attractiveness 

It was now autumn, the season when agreeable receptions 
were often held by the Emperor in Court, and it was awkward 
when Genji and the Princess happened to face each other on 
these occasions, as neither of them could be free from their 
tender recollections 

During these autumn evenings the thoughts of Genji were 
often directed to the granddaughter of the nun, especially 
because she resembled the Princess so much His desire to 
possess her was considerably increased, and the recollection 
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of the first evening when he heard the nun intoning to herself 
the verses about the tender grass recurred to his mind 
What thought he if I pluck this tender grass would it 
then be would it then grow up as fair as now 

When will be mine this lo\el> flower 
Of tender grace and purple hue? 

Like the Wistaria of the bower 
Its charms arc lo\cl> to my view 

The Emperors visit to the Palace Suzak in was now an 
nounced to take place in October and dancers and musicians 
were selected from among the joung nobles who were accom 
plished m these arts and Rojal Princes and officers of State 
were full> engaged in preparation for the fete After the 
Rojal festivities a separate account of which will be given 
hereafter he sent again a letter to the mountain The answer 
however came only from the priest who said that his sister 
had died on the twentieth day of the last month and added 
that though death is inevitable to all of us still he painfully 
felt her loss 

Genji pondered first on the prccanousness of human life 
and then thought how tint little one wlio had depended on 
her must be afflicted and gradually the memory of his own 
childhood during which he too had lost his mother came back 
to his mind 

When the time of full mouminj, was over Shionagon to 
gather with the young girl returned to their house in the capi 
tal There one evening Genji paid them a visit The house 
was rather a gloomy one and was tenanted by fewer inmates 
than usual 

How timid the little girl must feel’ thought Genji as he 
was shown in Shionagon now told him with tearful eyes 
every circumstance which had taken place since she had seen 
him She also said that the girl might be handed over to her 
father who told her that she must do so but his present wife 
was said to be very austere The girl is not voung enough to 
be without ideas ind wishes of her own but vet not old enough 
to form them sensibly so were she to be taken to her father’s 
house and be placed with several other children much misery 
would be the result Her grandmother suffered much on this 
account Your kindness is great continued she and we 
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ought not, perhaps, to think too anxiously about the future 
Still she IS young, too young, and we cannot think of it without 
pity ’’ 

“ Why do you recur to that so often ^ ” said Genji, “ it is her 
very youthfulness which moves my sympathy I am anxious 
to talk to her. 

Say, can the wave that rolls to land, 

Return to ocean’s heaving breast, 

Nor greet the weed upon the strand 
With one ivild kiss, all softly pressed 

How sweet it would be ' ” 

“ That is very beautifully put, sir,” said Shionagon, “ but, 

Half trembling at the coming tide 
That rolls about the sea-beat sand, 

Say, can the tender weed untried, 

Be trusted to its boisterous hand ” 

Meanwhile the girl, who was with her companions in her 
apartment, and who was told that a gentleman in Court dress 
had arrived, and that perhaps it was the Prince, her father, 
came running in, saying, “ Shionagon, where is the gentleman 
m Court dress , has the Prince, my father, arrived ^ ” 

“ Not the Prince, your father,” uttered Genji, “ but I am 
here, and I too am your friend Come here * ” 

The girl, glancing with shy timidity at Genji, for whom she 
already had some liking, and thinking that perhaps there was 
impropriety in what she had spoken, went over to her nurse, 
and said, “ Oh ' I am very sleepy, and wish to he down i ” 

“ See how childish she still is,” remarked Shionagon 

“ Why are you so timid, little one, come here and sleep on 
my knees,” said Genji 

“ Go, my child, as you are asked,” observed Shionagon, and 
she pushed her towards Genji 

Half-unconsciously she took her place by his side He 
pushed aside a small shawl which covered her hair, and played 
with her long tresses, and then he took her small hand in his 
“ Ah, my hand • ” cried she, and drawing it back, she ran into 
a neighboring room Genji followed her, and tried to coax 
her out of her shyness, telling her that he was one of her best 
friends, and that she was not to be so timid 
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B> this lime darkness had succeeded to the beautiful c\en 
ing and hail began to fall 

Close the casement it is too fearful I will \\atch over jou 
this c\enmg said Gcnji as he led the girl awa> to the great 
surpnse of Shionagon and others who wondered at his ease m 
doing this 

By and by she became slccp> and Geiiji is skilfully as any 
nurse could rcmQ\cd ill her outer clothing and placed her on 
the couch to sleep telling her as he sat beside her some day 
lou must come with me to some beautiful palace and there 
>ou shall have as man> pictures and pla> things as >ou like 
Many other similar remarks he added to arrest her attention 
and to please her 

Her fears graduall) subsided and as she kept looking on the 
handsome face of Gcnji and taking notice of his kindness she 
did not fall asleep for some time 

When the night was advanced and the hailstorm Ind passed 
awa> Gcnji at last look his departure Tlie icmpcraturt now 
suddcnl) changed and the hail was l>ing white upon the grass 

Can It be thought he tint I am leaving tins place as a 
lover^ At that moment he remembered tliat the house of 
a maiden with whom he had had an acquaintance was on his 
road home When he came near to it he ordered one of his 
attendants to knock at the door No one however came 
forth Thereupon Gcnji turned to another who had a rc 
markably good voice and ordered him to sing the following 
lines — • 

Though wandering in Ihc morning gray 
This gate IS one 1 cannot pass 
A tender memory bids me stay 
To sec once more a pretty lass 

This was repeated twice when prcscntlj a man came to the 
door and sang in rcpl> as follow s — 

If you cannot pass the gate 
Welcome all to stop and wait 
Nought prevents you Do not fear 
For the gate stands always here 

And then went in slamming the door m their faces and ap 
peanng no more Gcnji therefore disappointed proceeded 
on his way home 
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On the moirow he took up his pen to write a letter to Violet, 
but finding that he had nothing in paiticular to sa}, he laid it 
aside, and instead of a letter several beautiful pictures were sent 
for her 

From this time Korcmitz was sent there \cr3 often, partly 
to do them ser\nce, and partly to watch over their movements 
At last the time ivhcn the guTs father was to lake her home 
approached within a night, and Shionagon was busily occu- 
pied in sewing a diess for the girl, and was thus consequent!) 
unable to take much notice of Korcmit? when he arrived 
Noting these preparatory arrangements, Koremit/^ at once 
hastened to inform Genji about them He happened to be this 
evening at the mansion of Sadaijin, but Lad) Aoi was not, as 
w'as often the case, with him, and he w'as amusing himself there 
W'lth thumping a wagon as he sang a " Hitachi ” song Korc- 
mitz presented himself before him, and gave him the latest in- 
formation of wdiat was going on 

Genji, when he had listened to Koremitz, thought, “ This 
w ill never do , I must not lose her in this w^a) But the diffi- 
culty IS indeed perplexing If, on the one hand, she goes to 
her father, it wull not become me to ask him for her If, on the 
other hand, I carry her off, people may say that I stole her 
How^ever, upon consideration, this latter plan, if I can manage 
to shut people's mouths beforehand, wnll be much better than 
that I should demand her from her father " 

So, turning to Koremitz, he said, " I must go there See 
that the carnage is ready at whatever hour I may appoint 
Let two or three attendants be m readiness ” Koremitz, hav- 
ing received these orders, retired 

Long before dawm broke, Genji prepared to leave the man- 
sion Lady Aoi, as usual, was a little out of temper, but Genji 
told her that he had some particular arrangements to make at 
his mansion at Nijio, but that he would soon return to her 
He soon started, Koremitz alone following him on horseback 
On their arrival Koremitz proceeded to a small private en- 
trance and announced himself Shionagon recognized his 
voice and came out, and upon this he informed her that the 
Prince had come She, presuming that he did so only be- 
cause he happened to pass by them, said, “ What ^ at this late 
hour^ ” As she spoke, Genji came up and said 
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I hear that the httic one is to go to the Prince her father 
and I \\ish to sa> a few words to her before she goes 

She IS asleep rcaU> I am afraid that she cannot talk with 
you at this hour Besides what is the use? replied Shiona 
gon with a smile 

Gcnji howeier pressed his wa> into the house saying — 
Perhaps the girl is not awake yet but I will awake her 
and as the people could not prevent his doing so he proceeded 
to the room where she was unconsciousl> sleeping on a couch 
He shook her gently She started up thinking it was her 
father who had come 

Genji pushed the hair back from her face as he said to her 
I am come from 3 our father but this she knew to be false 
and was alarmed Don t be frightened said Gcnji there 
IS nothing m me to alarm you And m spite of Shionagon s 
request not to disturb her he lifted her from the couch abrupt 
ly sa>ing that he could not allow her to go elsewhere and that 
he had made up his mind that he Inmsclf would be her guar 
dian He also said she should go with him and that some of 
them should go with her 

Shionagon was thunderstruck We are expecting her 
father to morrow and what are we to say to him? She add 
ed Surely you can find some better opportunity to manage 
matters than this 

All right you can come afterward wc will go first re 
torted Genji as he ordered his carnage to drive up 

Shionagon was perplexed and Violet also cned thinking 
how strange all this was At last Shionagon saw it was no 
use to resist and so having hurnedly changed her own dress 
for a better one and taking with her the pretty dress of Violet 
which she had been making in the evening got into the car 
nage where Genji had already placed the little one 
It was no great distance to Nijio and they arrived there 
before dawn The carriage was driven up to the western wing 
of the mansion To Shionagon the whole affair seemed like 
a dream What am I to do? she said to Genji who teas 
ingly answered What you choose You may go if you like 
so long as this darling is here I am content Genji lifted the 
girl out and earned her into the house That part of the man 
sion m which they now were had not been inhabited and the 
Vox- II —8 
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furniture was scanty and jnappiopnalc , so, calling Koicmil/!, 
the Prince ordeied him to sec that propei furniture was 
brought The beds weie therefore taken from the eastern 
wing, where he himself lived 

Day broke, and Shionagon surve}cd with adiiiiiation all the 
magnificence with which she was surrounded iiotli the cx- 
tenoi of the building and its mteinal arrangements left nothing 
to be desned Going to the casement, she saw the gravelled 
walks flashing brightly m the sun “ Ah," tliouglit she, 
" where am I amidst all this splendor^ Ihis is too grand for 
me > ” 

Bath water for their ablutions, and rice soup were now 
brought into the apartment, and Gcnji afterward made Ins ap- 
pearance 

“ What' no attendants? No one to play with the girl? I 
will send sonic," and he then ordeied some young persons 
from the eastern wing of the mansion I'our accordingly 
came 

Violet was still fast asleep m her mght-diess, and now Genji 
gently shook and woke her “ Do not be frightened any 
moic," he said quietly to her, “a good girl would not be so, 
but would know that it is best to be obedient " She became 
more and more pleasing to him, and he tried to please her 
by presenting to her a variety of pretty pictures and play- 
things, and by consulting her wishes in wdiatev er she desired 
She was still wearing the dress of mourning, of sombie color 
and of soft material, and it was only now at last that she began 
to smile a little, and this filled Genji with delight tie now 
had to return to the eastern wing, and Violet, for tlie first time, 
w^ent to the casement and looked out on the scenery around 
The trees covered with foliage, a small lake, and the planta- 
tions round about expanded before her as in a picture Here 
and there young people were going in and out “ Ah ' what 
a pretty place,” she exclaimed, charmed as she gazed around 
Then, turning again into the apartment, she saw beautiful pict- 
ures painted on the screens and w^alls, which could not but 
please her 

Genji did not go to the Palace for tw^o or three days, but 
spent his time in trying to train V lolet “ She must soon take 
lessons in writing,” he thought, and he w^rote seveial writing 
copies for her Among these was one in plain characters on 
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violet colored paper ^\lth the title Miisislu no (The field of 
Musashi IS known for its Molcts) Slic took it up and in hand 
writing phm and clear though small she found tlic following 

Though till! a liud the violet he 
A &U1I unopened blossom here 
Its lendemcts has chaitns for me 
Recalling one no longer near 

Come jon must write one now said Gcn;i 
1 cannot write well enough said Violet looking up at 
him with an extrcmel) charming look 

Never mind whether good or bad said he but still 
write something to refuse is unkind When there is any diffi 
cult> I will help ioti through with it 
Thereupon she turned aside sh>ly and wrote something 
handling the pen gracefuU) with her imy fingers 1 have 
done it badl> she cried out and tried to conceal what she had 
written but Gcnji insisted on seeing it and found the follow 
mg — 

1 wonder wliats the flowerets name 
From which that bud its charm may claim 1 

This was of course written in a childish hand but the writing 
was large and plain guing promise of future excellence 

How like her grandmother s it is thought Gcnji Were 
she to take lessons from a good professor she might become a 
master of the art 

He ordered for her a beautiful doll s house and pla>cd with 
her different innocent and amusing games 

In the meantime the Pnnee her father had duly armed at 
the old home of Violet and asked for her The servants were 
embarrassed but as tbej had been requested by Genji not to 
tell and as Shionagon had also enjoined them to keep silence 
they simpl> told him that the nurse had taken her and abscond 
ed The Prince was greatly amazed but he remembered that 
the girl s grandmother never consented to send his daughter 
to his house and knowing Shionagon to be a shrewd and in 
telligent woman he concluded that she had found out the rea 
sons which influenced her and that so out of respect to her 
and out of dislike to tell him the reason of it she had earned 
the girl off in order that she might be kept away from him 
He therefore merely told the servants to inform him at once 
if they heard anything about them and he returned home 
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Our story again brings us back to Nijio The girl gradually 
became reconciled to her new home, as she was most kindly 
treated by Genji True, during those evenings when Genji 
was absent she thought of her dead grandmother, but the 
image of her father never presented itself to her, as she had sel- 
dom seen him And now, naturally enough, Genji, whom she 
had learned to look upon as a second father, was the only one 
for whom she cared She was the first to gieet him when he 
came home, and she came forward to be fondled and caressed by 
him without shame or diffidence Girls at her age arc usually 
shy and under restraint, but with her it was quite different And 
again, if a girl has somewhat of jealousy in her disposition, and 
looks upon every little trifle in a serious light, a man n ill have 
to be cautious in his dealings with her, and she herself, too, will 
often have to undergo vexation Thus many disagreeable and 
unexpected incidents might often result In the case of Violet, 
however, things w'ere very different, and she was ever amiable 
and invariably pleasant 



CHAPTER VI 

SAFFRON FLOWER 

1 ''HE beauteous Yugao of Genji was lost but memory of 
her never vanished from his mind Her attractive 
nature thoughtfulness and patient manner had seemed 
to him surpassingly charming At last he began to think of 
seeking for some other maiden who might resemble her in 
these qualities True his thoughts had often reverted to 
Cicada and to her young friend but it was now of little use 
thinking of them for one had gone to the country and the 
other was married 

Now Genji had another nurse next in degree to Dami The 
daughter of this nurse Tayu no-Miobu was in Court service 
She w as still young and full of mirth and life Genji was wont 
to make her useful when m the palace Her father who had 
been remotely connected with the Ro>al blood was an official 
in the War Department Her mother however had been 
married again to the Governor of the province of Chikzen and 
had gone there with her husband so Tayu made her father s 
house her home and went from there backwards and forwards 
to the palace She was an intimate acquaintance of a young 
Princess the daughter of the late Lord Lieutenant of Hitachi 
and she had been the child of his old age and was at this time 
his survivor The life that she passed was somewhat lonely 
and her circumstances miserable Tayu mentioned this young 
lad> to Genji who exclaimed — 

Howsdd! Tell me all about her 

I cannot siy that I know so much about her replied Tayu 
She leads a \ery retired life and is seldom seen in society 
Perhaps some favorable evening you might see her from a hid 
ing place The hoto is her favorite instrument and the favorite 
amusement of her solitude 

Ah’ said Genji I see one of the three friends (as the 
Chinese poets call them) — ^Music Poetry and Wine but of the 
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either two, otic t^ not niv .•) , n irs* s -1 ” Atul hf <1, 

“Well, )nti in,i\ nnti,*'i’’( “inn iiuu t<> ttc h» a o* r f *'> 
Ilie J’iiiu(\ lu r i.'iSher, h.^i ';ft it t.< t< noo tf [ct; s'juri .rt sif h 
arts, “^o, 1 hch< v( . '1 h i^ oi<itri,it j, }> .tortier” 

“ Ihit, pcrhnji-, .'itf r .'ll, n'*l oi .^i-, • "•n.iu" at*, r'jiuttt 
'1 .n) h, (ii'-itiip ntjott^l) 

" Oh! th.'t tent.'iti'' to he t!tM#n* rui,” t A- .ijs, o’lihluit: 
nt the h.iit " One of tht ' e « e ( tittit' ’ 1 *' j 1! i ' 't"' ,'*el 
hitter h( lli' 5t iho ' 

Kow.thohoiiu ot r,i . 11 f.’th* I v.a at -otnt ot^t. te* iro.n 
the Pnnce'.'i e tn.'n'^Kui , hiu 'fae u it''* •! to *’pi .kI lu r ti.e e< r\ 
often w iih the Prtm eee, v,hi 11 hi he'lh.M of i})n rn ( front tie 
(oint.tliKfls Ixc.uise shi fhfl not h' t h' int' >> hoou \,,th h' r 
stijnnotiui I'or thO' rt.Ko.i 'I.imi had ph nt’, o{ < !i >,>( . - inr 
crralifinii^ the v leh of (niijt to see the I’rnue'-.. jo .i t'rtain 
cveiuntc .ap[ininte(l 

It w.'s a iweoi halms d.n in epr.nu, .m«! liie ^roimde m' ih« 
pal.'cc were full of ctlcru'c nnd re poet i as u kit thi p.d nx , -ind 
proceeded to the* ninneion of the I’ntue e, attr.'eti d more he tlie 
hcants of the eseMin',^ than h\ the ippomtnn tit ttiade (ktiji 
ako .ijipcarod on the econt,vitii tin new Is ro* n mo m, and va*. 
‘^oon pratthner w ith 'I'as n 

“You hasc not come at a \er\ fasorahlc time,” said "ihe 
“ Till'; IS not the eort of csenmij sshe.i the /o''o TuituK ev eote-^t.” 

“ But take me somcsshcrc, so that 1 mas hear he'r soicc 1 
cannot go aw as without iieanng that ” 

Tasii then led him into a prisatc room, v here she made him 
sit dow n, and left him, sas mg, as she w ent as* as . “ I am sorrs to 
make sou ssait, hut sou must base a httlo patic.icc ” ^he pro- 
ceeded to another part of the palace occupied In the Pnnccss, 
svhom she found sitting pcnsncls near an open casement, in- 
haling the rich perfume of the plum blossoms 

“A good opportunits thought Tasu, and, adsancing to 
the Pnnccss, said “What a loscls esenmg* IIow' sssect at 
such an hour is the music of the Aofo' jMy ofheial going to and 
fro to the palace prcs'cnts me from basing the pleasure of hear- 
ing it often , so do noss , if s on please, plas me a tunc ” 

“ You appreciate music,” said the Pnnccss , but I am afraid 
that mine is not good enough to chai m the car of courtiers , 
but, if you ss’ish it, I ssull pHy one tunc ” And she ordered the 
lioto to be brought, and began to strike it Her skill was cer- 
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tamly not super excellent but she had been well instructed 
and the effect was b> no means displeasing to the car 
Ta>ai how ever it must be remembered was rather a sharp 
girl She did not hi e Genji to hear too much so as to criticise 
and therefore said to the Pnneess casting a glance upwards 
How changed and dull the sky has become A fnend of mine 
IS waiting and is perhaps impatient I must have more of 
this pleasure some other time at present I must go and see 
him Thus she caused the Pnneess to cease playing and 
went to Genji who exclaimed when she returned Her music 
seems pretty good but I had better not have heard it at all 
How can wc judge bj so little ? If you are willing to obhj,e me 
at all let me hear and see more closely than this Ta>u made 
a difficult> She is so retiring she said and alwa>s keeps 
herself in the strictest privacy Were you to intrude upon her 
it would not be acting rightly 

Truly so replied Genji her position insures her from 
intrusion Let us then seek for some better opportunity 
And then he prepared to take leave as if he had some other 
affairs on his hands Tayu observed with a knowing smile 
The Emperor your father always thinks of you as quite guile 
less and actually says so When I hear these remarks 1 often 
laugh in my sleeve Were his Majesty to sec you in these dis 
guises what would he then think ^ 

Genji answered with a slight laugh Nonsense 1 If these 
trifling amusements were thought so improper how cheerless 
the life of woman would be* 

Tayu made no remark m reply so Genji then left the house 
and took a stroll round the garden intending to reach that part 
of the mansion where the Pnneess had her apartments As he 
sauntered a\ong be came to a thick hedge in which there was 
a dark bower and here wished to stop awhile He stepped 
cautiously into it when he suddenly perceived a tall man con 
cealed there Who can this be? thought Genji as he with 
drew to a corner where the moonlight did not reach This 
was To-no Chiujio and the reason of his being there was this 

He had left the Palace that evening in company with Genji 
who did not go to his house m Nijio nor to his bride but sepa 
rated from him on the road To no Chiujio was very anxious 
to find out where Genji was going He therefore followed him 
unperceived When he saw Genji enter the mansion of the 
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Princess, he wished to see how the business would end , so he 
waited in the garden, m order that he might uitncss Gcnji’s de- 
parture, listening, at the same time, to the koio of the Princess 
Genji did not know who the man was, nor did he wisli to be 
recognized Pie therefore began to retreat slowly on tip-toe, 
when T6-no-Clnuji6 came up to him from behind, and ad- 
dressed him "You slighted me, but I ha\e come to watch 
over you 

Though hkc two wamkring moons on high 
We left our \<ist imperial home, 

Wc parted on our road, and I 
Knew not where jou were bent to roam” 

Genji at once recognized his companion , and, being some- 
what amused at his pertinacity, exclaimed " What an unex- 
pected surprise ' 

Wc all admire the moon, ’tis true, 

Whose home unknown to mortal c}e 
Is m the mountains hid, but who 
To find that far-ofT home, would trj ’ ” 

Hereupon T6-no-Chiuji6 gave him a taunt " What would 
you do,” said he, “ if I w’cre to follow’ you very often ^ Were 
you to maintain true propriety m your position, \ou ought 
always to have trustw’orthy attendants , and I am sure, by so 
doing, you w'lll meet wuth better fortune I cannot say that it is 
very decorous of you to go Avandermg about m such a fashion 
It IS too frivolous ' ” 

“ How very tiresome ’ ” mentally exclaimed Genji , " but he 
little knows about his Nadeshiko (little darling) I have him 
there ' ” 

Neither of them ventured to go to any other rendezvous that 
night, but, w’lth many mutual home-thrusts, they got into a 
carriage together, and proceeded home, amusing themselves all 
the way wuth a duet on their flutes Entering the mansion, 
they went to a small apartment, wdiere they changed their 
dresses, and commenced playing the flutes in such a manner 
as if they had come from the Palace The Sadaijm, hearing 
this music, could not forbear joining them, and blew skilfully a 
Corean flute in concert with theirs Lady Aoi, also, m her 
room, catching the impulse, ordered some practised players on 
the koto to perform 
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Meantime both Gcnji and To no-Chiujio m their secret 
minds were thinking of the notes of the koto heard before on 
that e\ening and of the bare and pitiable condition of the resi 
dcnce of the Princess whom thc> had left — -a great contrast to 
the luKtirj of their present quarters To no-Chiujio s idea 
about her took something of this shape If girls who from a 
modest propnetj keep themselves aloof for >cars from our 
societj were at last to be subdued by our attentions our affec 
tion for them w ould become irresistible c\ cn brav ing w hatever 
remarks popular scandal might pass upon us She ma> be like 
one of these The Prince Genji seems to have made her the 
object of some attentions He is not one to waste his time 
without reason He knows what he is doing 
As these thoughts arose in his mind a slight feeling of jeal 
ous> disturbed him and made him read) to dare a little nvalrv 
in that quarter for it would appear that alter this dav amatorv 
letters were often sent both b> him and Gcnji to the Princess 
who however returned no answer to either 

Tins silence on her part made To no Chiujio more espe 
cially think thus A strange rejection and from one too 
who possesses such a secluded life True her birth is high but 
that cannot be the onl) reason which makes her bury herself m 
retirement There must be some stronger reason I presume 
As we have before mentioned Gcnji and To no Chiujio were 
so intimate that all ccrcmon) was dispensed w ith betw een them 
and they could ask each other any question without reserve 
From this circumstance To no Chiujio one day boldly inquired 
of Genji I dare saj jou have received some replies from the 
Princess Have jou not’ I for my part have thrown out 
some hints m that quarter by way of experiment but I gave up 
in disappointment 

Ah then he too has been trying there thought Genji 
smiling slightly and he replied very vaguely I am not par 
ticularly concerned whether I get an answer or not therefore I 
cannot tell >ou whether I have received any 

I understand that thought To-no Chiujio perhaps he 
has got one I suspect so 

To state the truth Genji was not very deeply smitten by the 
Princess and he was but little concerned at her sending no 
reply to his letter but when he heard the confession of his 
brother m law s attempts in the same quarter the spirit of 
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rivalry stirred him once more “ A girl,” thought he, “ will 
yield to him who pays her the most attentions I must not 
allow him to excel me m that ” And Genji determined to 
achieve what he intended to do, and with this object still en- 
listed the aid of Tayu He told her that the Princess’s treating 
his letter with such indifference was an act of great cruelty 
“ Perhaps she does this,” said he, “ because she suspects I am 
changeable I am not, however, such a one as that It is often 
only the fault of ladies themselves that causes men to appear so , 
besides a lady, like the Princess, who has neither parent nor 
brother to interfere with her, is a most desirable acquaintance, 
as we can maintain our friendship far better than we could 
otherwise do ” 

“ Yes ' what you say is all very well,” replied Tayu, “ but the 
Princess is not exactly so placed that any one can make himself 
quite at ease with her As 1 told you before she is very bashful 
and reserved , but yet is perhaps more desirable for this very 
reason,” and she detailed many more particulars about her 
This enabled Genji to fully picture the general bearing of the 
Princess’s character , and he thought, “ Perhaps her mind is 
not one of brilliant activity, but she may be modest, and of a 
quiet nature, worthy of attention ” And so he kept the recol- 
lection of her alive in his mind Before, however, he met her, 
many events had taken place He had been attacked by the 
ague, which led to his journey to the mountain and his dis- 
covery of Violet, and his secret affection for a certain one m 
the palace 

His mind being thus otherwise occupied, the spring and 
summer passed away without anything further transpiring 
about the Princess As the autumn advanced his thoughts re- 
curred to past times, and even the sound of the fuller’s hammer, 
which he had listened to in the home of Yugao, came back to 
his mental ear, and these reveries again brought him to the 
recollection of the Princess Hitachi, and now once more he be- 
gan to urge Tayu to contrive a meeting 

It would seem that there was no difficulty for Tayu to bring 
the matter about, but at the same time no one knew better than 
herself that the natural gifts and culture of the Princess were 
far from coming up to Genji’s standard She thought, how- 
ever, that it would matter very little if he did not care for her, 
but if, on the other hand, he did so, he was quite free to come 
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and see her Nsilhout nn\ interference For this rcison she at 
last made up her mind to bnng them iot<-lIier, and she gaNC 
scNcral hints to tlic Pnnccss 

Now It so happened towards the end of August tint Ta>u 
was on one occasion engaged in conversing with the Princess 
The evening was as vet moonless the stars alone twmUcd in 
the heavens and the gentle winds blew plaintively over the tall 
trees around the mansion The conversation graduallv led to 
limes gone b> and the Pnnccss was rendered sad by the con 
trast of her present circumstances wuli those of her fathers 
lime This IS a good opportumtv thought Tayu and she 
sent It seems a message to Gcnji who soon hastened to the 
mansion with his usual alacrity At the moment when he ar 
nved on the cene the long looked for moon had just made her 
appearance over the tops of a distant mountain and as he 
looked along the wildly growing hedges around the re ulence 
he heard the sound of tlic koto which was btmg jd ivcd bv the 
Princess at Tayus request It sounded a hillt too old fash 
loncd but that was of no consequence to tlie eager ears of the 
Prince He soon made his way to ific entrance and requested 
a domestic to announce him to lay u 

When the latter heard of this she affected gnat surprise and 
said to the Pnnccss The Prince has come How annoy mg 1 
He has often been displeased because I liavc not yet introduced 
him to you I have often told him that you do not particularly 
like it and therefore I cannot think w hat makes him come here 
I had better see him and send him awav but what shall I say 
We cannot treat him like an ordinary person I am really puz 
zled what to <Io Will you not let me ask \ou if you will see 
him for a few minutes then all matters will end sitisfaetorily ^ 
But I am not used to receive people said the Pnncc'is 
blushing IIow simple minded! rejoined Tayu coaxingly 
I am sorry for that for the bashfulncss of young ladies who 
are under the care of their parents may sometimes be even dc 
sirable but how then is that paraUel w ilh y our case ’ Besides 
I do not see any good m a friendless maiden refusing the offer 
of a good acquaintance 

Well if you really insist upon it said the Princess per 
haps I will but don t expose me too much to the gaze of a 
stranger 

Having thus cunningly persuaded tlic Princess Tayu set the 
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reception-room in order, into which Genji was soon shown 
The Princess was all the while expei lencing much nervousness, 
and as she did not know exactly how to manage, she left every- 
thing to Tayu, and was led by hei to the room to receive her 
visitor The room was arranged in such a way that the Prin- 
cess had her back to the light so that her face and emotions 
could be obscured 

The perfume which she used was rich, still preserving the 
trait of high birth, but her demeanor was timid, and her de- 
portment awkward 

Genji at once noticed this “Just as I imagined She is 
so simple,” thought he, and then he commenced to talk with 
her, and to explain how passionately he had desired to see her 
She, however, listened to him almost in silence, and gave no 
plain answer Genji was disconcerted, and at last said, 

“ From you I sought so oft reply, 

But you to give one would not deign, 

If you discard me, speak, and I 
Will cease to trouble you again ” 

The governess of the Princess, Kojijiu by name, who was 
present, was a sagacious woman, and noticing the embarrass- 
ment of the lady, she advanced to her side, and made the fol- 
lowing reply in such a well-timed manner that her real object, 
which was to conceal the deficiencies of her mistress, did not 
betray itself 

" Not by the ringing of a bell. 

Your words we wish to stay. 

But simply, she has nought to tell. 

And nothing much to say” 

“ Your eloquence has so struck me that my mouth is almost 
closed,” said Genji, smiling 

" Not speaking is a wiser part, 

And words are sometimes vain. 

But to completely close the heart 
In silence, gives me pain ” 

He then tried to speak of this thing and that indifferently, 
but all hopes of agreeable responsiveness on the lady’s part 
being vain, he coolly took his leave, and left the mansion, much 
disappointed 
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This e\cning he slept in his mansion at Nijio Tlie ncKt 
morning To no Chiujio appeared before he had risen 

How late how hte* he cned m a peculiar tone 
Were >ou fatigued last night ch^ 

Genji rose and prcscntl} came out sa> mg I have o\ crslcpt 
m> self that IS all nothing to disturb me But have jou com^ 
from the palace’ Was it jour official witch night’ ^ 

Yes replied To no Chiujio and I must inform >ou that 
the dincers and nuisicicti'^ for the fcic in Suzak in ire to be 
nominated to da) I came from the palace to report tins to 
m) father so I must now go home but I will soon return to 
you 

I will go With you said Genji but let us breakfast before 
we start 

Breakfast w IS accordmgl) brought of which the) partook 
Two carnages Genji s and To no Chmjio s were driven to the 
door but To no Chiujio nuitcd the Prince to take a sent with 
him Genji complied and they drove off Going along To 
no Chiujio obsened with an envious tone m his voice You 
look ver) sleep) to which Genji returned an indifTcrcnt rt 
ply Prom the house of Sadaijm the) proceeded to the Im 
penal Pahcc to attend the selection of the dancers and musi 
cians Thence Genji drove with his father in law to the man 
Sion of the latter 

Here in the excitement of the coming fete were 'isscmblcd 
several >oung nobles m addition to Genji himself Some 
practised dancing others music the sound of which echoed 
ever) where around A large hichmh and a sakuhachi (two 
kinds of flute) were blown with the utmost vigor Even large 
drums were rolled upon a balcony and beaten with a will 
During the following days therefore Genji was so busily 
engaged that no thought came across Ins mind of revisiting the 
Princess Hitachi Tayu certainly came now and then and 
strove to induce him to pay the Princess another visit but he 
made an excuse on the pretext of being so much occupied 
It was not until the fete was over that one evening he re 
solved to pay a visit there He did not however announce his 
intention openly but went there in strict secrecy making his 
way to the house unobserved as there was no one about 

Y g n bl pi n ght n th p 1 e n tu t attend t a y n e 
p ct d ffi ^ 1 b s 
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On Ins arrival he went up to the latticed window and peeped 
through The curtains weie old and hah woin out, ^et weie 
still left to hang in the once pretty and decorated chambei 
There were a few domestic maidens there partaking of supper 
The table and service seemed to be old Chinese, but everything 
else betrayed a scantiness of furniture 

In the further room where the mistress was probably dining, 
an old waitress was passing in and out, wearing a peculiar 
white dress rather faded in appearance, and an awkward-look- 
ing comb m her hair, after the old-fashioned style of those 
formerly in the sennee of the aristocratic class, of wdiom a few 
might still be retained in a family 

" Ah,” thought Genji, smiling, " we might see this kind of 
thing in the college of ceremonies ” One of the maids hap- 
pened to say, " This poor cold place • wdien one’s life is too 
long, such fate comes to us ” Another answered her, “ How 
was it we did not like the mansion when the late Prince was 
living ? ” 

Thus they talked about one thing or another connected with 
their mistress’s want of means 

Genji did not like that they should know that he had seen 
and heard all this, so he slyly withdrew some distance, and 
then advancing with a firm step, approached the door and 
knocked 

“ Some one is come,” cried a sei vant, wdio then brought a 
light, opened the door, and show'^ed him into a room wdiere he 
w^as soon joined by the Princess, neither Tayu nor Kojijiu be- 
ing there on this occasion The latter was acquainted with 
the Saiin (the sacred virgin at the Temple of Kamo),- and often 
spent some time with her On this occasion she happened to 
be visiting her, a circumstance which was not very convenient 
foi the Princess The dilapidated state of the mansion w'as 
just as novel to Genji as that which he had seen m the lodge 
of Yugao, but the great drawback consisted in the Princess’s 
want of responsiveness He spoke much, she but little Out- 
side, in the meantime, the weather had become boisterous and 
snow fell thickly, while within m the room where they sat the 
lamp burned dimly, no one waiting there even to trim the 
light 

~ When a neu emperor succeeded two temple nt Ise, the other to the same 
Mrgins, chosen from the royal prin temple at Kamo — to become vestals, and 
cesses, were sent — one to the Shinto superintend the services 
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Some hours ucrc spent bctuccn them and then Genjj rose 
and throwing up the sliultcr m the same wa> as he did in the 
lodge oC Yugao looked upon the snow whicli had fallen in the 
garden The ground was covered with a sheet of pure while 
ness no footstep had left its trace bctra>ing the fact that few 
persons came to the mansion He was about to lake his dc 
parture but some vague impulse arrested him Turning to 
the Pnnetss he asked her to come near him and to look out 
on the scene and she somewhat unrcadil) complied 

The evening was far advanced but the rcncclion of the snow 
threw a faint light over all Now for the first time he discov 
cred the imperfections of the personal attractions of the Prin 
cess First her stature was vcr> tall the upper part of her 
figure being out of proportion to the lower then one thing 
which startled him most was her nose It reminded him of 
the elephant of Pugen It was high and long while its peak 
a little drooping was tinged with pmk To the refined c>cs of 
Gcnji this was a sad defect Moreover she was thin too thm 
and her shoulders drooped too much as if the dress was too 
heav) for them 

Whv am I «o anMOUS to examine and criticise^ thought 
Genji but his cunosilj impelled him to continue his csamina 
tion Her hair and the shape of her head were good in no 
wa> inferior to those of others he liked so well Her com 
plexion was fair and her forehead well developed The tram 
of her dress which hung down graccfull) seemed about a foot 
too long If I described cvcr>thmg which she wore I should 
become loquacious but m old stones the dress of the person 
ages IS vcr> often more minute!) described than an>thing else 
so I must I suppose do the same Her vest and skirt dress 
were double and were of light green silk a little worn over 
which was a robe of dark color Over all this she wore a man 
tie of sable of good quality only a little too antique in fashion 
To all these things therefore he felt no strong objection but 
the two things he could not pass unnoticed were her nose and 
her st>le of movement She moved m a stiff and constrained 
manner like a master of the ceremonies m some Court proecs 
Sion spreading out his arms and looking important This 
afforded him amusement but still he felt for her If I sa\ 
too much pardon me said Genji but you seem apparentl) 
fnendless I should advise you to take interest m one with 
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whom you have made acquaintance. He will sympathize with 
you You aie much too received Why are you so? 

The iciclc hangs at Iht gable end, 

But melts when the sun is high, 

Why does your hcait not to me unbend, 

And warm to my melting sigh ” 

A smile passed over the lips ol the Princess, but they seemed 
too stiff to reply m a similar strain She said nothing 
The time had now come for Genji to depart Plis carnage 
was drawn up to the middle gate, which, like everything else 
that belonged to the mansion, was m a state of dilapidation 
“ The spot overgrown with wild vegetation, spoken of by 
Sama-no-Kami might be such as this,” he thought “ If one 
can find a real beauty of elevated character and obtain her, 
how delightful would it not be> The spot answers the de- 
scription, but the girl does not quite equal the idea , however, 
1 really pity her, and will look after hei She is a fortunate 
girl, for if I were not such a one as I am, I should have little 
sympathy for the unfortunate and unfavored But this is not 
what I shall do ” 

He saw an orange tree in the garden covered with snow 
He bade his servant shake it free A pine tree which stood 
close by suddenly jerked its branches as if m emulation of its 
neighbor, and threw off its load of snow like a wave The 
gate through which he had to drive out was not yet opened 
The gatekeeper was summoned to open it Thereupon an 
aged man came forth from his lodge A miserable-looking 
girl with a pinched countenance stood by, his daughter or his 
granddaughter, whose dress looked poorer from the whiteness 
of the surrounding snow She had something containing 
lighted charcoal which she held to her breast for warmth 
When she observed that her aged parent could scarcely push 
back the gate, she came forward and helped him And the 
scene was quite droll Genji’s servant also approached them, 
and the gates were thrown open 
Again Genji hummed 

“ The one who on the time-bent head of age. 

Beholds the gathered snow. 

Nor less his tears of grief may shed, 

For griefs that youth can only know ” 
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and added Youth with its body uncovered ^ Then the pit 
lable image of one with a tinged flower * on her face presented 
itself once more to his thoughts and made him smile 

If To no Chiujio observed this what would he not have to 
say^ thought he as he drove back slowly to his mansion 
After this time communications were frequently sent from 
Genji to the Princess This he did because he pitied the help 
less condition and circumstances he had witnessed more than 
for any other reason He also sent her rolls of silk which 
might replace the old fashioned sable skins some damask 
calico and the like Indeed presents were made even to her 
aged servants and to the gatekeeper 

In ordinary circumstances with women particular attention 
such as this might make a blush but the Princess did not tal c 
It m such a senous light nor did Genji do this from any other 
motive than kindness 

The year approached its end* He was in his apartment m 
the Imperial Palace when one morning Tayu came, in She 
was very useful to him in small services such as hairdressing 
so she hid easy access to him and thus she came to him this 
morning 

I have something strange to tell you but it is somewhat 
trying for me to do so she said half smiling 

What can it be^ There can be nothing to conceal from 

me* 

But I have some reason for my hesitation to reveal it 
replied Tavu 

You make a difficulty as usual rejoined Genji 

This IS from the Princess she said taking a letter from 
her pocket and presenting it 

Is this a thing of all others that you ought to conceal 
cried Genji taking the letter and opening it It was wntten 
on thick and coarse paper of Michmok manufacture The 
\ erse it contained ran as follows — 

Like this my sleeves are worn away 
By weeping at your long delay 


These words puzzled Genji Inclining his head in a con 
templative way he glanced from the paper to Tayu and from 
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Tayu to the paper Then she drew forth a substantial case of 
antique pattern, saying, “ I cannot produce such a thing witli- 
out shame, but the Princess expressly sent this for your Kcw 
Year I could not return it to her nor keep it myself, I hope 
you will just look at it ” 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied Gcnji “ It is very kind of her,” 
at the same time thinking, “ What a pitiful vcisc ' This maj 
really be her own composition No doubt Kojijiu has been 
absent, besides she seems to have had no master to improre 
her penmanship This must have been written with great 
effort We ought to be grateful for it, as they say ” Plcrc a 
smile rose on Genji’s cheeks, and a blush upon Tayu’s The 
case was opened, and a Naoshi (a kind of gown), of scarlet, 
shabby and old-fashioned, of the same color on both sides, was 
found inside The sight was almost too much for Gcnji from 
Its very absurdity lie stretched out the paper on w'liich the 
verse had been written, and began to write on one side, as if 
he was merely playing with the pen Tayu, glancing slyly, 
found tliat he had written 

This color pleases not mine eye, 

Too fiery bright Us gaudj hue, 

And when the saffron floucr was nigh, 

The same pink tinge uas plain to view 

He then erased what he had written, but Tayii quickly under- 
stood wdiat he really meant by “ saffron flow-er,” referring to the 
pmkness of its flower, so she remarked 

“ Although the dress too bright in hue, 

And scarlet tints may please you not, 

At least to her, who sends, be true. 

Soon will Naoshi be forgot ” 

While they were thus prattling on the matter, people were 
entering the room to see him, so Genji hastily put the things 
aside, and Tayu retired 

A few days after, Genji one morning looked into the Daihan- 
sho (large parlor), where he found Tayu, and threw a letter to 
her, saying, “ Tayu, here is the answer It has cost me some 
pains,” and then passed through, humming as he went, with 
a peculiar smile. 


“ Like that scarlet-tinged plum ” 
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None but Tavu understood the real allusion One of the 
women observed The weather is too frosty perhaps he has 
seen some one reddened by the frost Another said What 
an absurdit} ' There is no one among us of that hue but per 
haps Sakon or Uneme may be like this and thus they chat 
tered on till the matter dropped 

The letter was soon sent by Tayu to the Princess who as 
sembled all her attendants round her and they all read it to 
gether \\hen the following was found in it — 

Of my rare visits you complain 
But can the meaning be 
Pray come not often nor again 
For 1 am tired of thee 

On the last day of the year he made the following presents 
to the Princess sending them in the same case as the Naoshi 
had been sent to him stuff for a complete dress which had 
originally been presented to himself also rolls of silk one of 
the color of the purple grape another of the Kema japomca 
color and others All these were handed to the Princess by 
Tayu It should be observed that these presents were made 
by Genji to the Princess chiefly on account of her reduced cir 
cumstances Her attendants however who wished to flatter 
thur mistress e\claimed Our scarlet dress was very good 
too Scarlet is a color which never fades The lines we sent 
were also excellent Those of the Prince are no doubt a little 
amusing but nothing more 

The Princess flattered by the remarks wrote down her verse 
in her album as if worthy of preservation 
Tht New Year began with the morrow and it was an 
nounced that the Otoko doka (gentlemen s singing dances) 
would soon take place m which Genji would take part Hence 
he was bus} in going backwards and forwards to practise but 
the lonel} residence of the saffron flower began to draw his 
thoughts in that direction So after the ceremon} of the State 
Festival on the seventh day he betook himself there in the 
evening after he had left the Emperor s presence having made 
a pretence of retiring to Ins own private apartments On this 
occasion the appearance of the lady happened to be a little 
more attractive and Genji was pleased thinking there might 
be a time when she would improve still more When the sun 
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shone forth he rose to leave He opened the casement on the 
western side of the mansion, and, lookint^ at the corridor, per- 
ceived that its roof was broken 1 hrongh it the sunshine 
peeped, and shone upon the slight cover of snow scattered in 
the crevices The scene, as \nc ha\c before said, betrayed 
everywhere dilapidation and decay 
The mirroi -stand, combs, and dressing-case ivere brought 
in by an attendant They %\cre all of an extremely antique 
pattern He drew an “ arm-stool ” near him, and resting him- 
self upon It began combing his hair He was amused at the 
sight of these articles, which were doubtless a legacy from her 
parents The dress of the Princess was in c\cry way nicer 
It had been made out of the silk of Genji s present He recog- 
nized it b}’' the tasteful pattern Turning to hci he said, “ This 
year you might become a little more genial, the only thing I 
wait for above all is a change in } our demeanor ” To which 
she, with some awkwardness, said, 

“ In the spring, when numerous birds sing ” 

Such poetic responses were a great delight to Genji, who 
thought they were the silent touches of time, and that she had 
made some improvement He then left and returned to his 
mansion in Nijio, wdiere he saw the young Violet innocently 
amusing herself She ivore w'lth grace a long close-fitting 
cheny-colored diess of plain silk She had not yet blackened 
her teeth,'' but he now' made her do so, w'hicli gave a pleasant 
contrast to her eyebrows He played at their usual games at 
toys W'lth her, trying in every way to please her She drew' pict- 
ures and painted them, so did he also Pie drew' the likeness of a 
lady W'lth long hair, and painted hei nose w'lth pink Even in 
caricature it w'as odd to see He turned his head to a mirror in 
which he saw his ow'ii image reflected in great serenity He 
then took the brush and painted his own nose pink. V lolet, on 
seeing this, screamed 

“ When I become ornamented in this way w'hat shall I be 
hke^ ” inquired Genji 

“ That would be a great pity Do wipe it off, it might stain,” 
she replied 

® An old custom in Japan for girls blacken their teeth This custom, how 
when married, or even betrothed, is to ever, is rapidly disappearing 
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Genji partly wiped it off saying Need I wipe it off any 
more^ Suppose I go with this to the Palace ? 

On this Violet approached and carefully wiped it for him 
Don t put any more color cried Genji and play upon me 
as Heijiu ® 

The mild sun of spring descended m the west and darkness 
slowly gathered o\er the forest tops obscuring all but the 
lo\ ely white plum blossoms which were still visible amidst the 
gloom At the front of the porch also a red plum blossom 
which usually opens \ery early was deeply tinged with glowing 
hues Genji murmured — 

The red tinged flower is far from fair 
Nor do my eyes delight to see 
But yon red plum which blossoms there 
Is full of loveliness to me 

"What will become of all these personages ’ 
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CHAPTER VII 

MAPLE FETE 

" ^HE Royal visit to the Sti 2 ak-in was arianged to take place 
J towards the middle of October, and was anticipated to 
be a grand affair Ladies w’ere not expected to take 
part in it, and they all regretted their not being able to be 
present 

The Emperor, therefore, wnshed to let his favorite, the Prin- 
cess Wistaria, above others, have an opportunity of witnessing 
a rehearsal that would represent the coming fete, and ordered a 
preliminary concert to be performed at the Court, in wdnch 
Genji danced the “ Blue Mam Waves,” with T6-no-Chiuji6 for 
his partner They stood and danced together, forming a most 
pleasing contrast one, so to speak, like a bright flow er , the 
other, an everlasting verdure beside it The rays of the setting 
sun shone over their heads, and the tones of the music rose 
higher and higher in measure to their steps The movements 
both of hand and foot ivere eminently graceful , as well, also, 
was the song of Genji, which w'as sung at the end of his dance, 
so that some of the people remarked that the sound of the holy 
bird, Kariobinga,^ might be even like this And so the re- 
hearsal ended 

When the day of the fete came, all the Royal Princes, includ- 
ing the Heir-apparent, and all personages of State, w^ere pres- 
ent at the scene On the lake, “ the music boat,” filled with 
selected musicians, floated about, as usual on such occasions , 
and in the grounds, the bands, wdiich were divided into tw'o 
divisions on the right and left, under the direction of tw'o 
Ministers and two Yemon-no-Kami, pla^'ed With this music 
different dances, including Chinese and Corean, were per- 
formed, one after another, by various dancers As the per- 
foimance went on, the high wunds rustled against the tall fir- 

^ K.alavinka the beautifully singing holy birds in Paradise, to whose singing 
the voice of Buddha is compared 
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trees as though Dimiic strains of music had broken forth on 
high in harmon> with them The tune of the bands became 
quick and thrilling as different colored leaves whirled about 
o\erhead 

Then at length the hero of the Blue Mam Waves made 
his appearance to the delight of the suddciiU startled specta 
tors from the midst of a knoll m the grounds cov cred w ith ma 
plelea\es The twigs of maple which crowned Ins head became 
thinned as he danced and a Sadaishio plucking a bunch of 
chrj santhemums from in front of the Roj al stand replaced the 
lessened maple leaves The sun was b> this time descending 
and the sky had become less glaring while the face of Nature 
seemed as if it were smiling on the scene Genji danced with 
unusual skill and encrg> All the pages and attendants who 
were severally stationed here under the side of the rock there 
under the shade of the foliage were quite impressed with the 
effects of the performance 

After Gcnji a little prince the child of the Niogo of Jiokio 
den danced the Autumn Gales with a success next to that of 
Genji Then the principal interest of the clay being over as 
these dances were finished the i \c ended This very evening 
Gcnji was invested with the title of Shosammi and To no 
Cluujio with that of Shoshii Man> other persons also re 
ceived promotion m rank according to their merits 

It was after this Idc that the >oung Violet was taken into the 
mansion of Genji at Nijio and she lived with him The more 
care he took of her the more amiable she became while noth 
ing pleased him more than teaching her to read and write 

The full extent of her mourning for her grandmother was 
three months as it is for the maternal side and on the last day 
ol 'December her dress was changed As she however had 
been alwavs brought up under the care of her grandmother her 
indebtedness to the latter was not to be held lightly conse 
quentl) any bright colors were not advisable for her so she 
wore plain scarlet mauve and light >ellovv without trimmings 
or ornament on them 

The dawn ushered in the New Year s day Genji was about 
to leave his mansion to attend the New Year s levee Just be 
fore starting he came into Violet s room to see her 

How are you^ Are you becoming less childish now^ 
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said he, with a smile to the girl who was playing with her Hina 
(toys) 

“ I am trying to mend this Inuki damaged it when he was 
playing what he called ‘ driving out devils/ ” - replied the girl 

“What carelessness' I will soon get it mended for you 
Don’t cry this day, please/’ said Genji, and he went off, the 
maidens who attended on Violet accompanying him to the door 
This example was also followed by Violet herself 

She went back again to her toys, and presented a toy prince, 
whom she called Genji, at the Court of her toy house Shiona- 
gon was beside her She said 

“ You might really be a little more womanly, as the Prince 
told you How very childish' a girl older than ten always 
playing with toys ' ” 

Violet said nothing, but she seemed, for the first time, to 
have become aware that she was expected to be a woman in the 
course of time 

From the Court, Genji went to the mansion of Sadaijm 
Lady Aoi was as cool to him as ever His peisuasive eloquence 
availed him but little She was older than Genji by four years, 
and was as cold and stately in her mien as ever Her father, 
however, received him joyfully whenever he called, although he 
was not always satisfied with the capriciousness of his son-in- 
law 

The next moining Genji rose early, and was arranging his 
toilet, with a view of making his New Year’s visits, when Sadai- 
jm entered the room, and officiously assisted him in putting on 
his dress, except perhaps, his boots He, moreover, had 
brought him a belt mounted with rare jewels, and requested 
him to wear it 

Genji observed “ Such a belt is more suited for some special 
occasion such as a Royal banquet, or the like ” But Sadaijin 
insisted on his putting it on, telling him that for that sort of 
occasion he possessed a much more valuable one 

These New Year’s visits were only paid to the Emperor, to 
the Heir-apparent, and to the Princess Wistaria at her private 
residence in Sanjio, where she had retired, but she did not re- 
ceive him personally At this time, the Princess was not in her 
usual state of health, for she was approaching her confinement 

“On New Year’s Cve, m Japan, some avaunt! Come in happiness* ” This is 
people fry peas, and throw them about called driving out devils 
the rooms, saymg» “ Avaunt, Devil, 
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Many people who thought that they might have heard of the 
event in December now began to say At least we shall receive 
the intelligence this month and the Emperor himself became 
impatient but the month passed away and jet it did not hap 
pen In the middle of February however she was safely de 
livered of a Prince During the following April the child was 
presented to the Emperor* He was rather big for his age and 
had already begun to notice those around him 

In these dajs much of Genji s time was passed at Nijio with 
Violet and Lady Aoi was still greatly neglected The circum 
stances hich induced him to stay at home more than ever were 
these He would order his carriage to be brought in readiness 
to take him but before it was ready he would proceed to 
the western wing where Violet lived Perhaps with eyes 
drowsy after dozing and playing on a flute as he went he would 
find her moping on one side of the room like a fair flower 
moistened with dews He would then approach her side and 
say How are you ^ Are you not well ’ She without being 

startled would slowly open her eyes and murmur Sad like 
the weed in a creek and then put her hand on her mouth dep 
recatingly On this he would remark How knowing you 
are 1 Where did you learn such things ^ He would then call 

for a hoto and saying The worst of the soh koto is that its 
middle chord should break so easily would arrange it for a 
H10310 tune and when he had struck a few chords on it would 
offer It to her asking her to pUy and would presently accom 
pany her with his flute They would then play some difficult 
air perhaps Hosorogusen a very ugly name but a very lively 
tune and she would keep very good time and display her skill 
The lamp w ould be presently brought in and they would look 
over some pictures together In due time the carnage would 
be announced Perhaps it might be added It is coming on 
to ram Upon hearing this she would perhaps put her 
pictures aside and become downcast He would then smooth 
her wavy hair and say Are >ou sorry when I am not here^ 
To this question she would indicate her feelings by slightly 
nodding an affirmative and she would lean on his knee and 
begin to doze 

He would then say I shall not go out to night The ser 

An f nt b n t the Emp or p nted t h m 0 ly wh n t ha t 
t d the g f m m nths. 
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vant having brought in supper, would tell her that Gcnp was 
not going out that evening Then she would manifest the 
greatest delight, and would partake of the supper And thus 
it came to pass that he often disappointed one who wvis expect- 
ing him 

The w'ay that Genji neglected his bride gradually became 
knowm to the public nay, to the Emperor himself, who some- 
times admonished him, telling him that his fathcr-in-law ahvays 
took great interest m him and great care from his earliest child- 
hood, and saying that he hoped that he wmnld surely not foiget 
all these benefits, and that it w^as strange to be unkind to liis 
daughter But wdien these remarks were made to Genji, he 
answ'ered nothing 

Let us now change our subject The Emperor, though he 
had already passed the meridian of life, was still fond of the 
society of the fair sex And his Court w^as full of ladies w'lio 
w'ere w'ell versed in the w'ays of the w'orld Some of these w'ould 
occasionally amuse themselves by paying attentions to Genji 
W e wall here relate the following amusing incident 

There was at the Court a Naishi-no-Skc, who was alrcad} 
no longer young, and commonly^ called Gen-Naishi-no-Ske 
Both her family and character were good She w^as, how'ever, 
in spite of her age, still coquettish, wdneh was her only fault 
Genji often felt amused at her being so young in temperament, 
and he enjoyed occasionally talking nonsense with her She 
used to attend on the Emperor Avhile his hair w'as being dressed 
One day, after he had retired into his dressing-room, she re- 
mained in the other room, and was smoothing her own hair 
Genji happened to pass by He stole unperceived into the 
room, and slyly tugged the skirt of her robe She started, and 
instinctively half concealed her face w'lth an old-fashioned fan, 
and looked back at Genji with an arch glance in her sunken 
eyes “ What an unsuitable fan for you ' ” exclaimed Genji, 
and took it from her hand It w^as made of reddish paper, ap- 
parently long in use, and upon it an ancient forest had been 
thickly painted In a corner was written, in antique style, the 
following words 

" On grasses old, ’neath forest trees, 

No steed will browse or swain delay, 

Howe\er real that grass may be, 

’Tis neither good for food nor play ” 
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Genji ^\as Inglil) amused There arc nnn> things one might 
write on fans thought he what made her think of writing 
such odd lines as these’ 

Ahl said Genji I see its summer shade is still thick 
though 1 * 

While he was joking he felt something like nenousness m 
thinking what people might saj if anyone happened to see him 
flirting with such an cldcrl> lad> She on her side had no 
such fear She replied — 

If bcncalli that forest tree 

The teed should come or swam should be 

Where that ancient forest grows 

Is grass for food and sweet repose. 

What’ retorted Genjt 

If my steed should venture near 
Perhaps he d find a rual there 
Some one s steed full s%ell I ween 
Rejoices m these pastures green 

And quitted the room 

The Emperor who had been peeping unobserved into it after 
be bad finished Ins toilet laughed heartily to himself at the 
scene 

To no Climjio was somehow informed of Genji s fun with 
this lad) and became anxious to discover how far he meant to 
carr) on the joke He therefore sought her acquaintance 
Genji knew nothing of this It happened on a cool summer 
evening that Genji was sauntering round the Ummciden in the 
palace )ard He heard the sound of a bma (mandolin) pro 
ceeding from a veranda It was pla)ed b> tins lady She 
performed well upon it for she was often accustomed to pla) it 
before the Emperor along with male musicians It sounded 
very charming She was also singing to it the Melon 
grower 

Ah’ thought Genji the singing woman m Gakshoo 
whom the poet spoke of maj have been like this one and he 
stood still and listened Slowly he approached near the veran 
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da, humming slowly, as he went, “ Adzmaya,” which she soon 
noticed, and took up the song, “ Do open and come m ! but 

I do not believe you're m the ram, 

Nor that you really wish to come m” 

Genji at once responded, 

“ Whose love you may be I know not, 

But I’ll not stand outside your cot,” 

and was going away, when he suddenly thought, This is too 
abrupt 1 ” and coming back, he entered the apartment 

How great was the joy of T6-no-Chiuji6, who had followed 
Genji unperceived by him, when he saw this He contrived a 
plan to frighten him, so he reconnoitred in order to find some 
favorable opportunity 

The evening breeze blew chill, and Genji it appears was be- 
coming very indifferent Choosing this moment T6-no- 
Chiujio slyly stepped forth to the spot wlieie Genji was resting 

Genji soon noticed Ins footsteps, but he never imagined that 
It was his brotlier-iii-law He thought it was Sun-no-Kami, a 
great friend of the lady He did not wish to be seen by this 
man He reproached her for knowing that he was expected, 
but that she did not give him any hint Carrying his Naoshi on 
his arm, he hid himself behind a folding screen T6-no- 
Chiujio, suppressing a laugh, advanced to the side of the screen, 
and began to fold it from one end to the other, making a crash- 
ing noise as he did so The lady was in a dilemma, and stood 
aloof Genji would fain have run out, and concealed himself 
elsewhere, but he could not get on his Naoshi, and his head- 
dress was all awry The Chiujio spoke not a word lest he 
should betray himself, but making a pretended angry expostu- 
lation, he drew his sword All at once the lady threw herself at 
his feet, crying, “ My lord ’ my lord I ” T6-no-Chiuji6 could 
scarcely constrain himself from laughing She was a woman 
of about fifty seven, but her excitement was more like that of 
a girl of twenty 

Genji gradually perceived that the man’s rage was only simu- 
lated, and soon became aware who it was that was there , so he 
suddenly rushed out, and catching hold of T6-no-Chiuji6’s 
sword-arm, pinched it severely T6-no-Chiuji6 no longer 
maintained his disguise, but burst into loud laughter 
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IIou nrc >ou ni) friend were >ou in earnest’ exclaimed 
Gcnji jtstmgl} — but first let me put on ms Naostu Hut 
To no-Qnujio caught it and tried to present him putting it on 
Tlicn 1 ssill base sours cned Gcnji seizing the end o! 
To-no-Chiupos sa^ih and beginning to unfasten it sshile the 
latter resisted Then lhc> both began to struggle and llicir 
Naoshi soon began to tear 
\h cned lo-no Clnujio 

LiVc the \aojhi to the e>c. 

^oiir secrets all diseosercd he.** 

Well replied Gcnji 

This secret if o well >oti Vnow 
Why am 1 now di turbed by you’ 

And the) l>oih quitted the room ssuhoul much noticing the 
«italc ol their garments 

To no Chiujio proceeded to liis ollicial chamber and Gcnji 
to Ins ossn apartment Ihe ^ash and oilier tilings sslueh lhc> 
had left behind llicni sscrc «oon aficnsards sent to Genji hj llic 
lad) 

Tltc ^sh ssas that of To no Clmijio Its color ssas «omc 
sshat deeper than his ossn and ssliiK he ssas looking at this he 
suddcnl) noticed lint one end of a slecscof his o\ n Naoslu ssas 
wanting To no Qmijio \ suppo<;e has earned it off Inil 1 
base him also for here is his sash ' A page bos from To no 
Chiujio s office hereupon entered earns mg a packet m svhich 
the missing sicese was wrapped and a message ads ismg Gcnji 
to get It mended before all things 1 anc> if I had not got this 
sash’ thought Gcnji as he made the boj take it back to his 
master m return 

In the morning thc> sscrc in attend incc at Court Ihcy 
w ere both serious and solemn in demeanor as it happened to be 
a das sslicn there ssas more official business than on other da}s 
To no Chiujio (ssho being chief of the Kurand sshich office has 
to receive and despatch official documents) ssas cspeciall) much 
occupied Ncscrthelcss they were amused thcmsclscs at see 
ing each other s solemn gravity 

In an interval when free from duty To no Qimjio came 
up to Gcnji and said with envious eyes Have you not been 
a bttle scared m your private expedition’ when Genji 
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replied, “ No, why so^ there was nothing serious in it, but I 
do sympathize with one who took so much useless trouble ” 
They then cautioned each other to be discreet about the mat- 
ter, which became afterwards a subject for laughter between 
them 

Now even some Royal Princes would give way to Genji, on 
account of his father’s favor towards him, but T6-no-Chiuji6, on 
the contrary, was always prepared to dispute with him on any 
subject, and did not yield to him in any way He was the only 
brother of the Lady Aoi by the same Royal mother, with an in- 
fluential State personage for their father, and in his eyes there 
did not seem to be much difference between himself and Genji 
The incidents of the rivalry between them, therefore, were 
often very amusing, though we cannot relate them all 

In the month of July the Princess Wistaria was proclaimed 
Empress This was done because the Emperor had a notion of 
abdication in favor of the Heir-apparent and of making the son 
of the Princess Wistaria the Heir-apparent to the new Emperor, 
but there was no appropriate guardian or supporter, and all re- 
lations on the mother’s side were of the Royal blood, and there- 
by disqualified from taking any active part m political affairs 
For this reason the Emperor wished to make the position of 
the mother firmer 

The mothei of the Heir-apparent, whom this arrangement 
left still a simple Niogo, was naturally hurt and uneasy at an- 
other being proclaimed Empress Indeed she was the mother 
of the Heir-apparent, and had been so for more than twenty 
years And the public remarked that it was a severe trial for 
her to be thus superseded by another 



CHAPTER VIII 

FLOWER FEAST 


I ^OWARDS the end of February the cherry flowers at 
JL the front of the Southern Palace were coming into bios 

som and a feast was given to celebrate the occasion 
The weather was most lovely and the merry birds were singing 
their melody to the charms of the scene All the Royal Princes 
nobles and literati were assembled and among them the Em 
peror made his appearance accompanied by the Princess Wis 
tana (now Empress) on the one side and the Niogo of Kokiden 
the mother of the Heir apparent on the other the latter having 
constrained herself to take part with her rival in the fete m spite 
of her uneasiness at the recent promotion of that rival 
When all the seats were taken the composing ^ of poems as 
was the custom commenced and they began picking up the 
rhymes The turn came m due course to Genji who picked up 
the word spring Next to Genji To no Chmjio took his 
Many more followed them including several aged professors 
who had often been present on similar occasions with faces 
wrinkled by time and figures bowed by the weight of years 
The movements and announcements both of Genji and his 
brother in law were elegant and graceful as might be expected 
but among those who followed there were not a few who 
showed awkwardness this being more the case with scholars of 
ordinary accomplishments since this was an epoch when the 
Emperor the Heir apparent and others of high distinction were 
more or less accomplished m these arts 
Meanwhile they all partook of the feast the selected musi 
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Clans joyfully played their parts, and as the sun was setting, 
“ The Spring-lark Sings ” (name of a dance) was danced This 
reminded those present of Genji's dance at the maple fete, and 
the Heir-apparent pressed him to dance, at the same moment 
putting on his head a wreath of flowers Upon this Genji stood 
up, and waving his sleeves, danced a little T6-no-Chiuji6 was 
next requested by the Emperor to do the same thing, and he 
danced the “ Willow Flower Gardens ” most elaborately, and 
was honored by the Emperor with a present of a roll of silk 
After them, many young nobles danced indiscriminately, one 
after another, but we cannot give an opinion about them as the 
darkness was already gathering round Lamps were at length 
brought, when the reading of the poems took place, and late in 
the evening all present dispersed 

The palace grounds now became quite tranquil, and over 
them the moon shone with her soft light 

Genji, his temper mellowed by sake, was tempted to take a 
stroll to see what he could see He first sauntered round Fuji- 
Tsubo (the chamber of Wistaria) and came up by the side of the 
corridor of Kokiden He noticed a small private door stand- 
ing open It seems that the Niogo was m her upper chamber 
at the Emperor’s quarters, having gone there after she retired 
from the feast The inner sliding door was also left open, and 
no human voice was heard from within 

“ Such are occasions on which one often compromises one’s 
self,” thought he, and yet slowly approached the entrance 
Just at that moment he heard a tender voice coming toward 
him, humming, “ Nothing so sweet as the ohojo^ moon-night ” 
Genji waited her approach, and caught her by the sleeve It 
made her start “ Who are you ^ ” she exclaimed “ Don’t be 
alarmed,” he replied, and gently led her back to the corridor 
He then added, “ Let us look out on the moonlight together ” 
She was, of course, nervous, and would fain have cried out 
“ Hush,” said he , “ know that I am one with whom no one will 
interfere , be gentle, and let us talk a little while ” These 
words convinced her that it was Prince Genji, and calmed her 
fears 

It appears that he had taken more saki than usual, and this 
made him rather reckless The girl, on the other hand, was 

® ‘ Oboro ” IS an adjective meaning attributed to the moon in spring The 
calm, and little glaring, and is specially line is from an old ode 
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still very young but she was witty and pleasantl) disposed and 
spent some time in conversing with him 

He did not yet know who she was and asked Can t you let 
me know jour name*' Suppose I wish to write to you here 
after’ But she gave no decided answer so Genji after ex 
changing his fan with hers left her and quietly returned to his 
apartments 

Genji s thoughts were now directed to his new acquaintance 
He was convinced that she was one of the younger sisters of the 
Niogo He knew that one of them was married to a Prince 
one of his own relations and another to his brother in law 
To no Chiujio He was perfectly sure that his new acquaint 
ance was not either of these and he presumed her to be the fifth 
or sixth of them but was not sure which of these two 

How can I ascertain this’ he thought If I compro 
mise myself and her father becomes troublesome that won t 
do but j et I must know 

The fan which he had just acquired was of the color of 
cherry On it was a picture representing the pale moon com 
mg out of a purple cloud throwing a dim light upon the w ater 
To Genji this was precious He wrote on one side the fol 
lowing and kept it carefullj with a longing for the chance of 
making it useful — 

The moon I love has left the sky 
And where tis hid I cannot tell 
I search m \am in vain I try 
To find the spot where it may dwell 

Now it so happened that on a certain day at the end of 
March an archery meeting was to be held at Udatjm s in which 
numerous noble youths were to be present and \vh ch was to be 
succeeded by the Wistaria flower feast The height of the 
flower season was past but there were tw o cherry trees besides 
the Wistaria in the gardens which blossomed later A new 
building in the ground which had been decorated for the occa 
Sion of the Mogi * of the two Pnneesses was being beautifully 
arranged for this occasion 

Genji also had been told one day at Court by Udaijin that 
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he might join the meeting When the day came Genji did not 
arrive early Udaijm sent by one of his sons the following 
haughty message to Genji, who was at the time with the 
Emperor 

“ If the flowers oF my home were of every-day hue, 

Why should they so long a time have tamed for you ^ ’’ 

Genji at once showed this to the Emperor, asking whether he 
had better go “ Ah ' ” said the latter, smiling, “ This is from 
a great personage You had better go, I should think , besides 
there are the Princesses there ” 

Thereupon he prepared to go, and made his appearance late 
in the afternoon 

The party was very pleasant, although the archery-match 
was almost finished, and several hours were spent m different 
amusements As twilight fell around, Genji affected to be in- 
fluenced by the sake he had taken, left the party, and went to 
that part of the Palace where the Princesses lived The Wis- 
taria flowers m the gardens could also be seen from this spot, 
and several ladies were looking out on them 

“ I have been too much pressed Let me take a little quiet 
shelter here,” said Genji, as he joined them The room was 
nicely scented with burning perfume There he saw his two 
half-sisters and some others with whom he was not acquainted 
He was certain that the one he wished to ascertain about was 
among them, but from the darkness of the advancing evening 
he was unable to distinguish her He adopted a device for do- 
ing so He hummed, as he looked vacantly around, the “ Ishi- 
kawa,” ® but instead of the original line, “ My belt being taken,” 
artfully, and m an arch tone, substituted the word “ fan ” for 
belt ” 

Some were surprised at this change, while others even said, 
“ What a strange Ishi-kawa • ” One only said nothing, but 
looked down, and thus betrayed herself as the one whom he was 
seeking, and Genji was soon at her side 


^ Name of a well known ballad 



CHAPTER IX 

HOLLYHOCK 


I HE Emperor has at last abdicated his throne as he has 
I long intended in favor of the Heir apparent and the 
only child of the Princess Wistaria is made Heir appar 
ent to the new Emperor 

The ex Emperor now lived in i private palace with this 
Pnneess in a less ro>al st>le and the Niogo of kohiden to 
whom was gi\en the honorary title of ex Empress resided m 
the Imperial Palace with the Emperor her son and took vip a 
conspicuous position The cx Emperor still felt some anxiety 
about the Heir apparent and appointed Gcnji as his guardian 
as he had not yet a suitable person for that oHice 
This change m the reigning Emperor and the gradual ad 
vancement of Genji s position gave the latter greater respon 
sibility and he liad to restrain his wandering 

Now according to usage the Saigu* and Saiin* were se 
lected for the latter the second sister of the Emperor was 
chosen and for the former the onl> daughter of the Lad> of 
Rokjio whose husband had been a Ro>al Prince 
The day of the departure of the Saigu for Ise was not >et 
fixed and the mind of her mother who had some reasons for 
dissatisfaction with Genji was still wavering in her indecision 
whether or not she should go to Ise with her daughter 

The case of the Saiin however was different and the day 
of her installation was soon fixed She was the favorite child 
of her mother as well as of her father and the ceremonies for 
the day of consecration were arranged with especial splendor 
The number of persons who take a share in the procession on 
this occasion is defined by regulations yet the selection of this 
number was most carefully made from the most fashionable 
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of the nobles of the time, and their dresses and saddles were 
all chosen of beautiful appearance Genji was also directed 
by special order to take part m the ceremony 

As the occasion was expected to be magnificent, every class 
of the people showed great eagerness to witness the scene, and 
a great number of stands were erected all along the road The 
day thus looked forward to at last arrived 

Lady Aoi seldom showed herself on such occasions , besides, 
she w as now m a delicate state of health, near her confinement, 
and had, therefore, no inclination to go out Her attendants, 
however, suggested to her that she ought to go “ It is a great 
pity,” they said, “ not to see it , people come from a long dis- 
tance to see it ” Her mother also said, “ You seem better to- 
day I think you had better go Take these girls with you ” 

Being pressed m this way, she hastily made up her mind, and 
went with a tram of carriages All the road was thronged by 
multitudes of people, many dressed in a style which is called 
Tsubo-Shozok Many of great age prostrated themselves in 
an attitude of adoration, and many others, notwithstanding 
their natural plainness, looked almost blooming, from the joy 
expressed in their countenances nay, even nuns and aged 
women, from their retreats, were to be seen amongst them 
Numerous carnages were also squeezed closely together, so 
that the broad thoroughfare of the Ichijio load was made al- 
most spaceless When, however, the carriages of the Lady 
Aoi’s party appeared, her attendants ordered several others to 
make way, and forced a passage to the spot where the best 
view could be obtained, and where the common people were 
not allowed Among these happened to be two apio^ car- 
nages, and their inmates were plainly incognito and persons of 
rank 

These belonged to the party of the Lady of Rokjio When 
these carriages were forced to give place, their attendants cried 
out, “ These carriages do not belong to people who ought to 
be so abruptly forced away ” But the attendants of the Lady 
Aoi, who were slightly under the influence of drink, would not 
listen to their expostulations, and they at last made their way 
and took up their position, pushing the other two back where 
nothing could be seen, even breaking their poles. 

® “ Ajiro ” means woven bamboo, and here it signifies a carnage made of 
woven bamboo 
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The lady so maltreated was of course extremely indignant 
and she would fain have gone home without seeing the specta 
cle but there ^vas no passage for retiring Meanwhile the ap 
proach of the procession was announced and only this calmed 
her a little 

Genji was as usual conspicuous in the procession There 
were several carnages along the roads on whose occupants his 
glance ^\as cast that of Lady Aoi however was the most 
striking and as he passed by the attendants saluted him cour 
teously which act Genji acknowledged What were the feel 
mgs of the Lady of RoKjio who had been driven back at this 
moment* 

In due course the procession passed and the exciting scene 
of the day was over The quarrels about the carnage natu 
rail) came to the ears of Genji He thought that Lady Aoi 
was too modest to be the instigator of such a dispute but her 
house was one of great and powerful famihcs famous for over 
weening pride a tendency shared by its domestics and they 
for other motives also of rivalry were glad to have an oppor 
tumty of mortifying the Lady of Rokjio 
He felt for the wounded lady and hastened to see her but 
she under some pretext refused to see him 
The day of the hoU>hock fete of the same temple came 
It was especially grand as it was the first one after the mstalla 
tion of the new Saim but neither Lady Aoi or the Lady of 
Rokjio was present while Genji privatcl> took Violet with him 
m a close carnage to see the festival and saw the horse races 
We have already mentioned that the mind of the Lad> of 
Rokjio was still wavering and unsettled whether or not she 
should go to Ise with her daughter and this state of mind be 
came more and more augmented and serious after the day of 
the dispute about the carnages which made her feel a bitter 
disdain and jealousy towards the Lady Aoi Strange to say 
that from about the same time Ladv Aoi became ill and began 
to suffer from spiritual influences All sorts of exorcisms 
were duly performed and some spirits came forth and gave 
their names But among them was a spirit apparently a liv 
mg one * which obstinately refused to be transmitted to the 
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third paity It caused her great suffering, and seemed not 
to be of a casual natiue, but a permanent hostile influence 
Some imagined this to be the effect of fearful jealous} of some 
one who was intimately known to Gcnji and who had most in- 
fluence over him , but the spirit gave no information to this 
effect Hence some even surmised that the wandering spirit 
of some aged nurse, or the like, long since dead, still haunted 
the mansion, and might have seized the opportunity of the 
lady’s delicate health, and taken possession of her Mean- 
while at the mansion of Rokjio, the lady, when she nas in- 
formed of the sufferings of Lady Aoi, felt somenhat for her, 
and began to experience a sort of compassion 
This became stronger when she was told that the sufferings 
of the Lady Aoi were owing to some Ining spirit She 
thought that she never wished any evil to her, but, when she 
reflected, there w^ere several times when she began to think 
that a wounded spirit, such as her owm, might hai e some influ- 
ence of the kind She had sometimes dreams, after weary 
thinking, betw'een slumber and waking, in which she seemed 
to fly to some beautiful girl, apparently Lady Aoi, and to en- 
gage m bitter contention and struggle with her She became 
even terrified at these dreams, but yet they took place very 
often “ Even m ordinary matters,” she thought, “ it is too 
common a practice, to say nothing of the good done by people, 
but to exaggerate the bad , and so, in such cases, if it should 
be rumored that mine was that living spirit wdiich tormented 


serted dies, her spirit often uorts evil 
on the Ttinn v.ho forsook her, or on her 
rival This is the spirit of the dead 
There is also another belief that the 
spirits of the living hare sometimes the 
same power, but in this case it only- 
takes place when one is fiercely jealous 
W^hen this spirit works upon the rual 
the owner of the spirit is not an are of 
It, but she herself becomes more 
gloomy, as if she had, as it were, lost 
her own spirit These spirits can be 
exorcised, and the act is performed by 
a certain sect of priests, but the living 
one IS considered far more difficult to 
exorcise than the other because it is 
imagined that the dead spirit can be eas 
ily “ laid,” or driven back to the tomb, 
while the living one being still in its 
present state, cannot be settled so eas 
ily The method of exorcism is as fol 
lows Certain spells are used on the 
sufferer and certain religious addresses 
are read from the Buddhist bibles and 
then the sufferer is made to speak out 
all his subjects of complaint but it is 
supposed not to be the man himself who 


speaks and tells these causes of com 
plaint, but the spirit of winch he is 
possessed This process is sometimes 
performed on a third part> , in that case 
the priest temporanlj transmits the 
spirit from the sufferer to the substi 
tute and makes it speak with Ins mouth 
W'hcn he has told all the causes of his 
complaint and wrongs, the priest some 
times argues with him, sometimes 
chides, sometimes soothes, and some 
times threatens, and at last sajs to the 
spirit, “ If >ou do not go out quietly, I 
Will confine you by mv sacred power 
By such means the spirit is exorcised, 
the process resembles mesmerism in 
some points, but of course has no sen 
sible foundation In other cases the 
spirits of those who have either recent 
ly, or even years before met with cruel 
wrongs or death, may in their wander- 
ings seize upon some person in the 
vicinity, though totally unconnected 
with the cr me done upon them, and 
may cause them suffering, or even spir- 
its, who from anv cause, are unable to 
obtain rest, may do the same thing 
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I-ad> Aoi how trying it would be to nie! It is no rare occur 
rence that one s disembodied spirit after death should wander 
about but even that is not a \erj agreeable idea How much 
more then must it be disagreeable to have the repute that 
one s living spirit was inflicting pain upon another I 
These thoughts still preyed upon her mind and made her 
listless and depressed 

In due course the confinement of Lady Aoi approached 
At the same time the jealous spirit still vexed her and now 
more vigorous exorcising was emplojed She became much 
affected by it and cried out Please release me a little I have 
something to tell the Prince 

Hereupon he was ushered into the room The curtain was 
dropped and the mother ol the lady left the room as she 
thought her daughter might prefer to speak to him in private 
The sound of the spells performed m the next chamber ceased 
and Hoke kio was read m its place The lady was Ijing on 
her couch dressed m a pure white garment with her long 
tresses unfastened He approached her and taking her hand 
said What sad affliction )ou cause usl She then lifted 
her heavy eyelids and gazed on Genji for some minutes 
He tried to soothe her and said Pra> don t trouble your 
self too much about matters Ever) thing will come right 
Your illness I think will soon pass awa> Even supposing 
)OU quit this present world there is another where we shall 
meet and where I shall see >ou once more cheerful and there 
will be a time when jour mother and father will also join 
you 

Ah * no I only come here to solicit > ou to give me a little 
rest I feel extremely disturbed I never thought of coming 
here in such a way but it seems the spirit of one whose 
thoughts are much disconcerted wanders away unknown even 
to Itself 


Oh bind iny wandering spirit pray 
Dear one nor let it longer stray 

The enunciation of these words was not that of Lady Aoi 
herself and when Genji came to reflect it clearly belonged to 
the Lady of Rokjio Always before when anyone had talked 
with him about a living spirit coming to vex Lady Aoi he felt 
inclined to suppress such ideas but now he began to think that 
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such things might really happen, and he felt disturbed " You 
speak thus,” said Genji, as if he was addressing the spirit, “ but 
you do not tell me who you are Do, therefore, tell me clear- 
ly ” At these words, strange to say, the face of the Lady Aoi 
seemed momentarily to assume the likeness of that of Rokjio. 
On this, Genji was still more perplexed and anxious, and put 
a stop to the colloquy Presently she became very calm, and 
people thought that she was a little relieved Soon after this, 
the lady was safely delivered of a child 

Now, to perform due thanksgiving for this happy deliver- 
ance, the head of the monastery on Mount Hiye and some 
other distinguished priests were sent for They came in all 
haste, wiping off the perspiration from their faces as they jour- 
neyed , and, from the Emperor and Royal princes down to the 
ordinary nobles, all took an interest in the ceremony of Ub- 
yashinai (first feeding), and the more so as the child was a 
boy 

To return to the Lady of Rokjio When she heard of the 
safe delivery of Lady Aoi, a slightly jealous feeling once more 
seemed to vex her, and when she began to move about, she 
could not understand how it was, but she perceived that her 
dress was scented with a strange odor She thought this 
most surprising, and took baths and changed her dress, in 
order to get rid of it , but the odor soon returned, and she was 
disgusted with herself 

Some days passed, and the day of autumn appointments 
arrived By this time. Lady Aoi’s health seemed progressing 
favorably, and Genji left her in order to attend the Court 

When he said good-by to her, there was a strange and un- 
usual look in her eyes Sadaijin also went to Court, as well as 
his sons, who had some expectation of promotion, and there 
were few people left in the mansion 

It was in the evening of that day that Lady Aoi was suddenly 
attacked by a spasm, and before the news of this could be car- 
ried to the Court, she died 

These sad tidings soon reached the Court, and created great 
distress and confusion even the arrangements for appoint- 
ments and promotion were disturbed As it happened late in 

® In the ceremony of exorcism a was supposed to go to and fro beUveen 
sacred perfume is burnt, and it was this herself and Lady Aoi and to bring with 
scent which the Lady of Kokjio per it the smell of this perfume 
ceived in her garment because her spirit 
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the evening there was no time to send for the head of the mon 
astery or any other distinguished priest Messengers of m 
quiry came one after another to the mansion so numerous that 
It was almost impossible to return them all answers We need 
not add how greatly affected were all her relations 
As the death took place from a malign spiritual influence 
she was left untouched during two or three dajs in the hope 
that she might revive but no change took place and now all 
hope was abandoned In due course the corpse was taken to 
the cemetery of Toribcno Numerous mourners and priests 
of different churches crowded to the spot while representa 
tives of the ex Emperor Princess Wistaria and the Heir ap 
parent also were present Tlie ceremony of burial was per 
formed with all solemnity and pathos 

Thus the modest and virtuous Lady Aoi passed away for 
e\ er 

Genji forthwith confined himseU to his apartment in the 
grand mansion of Sadaijin for mourning and consolation 
To no Chiujio who was now elevated to the title of Sammi 
constantly bore him company and conversed with him both on 
serious and amusing subjects Their struggle m the apart 
ment of Gen naishi and also their rencontre in the garden of 
the Saffron Flower were among the topics of their consol 
mg conversation 

It was on one of these occasions that a soft shower of ram 
was falling The evening was rendered cheerless and To no 
Chiujio camt to see him walking slowly m bis mourning robes 
of a dull color Genji was leaning out of a window his cheek 
resting on his hand and looking out upon the half fading 
shrubberies was humming — 

Has she become ram or cloud ? 

Tis now unknown 

To no Chiujio gently approached him They had as usual 
some pathetic conversation and then the latter hummed as if 
to himself — 

Bevond the cloud m yonder sky 
From which descends the passing ram 
Her gentle soul may dwell 
Though we may cease to trace its form m vain 
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This was soon responded to by Genji 

“ That cloudy shrine we view on high, 

Where my lost love may dwell unseen, 

Looks gloomy now to this sad eye 
That looks with tears on what has been ” 

There was among the faded plants of the garden a solitary 
Rindo-nadeshko “ When To-no-Chiujio had gone, Genji 
picked this flower, and sent it to his mother-in-law by the nurse 
of the infant child, with the following 

“ In bowers where all beside are dead 
Survives alone this lovely flower, 

Departed autumn’s cherished gem. 

Symbol of joy’s departed hour ” 

Genji still felt lonely He wrote a letter to the Princess Mo- 
mo- zono (peach-gardens) He had known her long He ad- 
mired her, too She had been a spectator, with her father, on 
the day of the consecration of the Saiin, and was one of those 
to whom the appearance of Genji was most welcome In his 
letter he stated that she might have a little sympathy with him 
in his sorrow, and he also sent with it the following 

“ Many an autumn have I past 

In gloomy thought, but none I ween 
Has been so mournful as the last. 

Which rife with grief and change hath been ” 

There was, indeed, nothing serious between Genji and this 
princess , yet, as far as correspondence was concerned, they 
now and then exchanged letters, so she did not object to receiv- 
ing this communication She felt for him much, and an answer 
was returned, in which she expressed her sympathy at his be- 
reavement 

Now, in the mansion of Sadaijin every performance of 
requiem was celebrated The forty-ninth day had passed, and 
the mementoes of the dead, both trifling and valuable, were 
distributed in a due and agreeable manner , and Genji at length 
left the grand mansion with the intention of first going to the 
ex-Emperor, and then of returning to his mansion at Nijio 
After his departure, Sadaijin went into the apartment occupied 
till lately by him The room was the same as before, and 

® A kind oi pink, some translate it Here the flower is compared to the 

Gentian child, and autumn to the mother 
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e\ er> thing was unchanged but his only daughter the pride of 
his old days was no more and his son in law had gone too 
He looked around him for some moments He sau some 
papers lying about They were those on which Genji had been 
practising penmanship for amusement — some m Chinese others 
in Japanese some m free style others in stiff Among these 
papers he saw one on which the words Old pillows and old 
quilts were written and close to these the following — 

How much the soul departed still 
May lo% e to linger round this couch 
My own heart tells me even I 
Reluctant am to leave it now 

And on another of these papers accompanying the words 
The white frost lies upon the tiles the following — 

How many more of nights shall I 
On this lone bed without thee he 
The flower has left its well known bed 
And 0 er its place the dews are shed 

As Sadaijin was turning over these papers a withered flower 
which seems to have marked some particular occasion dropped 
from amongst them 

Return we now to Gcnji He went to the ex Emperor to 
whom he still seemed thm and careworn He had some affec 
tionate conversation with him remained till evening and then 
proceeded to Ins mansion at Nqio He went to the western 
wing to visit the young Violet All were habited in new win 
ter apparel and looked fresh and blooming 

How long it seems since I saw you* he exclaimed 
Violet turned her glance a little aside She was apparently shy 
which only increased her beaufj 

He approached and after having a little conversation said 
I have many things to say to you but now I must ha\ e a little 
rest and returned to his own quarters 
The next morning first of all he sent a letter to Sadaijin s 
making inquiry after his infant child 

At this time he confined himself more than usual to his own 
house and for companionship he was constantly with Violet 
who was now approachingwomanhood He would sometimes 
talk with her differently from the manner in which he would 
speak to a mere girl but on her part she seemed not to notice 
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the difference, and for their daily amusement either Go or 
Heutski ® was resorted to, and sometimes they would play on 
till late in the evening 

Some weeks thus passed away, and there was one morning 
when Violet did not appear so early as usual Tlie inmates of 
the house, who did not know what was the reason, were anxious 
about her, thinking she was indisposed About noon Genji 
came He entered the little room, saying, “ Are you not quite 
welH Perhaps you would like to play at Go again, like last 
night, for a change , ” but she was more than ever shy 

" Why are you so shy ^ ” he exclaimed , “ be a little more 
cheerful people may think it strange,” said he, and stayed with 
her a long time trying to soothe her , but to no effect she still 
continued silent and shy 

This was the evening of Wild Boar’s day, and some inochi 
(pounded rice cake) was presented to him, according to cus- 
tom, on a tray of plain white wood 

He called Koremitz before him and said, “ To-day is not a 
very opportune day, I would rather have them to-morrow 
evening Do send in some to-morrow ° It need not be of so 
many colors ” So saying, he smiled a little, and sharp Kore- 
mitz soon understood what he meant And this he accordingly 
did on the morrow, on a beautiful flower-waiter 

Up to this time nothing about Violet had been publicly 
known, and Genji thought it was time to inform her father 
about his daughter , but he considered he had better have the 
ceremony of Mogi first performed, and ordered preparations 
to be made with that object 

Let us here notice that the young daughter of Udaijm, after 
she saw Genji, was longing to see him again This inclination 
was perceived by her relations It seems that her father was 
not quite averse to this liking, and he told his eldest daughter, 
the reigning Emperor’s mother, that Genji was recently be- 
reaved of his good consort, and that he should not feel discon- 
tented if his daughter were to take the place of Lady Aoi , but 
this the royal mother did not approve “ It would be far better 
for her to be introduced at Court,” she said, and began con- 
triving to bring this about 

® " Hentski,” a children’s game It ® It seemed to have been the ancient 
consists in choosing beforehand a custom, that on the third night of a 
hen ” or half character, opening a wedding, the same kind of rice cake, 
book and seeing which of the players but only of one color, was served up 
can most quickly pick out the words 
beginning with this “ hen ” 



CHAPTER X 

DIVINE TREE 


I ''HE departure of the Saigti the daughter of the Lad) of 
I Rokjio for her destination m the Temple of Isc ^vhlch 
^\as postponed from lime to time owing to different 
circumstances w as at length arranged to take place in Septem 
her Tins definite arrangement delighted the Saigu to whom 
the uncertainty of the c\cnl had been somewhat tiresome 
Her mother also made up her mind to accompan) her to tlie 
temple Although there was no precedent for the motlicr of 
the Saigu accompan) lug her daughter this hd) made up her 
mind to do so because she would not allow her )oung daughter 
to go alone 

In a suburban field tlic held palace was built* It was of 
wood and surrounded h> a fence of ncwl) cut branches 
of trees In front stood a huge torn * of logs and within the 
compound were the quarters of the Kandzkasi ® Here the 
Saigu took up her residence where her mother also accom 
panicd her When the sixteenth of September winch was 
fixed for the departure arrived the ceremony of her last con 
sccration was dul) performed on the banks of the Rucr Katzra 
whence the sacred virgin went to the Imperial Palace to have 
the farewell audience with the Emperor She was accom 
panied by her mother The father of the latter had been a great 
personage of State and she had been married to a Ro)al Prince 
at sixteen when there had been ever) possibility of her coming 
to the Court in a position far superior to what she now en30>ed 
She was howcv er bereaved of him at the age of twent) and 
now at thirty she comes to take leave at her departure for a far 
off province with her only daughter The Saigu was about 
fourteen years of age was extremely delicate and fair to look 
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upon, and when presented to the Emperor he was struck by the 
dial ms of liei youthful appearance 

Numerous carnages were ranged at the front of eight State 
departments to see her oE in state, besides nian> others along 
the road, full of spectators 

Late m the afternoon her parly left the palace, and turned 
away from Nijio round to the highway of Tom, and passed by 
the mansion of Gcnji, who witnessed their passing, and sent the 
following to the lad) -mother with a twig of bakaki (divine 
tree) 

"Bra\cly >ou quit (his scene, ’(is true. 

But though jou dauntless fl> so far, 

Your sleeve nia> jet be wet with dew, 

Before joii cross Suzukah ” 

The answer to this was sent to him from beyond the barrier 
of Ausaka (meeting-path) in the following form . 

"Whether my sleeve be wet or not, 

In the waters of the Su/ukah, 

Who will care^ Too soon forgot 
Will Ise be that lies so far ’’ 

And thus the Lady of Rokjio and her daughter disappear for 
some time from our scenes in the capital 

It was about this time that the ex-Emperor \v as indisposed 
for some time, and in October his state became precarious 
Tlie anxiety of the public was general, and the Emperor went 
to visit him Notwithstanding his weakness, the former gave 
him every injunction, first about the Heir-apparent, then about 
Genji, and said 

“ Regard him as your adviser, both in large and small mat- 
ters, without reserve, and not otherwise than if I were still ahv e 
He IS not incapable of sharing in the administration of public 
affairs, notwithstanding his youth He has a physiognom) 
which argues great qualities, and for this reason, I made him 
remain in an ordinary position, without creating him a Rov al 
Prince, with the object that he should be able to take part in 
public affairs Do not misconstrue these ideas ” 

There were some more injunctions given of like nature relat- 
ing to public matters, and the Emperor sorrowfully and repeat- 
edly assured him that he would not neglect them Such, how- 

* Name o! a river of the province of Ise, which the travellers had to cross 
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e\er are not subjects which we women are supposed to under 
stand and even thus much that I have mentioned is given not 
without some apprehension 

A few days after the visit of the Emperor the Heir apparent 
was brought before his dying father There had been some 
idea that he should be brought on the day when the Emperor 
paid his visit but it was postponed to avoid any possible con 
fusion The boy Prince was apparently more pleased at seeing 
his father than concerned at his illness To him the ex Em 
peror told many things but he was too young to heed them 
Genji was also present and the ex Emperor explained to him 
in what way he should serve the Government and how he 
should look after this young Pnnce When their interview 
concluded it was already merging towards the evening and the 
young Prince returned to the palace 
The Royal mother of the reigning Emperor (formerl> Koki 
den Niogo) would also have visited the ex Emperor but for her 
repugnance to encounter the Princess Wistaria who never left 
his side 

In the course of a few da>s the strength of the Emperor be 
gan to decline and at last he quietly and peacefully passed aw ay 
And now the Court went into general mourning and Genji 
being one of the principal mourners put on a dress of Wistaria 
cloth ® so frequently did misfortune fall on him m the course 
of a few years and his cares became really great 
The funeral and the weekly requiems were performed with 
all due pomp and ceremony and when the fortv ninth day had 
passed all the private household of his late Majesty dispersed 
in the midst of the dreary weather of the latter part of December 
to their own homes the Pnneess Wistaria retiring to her 
own residence in Sanjio accompanied by her brother Prince 
Hiob kio 

True it IS that his late Majest> had been for some time off the 
throne but his authority had by no means diminished on that 
account But his death now altered the state of things and 
the ascendancy of the family of Udaijm became assured The 
people in general entertained great fear that infelicitous changes 
would take place in public affairs and among these Genji and 
the Princess Wistaria were the most disturbed bv such 
anxieties 
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The new year came in, but nothing joyful or exciting accom- 
panied its presence the world was still 

Genji kept himself to his mansion In those days, when his 
father was still in power, his courtyard was filled with the car- 
nages of visitors, especially when the days of the appointments 
were approaching , but now this was changed, and his house- 
hold secretaries had but little to occupy them 

In January the Princess Momo-zono (peach-gardens) was 
chosen for the Saiin, of the Temple of Kamo, her predecessor 
having retired from office, on account of the mourning for her 
father, the late ex-Emperor 

There were not many precedents for Princesses of the second 
generation being appointed to this position , but this Princess 
was so chosen, owing, it seems, to the circumstance that there 
was no immediate issue of the Imperial blood suitable for this 
office 

In February the youngest daughter of the Udaijin became 
the Naishi-no-Kami,° in the place of the former one, who had 
left office and become a nun after the death of the ex-Emperor 
She took up her residence in the Kokiden, which was till 
lately occupied by her sister, the Empress-mother, who at this 
period spent most of her time at her father’s, and who when she 
came to the Court made the Ume-Tsubo (the plum-chamber) 
her apartment 

Meanwhile the Empress-mother, who was by nature saga- 
cious and revengeful, and who during the late Emperor’s life 
had been fain to disguise her spiteful feelings, now conceived 
designs of vengeance against those who had been adverse to 
her, and this spirit was directed especially against Genji and 
his father-m-law, Sadaijin against the latter because he had 
married his only daughter to Genji against the wishes of the 
Emperor when Heir-apparent, and because during the life of 
the late Emperor his influence eclipsed that of her father, 
Udaijin, who had long been his political adversary 

The Emperor, it is true, never forgot the dying injunctions 
of his father, and never failed in sympathy with Genji , but he 
was still young, with a weak mind, and therefore he was under 
the influence of his mother and grandfather, Udaijin, and was 

jThis was an office held by a Court mitting of messages between the Em 
j’ duty it was to act as a peror and State officials 

medium of communication in the trans 
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often constnined bv them m his achons to go contrirj to his 
o\vn wishes 

Such being the state of things Sadaijm seldom appeared at 
Court and his loss of influence became manifest Genji too 
had become less adventurous and more steady in his life and 
in his mansion Violet became the favorite object of attraction 
in whose behalf the ceremonj of Mogi had been duly performed 
some time before and who had been presented to her father 
The latter had for a long time regarded her as lost and even 
now he never forgave the way in which his daughter had been 
taken away by Genji 

The summer had passed without an> particular events and 
autumn arrived Genji wishing to have a little change went 
to the monastery of Unhnin ’ and spent some dajs in the cliam 
ber of a nssh (discipline master) who was a brother of his 
mother Maple trees were changing their tints and the beau 
tiful scenery around this spot made him almost forget Ins home 
His daily amusement was to gather together several monks 
and make them discuss before him 

He himself perused the so called si\t> volumes * and 
would get the monks to explain an> point which was not clear 
to Ins understanding 

When he came to reflect on the various circumstances taking 
place in the capital he would have preferred remaining in his 
present retirement but he could not forget one whom he had 
left behind there and this caused him to return After he had 
requested a splendid e\piator> service to be performed he left 
the monaster) The monks and the neighbors came to see him 
depart His carriage was still black and his sleeves were still 
of Wistaria and in this gloomy state he made his return to his 
mansion in Nijio 

He brought back some twigs of maple whose hues when 
compared with those in hts own garden he perceiv ed w ere far 
more beautiful He therefore sent one of these to the resi 
dence of Princess Wistaria who had it put m a vase and hung 
at the s de of her veranda 

Next day he went to the Impenal Palace to see his brother 
the Emperor who was passing a quiet and unoccupied leisure 
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and soon entered into a pleasant convctsation on matters both 
past and present This Emperor, it rnust be i emembered, was 
a person of quiet ways and moderate ambition He was kind 
in heart, and affectionate to Ins relati-ves His eyes w'ere shut 
to the more objectionable actions oflGenji He talked with 


id asked his opinions on 
on seveial poetical sub- 


him on different topics of literature, at 
different questions He also talked | 
jects, and on the news of the day of the dcpartuie of the 
Saigu 

The conversation then led to the little Prince, the lien -ap- 
parent The Emperor said, “ Our fathei has enjoined me to 
adopt him as my son, and to be kind to him m every w'ay , but 
he was always a favonte of mine, and this injunction was un- 
necessary, for I could not be any morji particulail} kind to him 
I am very glad that he is very clever ifor his age in penmanship 
and the like ” 

Genji replied, “ Yes, I also notice that he is of no ordinarv 
promise, but yet we must admit tmt his ability may be only 
partial ” 

After this conversation Genji le t On his w^ay he came 
across a nephew of the Empress-rnother, who seems to have 
been a person of rather arrogant and rough character As he 
crossed Genji’s path he stopped for a minute, and loudly re- 
citing, ) 

“ The white rainbow crossed the sun, 

And the Prince was brightened,” ^ 


passed on Genji at once understood what it was intended for, 
but prudently proceeded on his way homew'ai d without taking 
any notice of it I 

Let us now proceed to the Princess AVistaria Since she had 
been bereaved of the late Empercjr she retired to her private 
residence She fully participated in all those inglorious morti- 
fications to which Genji and his fkther-in-law were subjected 
She was convinced she would never suffer such cruel ti eatment 
as that which Seki-Foojin did ak the hands of her rival, but 
she was also convinced that some 


® A passage of a Chinese history 
The story is that a Prince of a certain 
Chinese Kingdom contrived to have as 
sassinated an Emperor, his enemj 
W hen he sent off the assassin this event 
took place The allusion here seems to 
impK the allegation that Genn intended 
high treason 


sort of misfortune was inevi- 

1^® She was the favonte of the first Em 
peror of the Hung dvmst> in China 
ahd the rna! of the Empress When 
the Emperor died the Empress a clever 
ajnd disdainful woman revenged herself 
h> cutting off her feet and her arms, 
ajnd making away with her son 
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table These thoughts at last led her to determine to give up 
the world The fortune of her child however had been long a 
subject of anxiet> to her and though she had determined to do 
so the thought of him had affected her mind still more keenl> 
She had hitherto rarely visited the Court where he was resid 
ing for her visits might be unpleasing to the feelings of her 
rival the other ex Empress and prejudicial to his interests 

However she now went there unceremoniously in order to 
see him before she earned out her intention to retire In the 
course of her chatting with him she said Suppose that 
while I do not see jou for some time my features become 
changed what would you think^ 

The little Prince who watched her face replied Like 
Sliikib’^^ — no — that cant be The Princess smiled a little 
and said No that is not so Shikib s is changed by age but 
suppose mine were different from hers and my hair became 
shorter than hers and I wore a black dress like a chaplain in 
waiting and I could not see you often any longer And she 
became a little sad which made the Prince also a little down 
cast 

Serene was his face and fine!) pencilled were his eyebrows 
He was growing up fast and his teeth were a little decayed and 
blackened* which gave a peculiar beauty to his smile and the 
prettiness of his appearance only served to increase her regret 
and with a profound pensiveness she returned to her residence 

In the middle of December she performed Mihakko (a grand 
special serv ice on the anniversary of death) which she was care 
fully preparing for some days The rolls of the Kio (Buddhist 
Bible) used for this occasion were made most magnificently — 
the spindle of jade the covering of nch satin and its case of 
xjovew bamboo ovwavwewVod bbovase as weW as ftowet 
table 

The first day s ceremony was for her father the second for 
her mother and the third for the late Emperor Several nobles 
were present and participated Genji being one of them Dif 
ferent presents were made by them all At the end of the third 
da> s performance her vows of retirement were to the surpnse 
of ail announced by the pnest At the conclusion of the whole 
ceremony the chief of the Hiye monastery whom she had sent 
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for, arrived, and from whom she received the “ command- 
ments ” She then had her hair cut off by her uncle, Bishop of 
Yokogawa 

These proceedings cast a gloom over the minds of all pres- 
ent, but especially on those of Hi6b-Ki6, her brother, and 
Gcnji , and soon after ever} one departed for his home 

Anothci New Year came in, and the aspect of the Court was 
brighter A royal banquet and singing dances were soon ex- 
pected to take place, but the Princess Wistaria no longer took 
any heed of them, and most of her lime was devoted to prayer 
in a new prnate chapel, which she had had built expressly for 
herself in her grounds 

Genji came to pay his New Year’s visit on the seventh day, 
but he saw no signs of the season All nobles who used to pay 
visits of felicitation, now shunned her house and gathered at 
the mansion of Udaijin, near her own The only things which 
caught Gcnji’s attention in lier mansion was a white horse,” 
which was being submitted to her inspection as on former occa- 
sions When he entered, he noticed that all the hangings of the 
room and the dresses of the inmates were of the dark hues of 
conventual life The only things that there seemed to herald 
spring, were the melting of the thin ice on the surface of the 
lake, and the budding of the willow s on its banks The scene 
suggested many reflections to his mind ; and, after the usual 
greetings of the season, and a short conversation, he quitted 
the mansion 

It should be here noticed that none of her household ofiicers 
received any promotion or appointment to any sinecure office, 
or honorary title, even where the merit of the individual de- 
served it, or the Court etiquette required it Nay, even the 
proper income for her household expenses w^as, under different 
pretexts, neglected As for the Princess, she must have been 
prepared for such inevitable consequences of her giving up the 
W'orld , but it ought not to be taken as implying that the sacri- 
fice should be so great Hence these facts caused much disap- 
pointment to her household, and the mind of the Princess 
herself was sometimes moved by feelings of mortification 
Nevertheless, troubled about herself no longer, she only studied 
the welfare and prosperity of her child, and persevered in the 

” It was the custom to show a white being that this was a protestation 

horse on the seventh day of the new against eyil spirits 
year to the Empress, the superstition 
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most devout pnvers for this She nlso remembered a secret 
sm still unknou n to the world which tormented the recesses of 
her ^oul and she was constanti) prajing to Buddha to lighten 
her burden 

About the ^amc time tired of the world both public and pn 
vate Sadaijin sent m his resignation Tlic Emperor had not 
forgotten how much he was respected b> the late ex Emperor 
how the latter had enjoined him alw a\ s to regard him as a sup 
port of the coimtrv and he several limes refused to accept his 
resignation but Sadaijm persevered in his request and con 
fined himself to his own mansion This gave complete ascend 
anc> to the fatnilv of Udaijin All the <ons of Sadaijm who 
fomicrlj had enjoved considerable distinction at Court were 
now fast ‘Sinking into insignificance and had \cr> little influ 
cnee To no Chuijio the eldest of them was one of those 
affected hv the change of circumstances True he was mar 
ned to the fourth daughter of Ldaijm but he passed little time 
witli her she still residing with her father and he was not 
among the favorite <ons m law llis name was also omitted 
m the appointment list on promotion dav vvhicli seems to Iiavc 
been intended b> his father in law as a warning 

Under such circumstances he was consiantl) witli Gcnji, and 
thc> studied and plajed together Tlic> both well remembered 
how ihc) used to compete with each other in such matters as 
studying and playing and they still kept their rivalry alive 
They w ould sometimes send for some scholars and w ould com 
pose poems together or play the Covenng Rhymes ** 
They seldom appeared at Court while in the outer world differ 
cm scandals about them were increasing day by day 

One day in summer To no Chiujio came to pay Ins usual 
visit to Gcnji He had brought by his page several interesting 
books and Gcnji also ordered several rare books from his 
library ^lany scholars were sent for m such a manner as not 
to appear too particular and many nobles and University 
students were also present They were divided into two 
parties the right and the left and began betting on the game of 

Covering Rhymes Gcnji headed the right and Tone 
Qimjio the left To lus credit the fonner often hit on the most 
difficult rhymes with which the scholars were puzzled At 

A nme c n» tlnff in penlng CWnw pottry book* end Wvcnng thfl 
tnirnie* m kins otbers gue s them 
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last the left was beaten by the right, consequently T6-no-Chiu- 
316 gave an entertainment to the party, as arranged in their bet 
They also amused themselves by writing prose and verse 
Some roses were blossoming m front of the veranda, which pos- 
sessed a quiet charm different from those of the full season of 
spring 

The sight of these afforded them a delightful enjoyment while 
they were partaking of refreshment A son of To-no-Chiujio, 
about eight or nine years old, was present He was the second 
boy by his wife, Udaijin’s daughter, and a tolerable player on 
the Soh-flute Both his countenance and disposition were 
amiable The party was 111 full enjoyment when the boy rose 
and sang “ Takasago ” (high sand) When he proceeded to 
the last clause of his song, 

“ Oh, could I see that lovely flower, 

That blossomed this morn • ” 

Td-no-Chiuji6 offered h’s cup to Genji, saying, 

“ How glad am I to see your gentleness, 

Sweet as the newly blooming flower ' ” 

Genji, smiling, took the cup as he replied, 

“ Yet that untimely flower, I fear, 

The ram will beat, the wind will tear. 

Ere It be fully blown ” 


And added, 


“ Oh, I myself am but a sere leaf ” 


Genji was pressed by T6-no-Chiuji6 to take several more cups, 
and his humor reached its height Many poems, both in 
Chinese and Japanese, were composed by those present, most 
of whom paid high compliment to Genji He felt proud, and 
unconsciously exclaimed, “ The son of King Yuen, the brother 
of King Mu , ” and would have added, “ the King Ching’s 
” but there he paused 


“ Name of a ballad 

In Chinese history it is recorded 
^at in giving an injunction to his son 
Duke Choau, a great statesman of the 
eleventh century b c , used these words 
“ I am the son of King Yuen, the 
brother of King Mu, and the uncle of 


King Ching, but I am so ready in re 
ceiving men in any way distinguished, 
that I am often interrupted three times 
at my dinner, or in my bath ” It would 
seem that Genji, in the pride of his 
feeling unconsciously made the above 
quotation in reference to himself 
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To dc’scnbc tljc scene which followed at a lime such is this 
when c\ cr) mind is not m due cquihhnutn is agiinst tlic wirn 
inpofTsuravuki the poet so I will here pass over the rest 
Niishi no Kimi the \oungdauphtcrof Ldiijin now retired 
to her home from the Court Immg been attacked b> igue 
and the object of her retirement was to cnjo> rest ind repose 
as well is to ln\c spells pcrfoniicd for her illness 
This clnnge did her great gootl and she speedily rccoscrcd 
from the iltick 

We had mentioned before tbit she ilwa>s hid a tender 
\ earning for Gtnji and she was the onlj one of licr faniil) 
who entertained an> s)nipath> or good feeling towards him 
She had seen for sonic time the lacl of i.oii'^idcration ind the 
indiiTcrcnct with which lie wis treated b> licr fntnds and 
U'lcd to send nics«;igc5 of kind inquirs Genji on his put 
also had nc\cr forgotten her ind the sjnipatlij whicli she 
showed towards him ctcitcd in his hciri the most liNtl) appre 
elation 

These mutual feelings led at length to making appointments 
for meeting during her retirement Genji nn llic risk of \ isit 
mg her sccrctl) in her own apartments Tins was rcallj haz 
irdous more especially so because her sister the Empress 
mother was at this time staling in the same nnnsion We 
cannot regard either ilic lada or Genji as cntirch free from the 
charge of imprudence which on his part was principal!) the 
result of Ills old habits of wandenng 
It was on a summer s c\cningthat Genji conlrwcd to set her 
m her own apartment and while the) were con\crsing a ihun 
derstorm sudden!) broke forth and ill the inmates got up and 
ran to and fro in their cxcucmcnt Genji had lost the opportu 
nit) of escape and besides the dawn had ilrcad) broken 
When the storm bccimc lighter and the thunder cciscd 
Udaijin went first to the room of Ins ro)il diughtcr and then 
to tint o! Naishi no Kami Tlic noise ol the falling run m idc 
his footsteps inaudible and all um-xpectcdl) he appeared at the 
door and said What a storm it has bccnl Were vou not 
frightened^ 

This \oicc startled both Genji and the lady The former hid 
himself on one side of the room and the latter stepped forth to 
meet her father Her face svas deeply fluslicd which he soon 
noticed lit said \ ou seem still excited is your illness not 
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yet quite passed? ” While he was so saying he caught sight of 
the sash of a man’s cloak, twisted round her skirt 

“ How strange ' ” thought he The next moment he noticed 
some papers lying about, on which something had been scrib- 
bled “ This IS moi e strange > ” he thought again , and ex- 
claimed, “ Whose writings are these ^ ” At this request she 
looked aside, and all at once noticed the sash round her skirt, 
and became quite confused Udaijin was a man of quiet nat- 
ure, so, without distiessing her further, bent down to pick up 
the papers, when by so doing he perceived a man behind the 
scieen, who was apparently in great confusion and was endeav- 
oring to hide his face However, Udaijin soon discovered who 
he was, and without any further remarks quitted the room, tak- 
ing the papers with him 

The troubled state of Genji and the lady may be easily imag- 
ined, and in g^eat anxiety he left the scene 

Now it was the character of Udaijin that he could never keep 
anything to himself, even his thoughts He therefore went to 
the eldest daughter that is, the Empress-mother, and told her 
that he had found papers which dearly were in the handwriting 
of Genji, and that though venturesomeness is the characteristic 
of men, such conduct as that which Genji had indulged m was 
against all propriety “ People said,” continued Udaijin, “ that 
he was always carrying on a correspondence with the present 
Saiin Were this true, it would not only be against public de- 
corum, but his own interest , although I did not entertain any 
suspicion before ” 

When the sagacious Empress-mother heard this, her anger 
was something fearful “ See the Emperor,” she said , “ though 
he is Emperor, how little he is respected ' When he was Heir- 
apparent, the ex-Sadaijin, not having presented his daughter 
to him, gave her to Genji, then a mere boy, on the eve of his 
Gembuk , and now this Genji boldly dares to carry on such in- 
trigues with a lady who is intended to be the Royal consort ' 
How daring, also, is his correspondence with the sacred Saiin • 
On the whole, his conduct, in every respect, does not appear to 
be as loyal as might be expected, and this only seems to arise 
from his looking forward to the ascent of the young Prince to 
the throne ” 

Udaijin somehow felt the undesirability of this anger, and 
he began to change his tone, and tried to soothe her, saying : 
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"Vou liaNc 'onie rcKOn for banfj so ifFcctcd >ct don t dis 
close such matters to the public and pn\ don t tell U to the 
Emperor It js of course an impropricl) on the part of the 
Pnnee but as c must admit that our Rtrl aUo \sou1d not escape 
censure We had belter first warn her pria-atcK among our 
sches and if tlic matter does not c\cn then come all nglit I 
a\dl mjsclf be responsible for that 

Tlic Empress mother ho\ ever could not calm her angrj 
feelings It sttaicl her as a great disrespect to her dignita on 
Gcnjispart to \enturc to inlnidc into the \era mansion where 
she was staling And she bepnn to mcdtlaic how to turn this 
incident into a means of carr>ing out the design which she had 
been forming for some time 



CHAPTER XI 


VILLA OF FALLING FLOWERS 

'' ’'HE troubles of Genji increased day by day, and the 
world became nksome to Inm One incident, how- 
ever, deserves a brief notice before we enter into the 
mam consequences of these troubles 

There was a lady uho had been a Niogo at the Court of the 
late ex-Emperor, and who was called Reikeiden-Niogo, from 
the name of her chamber She had borne no child to him, 
and after his death she, together with a younger sister, was 
living in straitened circumstances Genji had long loiown 
both of them, and they were often aided by the liberality with 
which he cheerfully assisted them, both from feelings of 
friendship, and out of respect to his late father 

He, at this time, kept himself quiet at his own home, but he 
now paid these ladies a visit one evening, when the weather, 
after a long-continued rain, had cleared up He conversed 
with them on topics of past times until late in the evening The 
waning moon threw her faint light over the tall trees standing 
in the garden, which spread their dark shadows over the 
ground From among them an orange-tree in full blossom 
poured forth its sweet perfume, and a Hototo-gisu ^ flew over it 
singing most enchantingly 

“ ‘ Ah ' how he recollects his own friend * ’ ” said Genji, and 
continued 

“ To this home of ‘ falling flower,’ 

The odors bring thee back again, 

And now thou sing’st, in evening hour, 

Thy faithful loving strain ” 

’■The name of a small bird which ap therefore, the orange blossom and this 
pears about the time when the orange bird are associated, and they are both, 
trees are in blossom It sings, and is the blossom and tbe bird, emblems of 
most active in the evening In poetry, old memories 

170 
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To tins the elder lidj replied — 

At the home \ here one lue all n<!ly alone 
AnJ the »hado\v o( fncmPhip hut ^Idom i\ cast 
The c 1 loAsoms reach the liriith! da> % that arc gone 
And hnng to our adncJ< the jo>5 of the pan 

And after i lonj: tnd fricndl> comcf^ilion Genji returned 
to Ins home One ntaN ‘:a\ tint the chancier of Genji was 
chanpeaWe it ts true act we must do Intn jnsttcc for Ins kind 
hearictlncss to Ins old acquaintances such as tlicsc two sisters 
and tins would appear to lie the reason wh> he seldom cs 
tranged the hearts of those whom he liked 



CHAPTER XII 

EXILE AT SUMA 

^ '' ENJI at last made up liis mind to undergo a voluntary 
exile, before the opinion of the Imperial Court should 
be publicly announced against him He heard that 
the beautiful sea-coast along Suma was a most suitable place 
for retirement, and that, though formerly populous, there were 
now only a few fishermen’s dwellings scattered here and there 
To Suma he finally determined to go into voluntary exile 
When he had thus made up his mind he became somewhat 
regretful to leave the capital, although it had hitherto appeared 
ungenial The first thing which disturbed his mind was the 
young Violet, whom he could not take with him The young 
lady, also, m the “ Villa of Falling Flowers ” (notwithstanding 
that he was not a frequent visitor) was another object of his 
regret 

In spite of these feelings he prepared to set off at the end of 
March, and at length it came within a few days of the time 
fixed for his departure, when he went privately, under the 
cover of the evening, to the mansion of the ex-Sadaijin, m an 
ajiro carnage, generally used by women He proceeded into 
the inner apartments, where he was greeted by the nurse of his 
little child The boy was growing fast, was able to stand by 
this time and to toddle about, and run into Genji’s arms when 
he saw him The latter took him on his knee, saying, “ Ah ' 
my good little fellow, I have not seen you for some time, but 
you do not forget me, do you?” The ex-Sadai]in now en- 
tered He said, “ Often have I thought of coming to have a 
talk with you, but you see my health has been very bad of late, 
and I seldom appear at Court, having resigned my office It 
would be impolitic to give cause to be talked about, and for it 
to be said that I stretch my old bones when private matters 
please me Of course, I have no particular reason to fear the 
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world still if there is anything dreadful it is the demagogical 
world When I sec what unpleasant things arc happening to 
you which were no more probable than that the heavens 
should fall I rcallv feel that everything m the world is irksome 
to me 

Yes what you say IS indeed true replied Genji How 
ever all things in the world — this or that — are the outcome of 
what we have done in our previous existence Hence if we 
due to the bottom we shall see that everj misfortune is only 
the result of our own negligence Examples of men s losing 
the pleasures of the Court are indeed not wanting Some of 
these cases maj not go so far as a deprivation of titles and 
honors as is mine ^ still if one thus bamshed from the pleas 
ures of Court behaves himself as unconcernedly as those to 
whom no such misfortune has happened this would not be be 
coming So at leist it is considered m i foreign country 
Repentance is what one ought to expect in such circumstances 
and banishment to a far off locality is a measure generally 
adopted for offences different from ordinary ones If I sim 
ply relying on my innocence pass unnoticed the recent dis 
pleasure of the Court this would only bring upon me greater 
dishonor I have therefore determined to go into voluntary 
exile before receiving such a sentence from the Court 

Then the conversation fell back as usual on the times of the 
late ex Emperor which made them sad while the child also 
who innocently played near made them still more gloomy 
The ex Sadaijm went on to say — There is no moment when 
I ever forget the mother of the boy but now I almost dare to 
think that she was fortunate in being short lived and being free 
from witnessing the dreamlike sorrow we now suffer With 
regard to the boy the first thing which strikes me as unbear 
able is that he may pass some time of his lovely childhood awav 
from the gaze of your eyes There are as you say no want 
of instances of persons suffering a miserable fate without hav 
mg committed any real offence yet still m such cases there 
was some pretext to justify their being so treated I cannot 
see any such against you 

While he was thus speaking To no Chiujio joined them 
and partaking of sake they continued their conversation till 
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late m the evening This night Genji remained in the man 
Sion 

Early the next morning he letnrned to his own residence, 
and he spent the whole day with Violet in the western wing 
It should here be noticed that she was scarcely ever with her 
fathei, even from childhood He strongly disapproved of his 
daughter being with Genji, and of the way m which she had 
been carried off, so he scarcely ever had any communication 
with her, or did he visit her These circumstances made her 
feel Genji’s affection more keenly than she otherwise would 
have , hence her sorrow at the thought of parting with him in 
a few days may be easily imagined 

Towards the evening Prince Sotz came with T6-no-Chiuji6 
and some others to pay him a visit Genji, in order to receive 
them, rose to put on one of his Naoshi, which was plain, with- 
out pattern, as proper for one who had no longer a title Ap- 
proaching the mirror, to comb his hair, he noticed that his face 
had grown much thinner 

“ Oh, how changed I appear,” he exclaimed “ Am I really 
like this image which I see of myself ? ” he said, turning to the 
girl, who cast on him a sad and tearful glance Genji con- 
tinued 

“ Though changed I wander far away, 

My soul shall still remain with you, 

Perhaps in this mirror’s mystic ray, 

My face may linger still in view” 

To this Violet replied 

“ If in this mirror I could see, 

Always your face, then it would be 
My consolation when thou art gone ” 

As she said this she turned her face to one side of the room, 
and by doing so obscured the tears gathering in her soft eyes 
Genji then left her to receive his friends, who, however, did not 
remain long, leaving the mansion after a short conversation 
of a consolatory nature This evening Genji paid his visit to 
the sisters of the “ Falling Flower ” villa 

On the following day the final arrangements necessary for 
his household affairs were made at his residence The man- 
agement of the mansion was intrusted to a few confidential 
friends , while that of his lands and pasture, and the charge of 
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Ins documents were intrusted to the circ of Violet to whom 
hegaseever) instruction wlnt she should do Besides been 
joined Shtonagon in whom he placed Ins confidence to gi\c 
her every assistance He told all the inmates who wished to 
remain m tlic mansion m order to await Ins return that thc> 
might do so He also made an appropriate present to the 
nurse of Ins hoy and to the ladies of tlie Villa of Falling 
Flowers When all these things were accomplished he oc 
cupied himself in wnting {arcwcll letters to his intimate friends 
such as the joung daughter of Udaijin and others to none of 
whom he had paid a visit 

On the evening prior to his departure he went on horseback 
to Msit the tomb of his father On his w'i> he called on the 
Pnnecss Wistaria and thence proceeded to the mountain 
where the remains reposed The tomb was placed among tall 
growing grass under thick and gloomy foliage Genji ad 
\anced to the tomb and half kneeling down before it and half 
sobbing uttered many words of remembrance and sorrow 
Of course no reply came forth The moon by this time was 
hidden behind dark clouds and the winds blew keen and nip 
pmg when suddenly a shadowy phantom of the dead stood 
before Genji s eyes 

How would Ins image look on me 
Kncis he the secret of the past 
As yonder moon m clouded sky 
Looks oer the scene mysteriously 

He returned to liis mansion late m the night 
Farly lu the morning he sent a letter to O Miobu the nurse 
of the Heir apparent m which he said I at last leave the 
capital to day I know not when I may come and see the 
Prince again On him my thoughts and anxieties are con 
centrated above all else Realize these feelings in your own 
mind and tell them to him He also sent the following 
fastened to a bough of cherry flowers already becoming 
thin — 

When shall I sec these scenes again 

And view the flowers of spring m bloom 
Like rustic from his mountain home 
A mere spectator shall I come? 
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Tliese were carefully read by 6 Miobu to the Prince, and when 
he was asked what she should write in answer, he said 
“ Write that I said that since I feel every longing to see him, 
when I do not see him for a long time, how shall I feel when he 
goes away altogethei ‘J’ ” Thereupon she wrote an answer, in 
which she indefinitely stated that she had shown the letter to 
the Prince, whose answer was simple, yet very affectionate, 
and so on, with the following 

“ ’Tis sad that fair blossoms so soon fade away, 

In the darkness of winter no flower lemams, 

But let spring return with its sunshiny ray, 

Then once more the flowers we look on again ” 

Now, With legard to the lecent disgrace of Genji, the public 
in general did not approve of the seventy which the Couit had 
shown to him Moreover, he had been constantly with the 
Emperor, his father, since the age of seven, and his requests 
had been always cheerfully listened to by the latter, hence 
there wei e very many, especially among public servants of the 
ordinary class, who were much indebted to him However, 
none of them now came to pay their respects to him It seems 
that m a world of intrigue none dares do what is right for fear 
of risking his own interests Such being the state of things, 
Genji, during the whole day, was unoccupied, and the time was 
entirely spent with Violet Then, at his usual late hour in the 
evening, he, in a travelling dress of incognito, at length left the 
capital, where he had passed five-and-twenty years of his life 
His attendants, Koremitz and Yoshikiyo being among 
them, were seven or eight in number He took with him but 
little luggage All ostentatious robes, all unnecessary articles 
of luxury were dispensed with Among things taken, was a 
box containing the works of Hak-rak-ten (a famous Chinese 
poet), with other books, and besides these a kin-kofo for his 
amusement They embarked in a boat and sailed down the 
river Early the next morning they arrived at the sea-coast of 
Naniwa They noticed the Oye Palace standing lonely amidst 
the group of pine trees The sight of this palace gave a thrill 
of sadness to Gen]i, who was now leaving, and not returning, 
home He saw the waves rolling on the coast and again sweep 
back He hummed, as he saw them • 

“ The waves roll back, but unlike me. 

They come again” 
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From Naniwa thc\ continued their >oy'ige sulmg in the ba> 
As they proceeded they looked back on the scenes they Ind 
kft They saw all the mountains veiled in haze growing 
more and more distant while the rowers gently pulkd against 
the npphng wa\cs It seemed to them as if they were really 
going three thousand miles distance 

Our home is lost m the mist o( the mountain 
Let us gaze on the sk> which is c\cr the same. 


The day was long and the wind was fair so they soon arrived 
at the coast of Suma ^ The place was near the spot where the 
exiled Yukihira had lived and had watched the beautiful 
smoke rising from the salt o\cns There was a thatched house 
in which the party temporarily took up thoir residence It was 
a very different home from what they had been used to and it 
might have appeared even novel had the circumstances of 
their coming there been different The iiithontics of the 
ncighborliood were sent for and a lodge was built under the 
direction of Yoslukiyo in accordance with Genps wishes 
The work was hurried on and the building was soon com 
pleted In the garden several trees cherries and others were 
planted and water was also conducted into it Here Gcnji 
soon took up his abode The Governor of the province who 
had been at Court secretly paid attention to the Prince with 
as much respect as was possible 

For some time Gcnji did not feel settled in his new residence 
When he had become m some degree accustomed to it the sea 
son of continuous ram had arrived (May) Ins thoughts more 
than ever reverted to the old capital 
The thoughtful expression of Violet s face the childish 'iffcc 
tion of the Heir apparent and the innocent playfulness of Ins 
little son became the objects of his reveries and anxiety nor 
did he forget his old companions and acquaintances He 
therefore sent a special messenger to the capital bearing his 
letters so that speedy answers might be returned from every 
quarter He also sent a messenger to Ise to make inquiry 
after the lady who also sent one to him m return 
Now the young daughter of Udaijm had been remaining 
repentingly in the mansion of her father since the events of 
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the stormy evening Her father felt much for her, and inter- 
ceded with the Empress-mother in her behalf, and also with 
her son, that is, the Emperor, thus getting permission to intro- 
duce her once more into Court, an event which took place in 
the month of July 

To return to Suma The rainy season had passed, and au- 
tumn arrived The sea was at some distance from the resi- 
dence of Genji, but the dash of its waves sounded close to their 
ears as the winds passed by, of which Yukihira sang, 

“ The autumn wind which passes the barrier of Suma " 

The autumn winds are, it seems, in such a place as this, far 
more plaintive than elsewhere 

It happened one evening that when all the attendants were 
fast asleep Genji was awake and alone He raised his head 
and rested his arms on his pillow and listened to the sound of 
the waves which reached his ear from a distance They 
seemed nearer than ever, as though they were coming to flood 
his pillows He drew his koto towards him and struck a melan- 
choly air, as he hummed a verse of a poem in a low tone With 
this every one awoke and responded with a sigh 

Such was a common occurrence m the evening, and Genji 
always felt saddened whenever he came to think that all his 
attendants had accompanied him, having left their families and 
homes simply for his sake In the daytime, however, there 
were changes He would then enjoy pleasant conversations 
He also joined several papers into long rolls on which he might 
practise penmanship He spent a good deal of time in draw- 
ing and sketching He remembered how Yoshikiyo, on one 
occasion in Mount Kurama, had described the beautiful scen- 
ery of the place on which he was now gazing He sketched 
every beautiful landscape of the neighborhood, and collected 
them in albums, thinking how nice it would be if he could send 
for Tsunenori, a renowned contemporary artist, and get him 
to paint the sketches which he had made 

Out of all the attendants of Genji there were four or five 
who had been more especially his favorites, and who had con- 
stantly attended on him One evening they were all sitting 
together in a corridor which commanded a full view of the sea 
They perceived the island of Awaji lying in the distance, as if it 
were floating on the horizon, and also several boats with 
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sailors singing as they rowed to the shore over the calm sur 
face of the water like waterfowl in their native element Over 
their heads flocks of wild geese rustled on their way homeward 
with their plaintive cry which made the thoughts of the spec 
tators revert to their homes Genji hummed this verse — 

Those wandering birds above us flying 
Do they our far off friends resemble 
With their voice of plaintive crying 
Make us full of thoughtful sighing 

Yoshikiyo took up the idea and replied — 

Though these birds no friends of ours 
Are and we to them are nought 
Yet their voice in these still hours 
Bring those old friends to our thought 

Then Koremitz continued — 

Before to day I always thought 
They flew on pleasure s wing alone 
But now their fate to me is fraught 
With some resemblance to our own 

Ukon no Jio added — 

Though we like them have left our home 
To wander forth yet still for me 
There s loy to think where et 1 roam 
My faithful friends are still with me 

Ukon no Jio was the brother of Ki no-Kami His father 
lyo no Kami had now been promoted to be Hitachi no Kami 
(Governor of Hitachi) and had gone down to that province 
but Ukon no Jio did not join his father who would have gladly 
taken him and faithfully followed Genji 

This evening happened to be the fifteenth of August on 
which day a pleasant reunion is generally held at the Imperial 
Palace Genji looked at the silvery pale sky and as he did so 
the affectionate face of the Emperor his brother whose ex 
pression stnkingly resembled their father s presented itself to 
his mind After a deep and long sigh he returned to his 
couch humming as he went — 

Here is still a robe 
His Majesty ga\e to me 
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It should be here noticed that he had been presented by the 
Emperor on a certain occasion with a robe, and this robe he 
had never parted with, even in his exile 

About this time Daini (the senior Secretary of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Kiusiu) returned to the capital with his family, 
having completed his official term His daughter had been a 
virgin dancer, and was known to Genji They preferred to 
travel by water, and slowly sailed up along the beautiful coast 
When they arrived at Suma, the distant sound of a hn ' was 
heard, mingled with the sea-coast wind, and they were told that 
Genji was there in exile Daini therefore sent his son Chik- 
zen-no-Kami to the Prince with these words “ Coming back 
from a distant quarter I expected as soon as I should arrive in 
the capital to have had the pleasure of visiting you and listen- 
ing to your pleasant voice, and talking of events which have 
taken place there, but little did I think that you had taken up 
your residence in this part of the country How greatly do I 
sympathize with you* I ought to land and see you at once, 
but theie are too many people in the same boat, theiefore I 
think It better to avoid the slightest grounds which may cause 
them to talk However, possibly I shall pay you a visit soon ” 
This Chikzen-no-Kami had been for some time previously 
a Kurand (a sort of equerry) to Genji, therefore his visit was 
especially welcome to him He said that since he had left the 
capital it had become difficult to see any of his acquaintances, 
and that therefore this especial visit was a great pleasure to 
him His reply to the message of Daini was to the same effect 
Chikzen-no-Kami soon took his leave, and returning to the 
boat, reported to his father and others all he had seen His 
sister also wrote to Genji privately thus “ Pray excuse me 
if I am too bold 

Know you not the mind is swayed 
Like the tow-rope of our boat, 

At the sounds your Kin has made, 

Which around us sweetly float 

When Genji received this, his pleasure was expressed by his 
placid smile, and he sent back the following 

“ If this music moves the mind 
So greatly as you say, 

No one would care to leave behind 
These lonely waves of Suma’s bay ” 

* A musical instrument — often called a 
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This recalls to our mmd that there was m the olden time an 
exile i\ho gave a stanza even to the postmaster of a village* 
Whv then should not Genji have sent to her whom he knew 
this stanza ? 

In the meantime as time went on more sympathizers with 
Genji were found in the capital including no less a personage 
than the Emperor himself True it is that before Genji left 
many even of his relatives and most intimate friends refrained 
from pa) mg their respects to him but in the course of time 
not a few began to correspond with him and sometimes they 
communicated their ideas to each other in pathetic poetry 
These things reached the ears of the Empress mother who 
was greatly irritated by them She said The only thing 
a man who has offended the Court should do is to keep himself 
as quiet as possible It is most unpardonable that such a man 
should haughtil) cause scandal to the Court from his humble 
dwelling Does he intend to imitate the treacherous example 
of one who made a deer pass for a horse^® Those who in 
tngue with such a man are equally blamable These spiteful 
remarks once more put a stop to the correspondence 

Meanwhile at Suma the autumn passed away and winter 
succeeded with all its dreariness of scene and with occasional 
falls of snow Genji often spent the evening m playing upon 
the Kin being accompanied by Kortmitz s flute and the sing 
mg of Yoshikiyo It was on one of these evenings that the 
story of a young Chinese Court lady who had been sent to the 
frozen land of barbarians occurred to Genji s mmd He 
thought what a great trial it would be if one were obliged to 
send away one whom he loved like the hdy m the tale and as 
he reflected on this with some melancholy feelings it appeared 
to him as vividly as if it were only an event of yesterday and 
he hummed — 


The sound of the piper^s distant strain 
Broke on her dreams in the frozen eve 
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He then tried to sleep, but could not do so, and as he lay the 
distant cry of Chidori reached his ears ® He hummed again 
as he heard them 

“ Although on lonely couch I he 

Without a mate, yet still so near, 

At dawn the cries of Chidori, 

With their fond mates, ’tis sweet to hear” 

Having washed his hands, he spent some time in reading a 
K16 (Satra), and in this manner the winter-time passed away 
Towards the end of February the young cherry-trees which 
Genji had planted in his garden blossomed, and this brought 
to his memory the well-known cherry-tree in the Southern 
Palace, and the fete in which he had taken part The noble 
countenance of the late ex-Emperor, and that of the present 
one, the then Heir-apparent, which had struck him much at 
that time, returned to his recollection with the scene where he 
had read out his poem 

” While on the lordly crowd I muse. 

Which haunts the Royal festive hours. 

The day has come when I’ve put on 
The crown of fairest cherry flowers ” 

While thus meditating on the past, strange to say, T6-no- 
Chiujio, Genji’s brother-m-law, came from the capital to see 
the Prince He had been now made Saishio (privy council- 
lor) Having, therefore, more responsibility, he had to be 
more cautious in dealing with the public He had, however, 
a personal sympathy with Genji, and thus came to see him, at 
the risk of offending the Court 

The first thing which struck his eyes was, not the natural 
beauty of the scenery, but the style of Genji’s residence, which 
showed the novelty of pure Chinese fashion The enclosure 
was surrounded by “ a trelhs-work of bamboo,” with ” stone 
steps,” and “pillars of pine-tree ” ’ 

He entered, and the pleasure of Genji and T6-no-Chiuji6 was 
immense, so much so that they shed tears The style of the 
Prince’s dress next attracted the attention of T6-no-Chiu]i6 
He was habited in a plain, simple country style, the coat being 

® The coast along by Suma is cele Expressions used in a poem by 

brated for Chidon, a small sea bird Hale rak ten, describing a tasteful resi 
that always flies in large flocks Their dence 
cries are considered very plaintive, and 
are often spoken of by poets 
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of an unforbidden color a dull >cllo\v the trousers of a subdued 
green 

The furniture was all of a tcmporar> nature with Go and 
Sugorok pla>mg boards as well as one for the game of Dagi 
He noticed some articles for the services of religion showing 
that Genji ^%as wont to indulge in devotional exercises The 
visitor told Genji manj things on the subject of affairs in the 
capital which he had been longing to impart to him for many 
months past telling him also how the grandfather of his boy 
always delighted in placing with him and giving him many 
more interesting details 

Several fishermen came wnth the fish which thev had caught 
Gtnji called them in and made them show their spoils He also 
led them to talk of their h\cs spent on the sea and each in his 
own peculiar local dialect ga\e him a narration of his joys and 
sorrows He then dismissed them with the gift of some stuff 
to make them clothing All this was quite a noveltj to the e> es 
of To no Chiujjo who also saw the stable in which he obtained 
a glimpse of some horses The attendants at the time were 
feeding them Dinner was presently served at which the 
dishes were necessanl) simple yet tasteful In the e\enint, 
they did not retire to rest early but spent their time in continu 
mg their conversation and m composing verses 
Although To no Chmjio had m coming risked the displeas 
ure of the Court he still thought it better to avoid any possible 
slander and therefore he made up his mind to set out for his 
home early next morning The sake cup was offered and they 
partook of it as they hummed 

In our parting cup the tears of sadness fall 
Several presents had been brought from the captfai for Genji 
by To no Chiujio and m return the former made him a pres 
ent of an excellent dark colored horse and also a celebrated 
flute as a token of remembrance 
As the sun shed forth his brilliant rays To no Chiujio took 
his leave and as he did so he said When shall I see you again 
you cannot be here long’ Genji replied 

Yon noble enne that soars on high ® 

And hovers in the clear blue sky 
Believe my soul as pure and light 
As spotless as the spring day bright 
* II T n Cb ni c mpa ed t th b rd 
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However, a man like me, whose fortune once becomes ad- 
verse seldom regains, even in the case of great ^\lsdom, the 
prosperity he once fully cnjojcd, and so I cannot predict when 
I may find mjsclf again in the capital ’ 

So T6-no-Chiujio, having replied as follows 

" The crane mounts up on high, ’tis true, 

But now he soars and cries alone, 

Still fondly thinking of his friend, 

With ^\hom in former da>s he flew,” 

set off on his homeward load, leaving Gcnji cast doi\n for some 
time 

Now the coast of Akashi is a vei}' short distance from Suma, 
and there lived the foimcr Governoi of the province, now a 
priest, of whom we have spoken before Yoshikijo well re- 
membered his lovely daughter, and, after he came to Suma with 
Genji, he wrote to her now and then He did not get an) an- 
swer from her, but sometimes heard from her father, to nhoni 
Genji's exile became soon knoiin, and who wished to see him 
for a reason not altogether agreeable to himself It should be 
remembered that this old man always entertained aspirations 
on behalf of his daughter, and m his c) es the successive govern- 
ors of the province who came after him, and whose influence 
had been unbounded, were considered as nobodies To him, 
his young daughter Avas ever) thing, and he used to send her 
tAvice a year to visit the temple of Sumiyoshi, in order that she 
might obtain good fortune by the blessing of the god 

She was not of an ideal beauty, but yet expressive in counte- 
nance and exalted in mind She could, in this respect, rival any 
of those of high birth in the capital 

The priest said one day to his wife, “ Prince Genji, the im- 
perial son of the Koyi of Kiritsubo is now at Suma m exile, hav- 
ing offended the Court How fortunate it would be if we could 
take the opportunity of presenting our child to him ' ” 

The wife replied, “ Ah, how dreadful, when I heard what the 
townspeople talk, I understood that he has several mistresses 
He went even so far as to carry on a secret intimacy, which 
happened to be obnoxious to the Emperor, and it is said that 
this offence was the cause of his exile ” 

“ I have some reason for mentioning this to you,” he inter- 
rupted, impatiently , “ it is not a thing which you understand, 
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SO makeup) our mind I shall bring tlic matter about and take 
an opportunity of making him come to us 

No matter how distinguished a personage he is replied 
the wife It is a het that he Ins ofTended the Court and is e\ 
lied I do not understand why you could take a fancy to such 
a man for our nniden daughter It is not a joking matter I 
hope \ou will take it into graver consideration 

That a man of ability and distinction should meet with ad 
\ ersc fortune is a v cry common occurrence said he still more 
obstinately both in our empire and m that of China How 
then do you venture to say such things against the Prince’ 
His mother was the daughter of an Azcchi Damagon who was 
nij uncle She enjojed a good reputation and when she was 
introduced at Court became both prosperous and distin 
guished Although her life was shortcnccl by the suffering 
caused by the fierce jealousy of her rivals she left bcinnd the 
royal child who is no other person than Pnnee Gcnji A 
woman should always be aspiring as tins lady was What ob 
jcclion then is there in the idea of introducing our only child to 
a man like him’ Altliough I am now only a country gentle 
man I do not think he would withdraw his favor from me 
Such were the opinions of this old man and hence his dis 
couragement of the advances of Yoshikiyo 
The first of ^larch came and Genji was persuaded by some 
to perform Horai (praver (or purificationl for the coming occa 
Sion of the Third “ He therefore sent for a calendar priest 
w ith whom he went out accompanied bv attendants to the sea 
shore Here a tent was erected ceremoniously and the priest 
began his prayers which were accompanied by the launching 
of a small boat containing figures representing human images 
On seeing this Genji said 


Never thought I m my younger day 
To be throivn on the wild sea shore 
And like these figures to float away 
And perhaps see my home no more 


As he contemplated the scene around him he perceived that 
the wild surface of the sea was still and calm like a mirror with 
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out its frame He offered prayers in profound silence, and 
then exclaimed, 


" Oh, all yc eight millions of gocls,^” hear my cry, 
Oh, give me your s>mpath>, aid me, I pray, 
For when I look o\cr my life, ne’er did I 
Commit any wrong, or my fellows betrai ” 


Suddenly, as he spoke these words, the wind arose and began 
to blow fiercely The sky became dark, and torrents of ram 
soon followed This caused great confusion to all present, and 
each ran back to the house without finishing the ceremony of 
prayers None of them were prepared for the storm, and all 
got drenched with the rain From this the rain continued to 
pour down, and the suiface of the sea became as it were tapes- 
tried with white, o\ er which the lightning darted and the thun- 
der rolled It seemed as if thunderbolts were crashing over- 
head, and the force of the rain appeared to penetrate the earth 
Everyone was frightened, for they thought the end of the world 
Avas near 

Genji occupied his time in quietly reading his Buddhist Bible 
In the evening, the thunder became less loud, though the wind 
still blew not less violently than m the daytime Everyone in 
the residence said that they had heard of what is termed a flood- 
tide, which often caused a great deal of damage, but they had 
never witnessed such a scene as they had that da}' Genji 
dropped off into a slumber, Avhen indistinctly the resemblance 
of a human figure came to him and said, " You are requested 
to come to the palace, Avhy don’t you come ^ ” 

Genji Avas startled by the Avords, and aAvoke He thought 
that the king of the dragon palace might have admired him, 
and was perhaps the author of this strange dream These 
thoughts made him Aveary of remaining at Suma 


In the Japanese mythology the 
number of gods who assemble at their 
councils IS stated to have been eight 
millions This is an expression which 
IS used to signify a large number rather 
than an exact one 

In Japanese mythology we have a 
story that there were two brothers one 
of whom was always very lucky in fish 
ing, and the other in hunting One 
day, to vary their amusements, the for 


mcr took his brother's bow and arrows 
md went to the mountain to bunt The 
latter took the fishing rod, and went to 
the sea, but unfortunately lost his 
brother’s hook in the water At this 
he was very miserable, and wandered 
abstractedly along the coast The 
dragon god of the dragon palace under 
the blue main, admired his beauty and 
wishing him to marry his daughter, 
lured him into the dragon palace 



CHAPTER XIII 

EXILE AT AKASHI 


1 '' HE slorm and thunder stil! continued for some da>s and 
I the same strange dream \isited Genji over and over 
again 

Tins made Inm miserable To return to the capital was not 
}ct to be thought of as to do so before the imperial permission 
was given would onl> be to increase his disgrace On the 
other hand to render InmscU obscure bv seeking further retreat 
was al o not to be thought of as it might cause another rumor 
that he had been driven away by mere fear of thcihsturbcd state 
of the ocean 

In the meantime a messenger arrived from the capital with 
a letter from Violet It was a letter of inquiry about himself 
It was written in most affectionate terms and stated that the 
weather there was cxlrcmcl) disagreeable as ram was pouring 
down continuous!) and that this made her especially gloom) in 
thinking of him This letter gave Genji great pleasure 
The messenger was of the lowest class At other times Genji 
would never have permitted such sort of people to approach 
him but under the present circumstances of his life he w as only 
too glad to put up with it He summoned the man to his pres 
ence and made him talk of all the latest news in the capital 
The messenger told him m awkward terms that m the capi 
tal these storms were considered to be a kind of heavenly warn 
mg that a Nm wo ye' was going to be held and that many 
nobles who had to go to Court were prevented from doing so bv 
the storms adding that he never remembered such violent 
storms before 

From the dawn of the next day the winds blew louder the 
tide flow ed higher and the sound of the wav es resounded with a 
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deafening noise The thunder rolled and the lightning flashed, 
while eveiyone was trembling in alarm, and were all, including 
Genji, offering up piayeis and vows to the God of Sumiyoshi, 
whose temple was at no gi eat distance, and also to other gods 
Meanwhile a thunderbolt struck the corridor of Genji's resi- 
dence and set fire to it The Prince and his friends retired to a 
small house behind, which served as a kitchen The sky was as 
if blackened with ink, and in that state of darkness the day 
ended In the evening the wind gradually abated, the ram 
diminished to a thin shower, and even the stars began to blink 
out of the heavens 

This temporary retreat was now irksome, and they thought 
of returning to then dwelling quarters, but they saw nothing but 
rums and confusion fiom the storm, so they remained where 
they were Genji was occupied in piayer The moon began 
to smile fiom above, the flow of the tide could be seen, and the 
rippling of the waves heat d He opened the rude wooden door, 
and contemplated the scene before him Pie seemed to be 
alone m the world, having no one to participate in his feelings 
He heard several fishermen talking in their peculiar dialect 
Feeling much wearied by the events of the day, he soon retired, 
and resigned himself to slumber, reclining near one side of the 
room, in which there were none of the comforts of an ordinal v 
bedchamber 

All at once his late father appeared before his eyes in the ex- 
act image of life, and said to him, “ Why are you in so strange a 
place ^ ” and taking his hand, continued, “ Embark at once in a 
boat, as the God of Sumiyoshi" guides you, and leave this 
coast ” 

Genji was delighted at this, and replied, “ Since I parted from 
you I have undergone many misfortunes, and I thought that I 
might be buried on this coast ” 

“ It must not be thus,” the phantom replied , “ your being 
here is only a punishment for a trifling sm which you have com- 
mitted For my own part, when I was on the throne, I did no 
wrong, but I have somehow been involved in some trifling sm, 
and before I expiated it I left the world Hurt, however, at 
beholding you oppressed with such hardships I came up here, 
plunging into the waves, and rising on the shore I am much 
fatigued , but I have something I wish to tell the Emperor, so 

- The god of the sea. 
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I must haste away and he left Gcnji who felt very much af 
fected and cried out Let me accompany jou! With this 
exclamation he awoke and looked \ip when he saw nothing but 
the moon s face shining through the windows with the clouds 
reposing in the sky 

The image of his father still vividly remained before his eyes 
and he could not realize that it was only a dream He became 
suddenly sad and was filled with regret that he did not talk a 
little more even though it was only m a dream He could not 
sleep any more this night and dawn broke when a small boat 
was seen approaching the coast w ith a few persons in it 

A man from the boat came up to the residence of Genji 
When he was asked who he was he replied that the priest of 
Akashi (the former Governor) had come from Akashi in his 
boat and that he wished to see Yoslnkiyo and to tell him the 
reason of his coming Yoslnl lyo was surprised and said I 
ha\e known him for years but there was a slight reason why we 
were not the best of friends and some time has now passed 
without correspondence What makes him come ? 

As to Genji however the arrival of the boat made him think 
of its coincidence with the subject of his dream so he hurried 
■\oshikiyo to go and see the new comers Thereupon the lat 
ter went to the boat thml mg as he went How could he come 
to this place amidst the storms which have been raging^ 

The priest now told YoshiKiyo that in a dream which he had 
on the first day of the month a strange being told him a strange 
thing and said he I thought it too credulous to believe 
in a dream but the object appeared again and told me that on 
the thirteenth of this month he will give me a supernatural sign 
directing me also to prepare a boat and as soon as the storm 
ceased to sail out to this coast Therefore to test its truth I 
launched a boat but strange to say on this day the extraordi 
nanly violent weather of ram wind and thunder occurred I 
then thought that in China there had been several instances of 
people benefiting the country by believing in dreams so though 
this may not exactly be the case with mine yet I thought it my 
duty at all events to inform you of the fact With these 
thoughts I started in the boat when a slight mir iculous breeze 
as it were blew and drove me to this coast I can have no 
doubt that this w as dmne direction Perhaps there might hive 
been some inspiration m this place too and I wish to trouble 
you to transmit this to the Pnnee 
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Yoshikiyo then returned and faithfully told Genji all about 
his conversation with the priest When Gcnji came to reflect, 
he thought that so many dreams ha\ mg visited him must have 
some significance It might only increase his disgrace if he 
were to despise such divine warnings merely from worldly con- 
siderations, and fiom fear of consequences It would be better 
to resign himself to one more advanced in age, and more ex- 
perienced than himself An ancient sage says, that " resigning 
one’s self makes one happier,” besides, his father had also en- 
joined him m the dream to lea% c the coast of Suma, and there re- 
mained no further doubt for taking this step He, therefore, 
gave this answer to the priest, that “ coming into an unknown 
locality, plunged m solitude, receiving scarcely an} visits from 
friends m the capital, the only thing I have to regard as friends 
of old times are the sun and the moon that pass over the 
boundless heavens Under these circumstances, I shall be only 
too delighted to visit your part of the coast, and to find there 
such a suitable retreat ” 

This answei gave the priest great jo} , and he pressed Gcnji to 
set out at once and come to him The Prince did so with his 
usual four or five confidential attendants The same wand 
which had miraculously blown the vessel of the priest to Suma 
now’’ changed, and carried them wuth equal favor and speed back 
to Akashi On their landing they entered a carnage w’aitmg 
for them, and went to the mansion of the priest 

The scenery around the coast was no less novel than that of 
Suma, the only difference being that there w'ere more people 
there The building w'as grand, and there was also a grand 
Buddha-hall adjoining for the service of the priest The plan- 
tations of trees, the shrubberies, the rock-w'ork, and the mimic 
lakes in the garden were so beautifully arranged as to exceed 
the pow’er of an artist to depict, while the st}le of the dw^elling 
was so tasteful that it was in no W’^ay inferior to any in the 
capital 

The wife and the daughter of the priest were not residing 
here, but were at another mansion on the hill-side, wdiere they 
had removed from fear of the recent high tides 

Genji now took up his quarters with the priest in this sea- 
side mansion The first thing he did when he felt a little set- 
tled was to write to the capital, and tell his friends of his change 
of residence The priest was about sixty years old, and w^as 
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ver> sincere m his religious service The only subject of 
inxiet> which he felt was as we have already mentioned the 
welfare of his daughter When Genji became thoroughly set 
tied he often joined the pnest and spent hours in comersing 
with him The latter from his age and experience was full of 
information and anecdotes many of which were quite new to 
Genji but the narration of them seemed alwaj s to turn upon his 
daughter 

April had now come The trees began to be clothed with a 
thick shade of leaves which had a peculiar novelty of appear 
ance differing from that of the flowers of spring or the bright 
d>es of autumn The Kuina (a particular bird of summer) 
commenced their fluttering The furniture and dresses were 
changed for those more suitable to the time of year The 
comfort of the house was most agreeable It was on one of 
these e\ enings that the surface of the broad ocean spread before 
the eje was unshadowed by the clouds and the Isle of Awaji 
floated like foam on its face just as it appeared to do it Suma 
Genji took out his favorite hn on which he hid not practised 
for some time and was pla>inj, an air called kono when 
the pntst joined him having left for awhile his devotions and 
said that his music recalled to his mind the old davs and the 
capital which he had quitted so long He sent for a bt la 
(mandolin)* and a soh koto from the hillside mansion and af 
ter the fashion of a blind singer of ballads to the bi to plajed 
two or three airs 

He then handed the soh koto to Genji who also plaved a few 
tunes sajing as he did so m a casual manner Ihis sounds 
best when plajed upon bj some fair hand The pnest smiled 
and rejoined What better band than jours need we wish to 
hear playing for m> part my poor skill has been transmitted 
to me through three generations from the rojal hand of the 
Emperor Yenghi though I now belong to the past but occa 
sionally when my loneliness oppresses me I indulge in my old 
amusement and there is one who listening to my strains has 
learnt to imitate them so well that they resemble those of the 
Fmperor Yenghi himself I shall be very happy if jou desire 
to find an opportunity for jou to hear them 

Genji at once laid aside the instrument saying Ah how 
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bold' I did not know I was among proficients/’ and contin- 
ued, “ From olden lime the soh-koto was peculiarly adopted by 
female musicians The fifth daughter of the Emperor Saga, 
from whom she had received the secret, was a celebrated per- 
former, but no one of equal skill succeeded her Of course 
there are several players, but these merely strike or strum on 
the instrument , but in this retreat there is a skilful hand How 
delightful it will be ” 

“ If you desire to hear, there is no difficulty I will introduce 
her to you She also plays the bvwa very well The biwa has 
been considered from olden time very difficult to master, and 
I am proud of her doing so ” 

In this manner the priest led the conversation to his own 
daughter, while fruit and sake were brought in for refreshment 
He then went on talking of his life since he first came to the 
coast of Akashi, and of his devotion to leligion, for the sake 
of future happiness, and also out of solicitude for his daughter 
He continued “ Although I feel rather awkward in saying it, I 
am almost inclined to think your coming to this 1 emote vicinity 
has something providential m it, as an answer, as it were, to our 
earnest prayers, and it may give you some consolation and 
pleasure The reason why I think so is this it is nearly 
eighteen years since we began to pray for the blessing of the 
God Sumiyoshi on our daughter, and we have sent her twice a 
year, in spring and autumn, to his temple At the ‘ six-time ’ 
service,^ also, the prayers for my own repose on the lotus 
flower,® are only secondary to those which I put up for the hap- 
piness of my daughter My father, as you may know, held a 
good office in the capital, but I am now a plain countryman, and 
if I leave matters in their present state, the status of my family 
will soon become lower and lower Fortunately this girl was 
promising fiom her childhood, and my desire was to present 
her to some distinguished personage in the capital, not without 
disappointment to many suitors, and I have often told her that 
if my desire is not fulfilled she had better throw herself into the 
sea ” 

Such was the tedious discourse which the priest held- on the 
subject of his family affairs, yet it is not surprising that it 

* The services performed by rigid ® The Buddhist idea that when we get 
pripts were six times daily — namely at into Paradise we take our seat upon 
early morn, mid day, sunset, early even the lotus flower 
ing midnight, and after midnight 
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awakened an interest in the susceptible mind of Genji for the 
fair maiden thus described as so promising The priest at last 
in spite of the shjness and reserve of the daughter and the un 
willingness of the mother conducted Genji to the hill side man 
sion and introduced him to the maiden In the course of time 
thej gradually became more than mere acquaintances to each 
other For some time Genji often found himself at the lull side 
mansion and her society appeared to afford him greater pleas 
ure than anything else but this did not quite meet with the 
approval of his conscience and the girl m the mansion at Nijio 
returned to his thoughts If this flirtation of his should become 
known to her he thought it perhaps would be very annojmg 
to her True she was not much gi\en to be jealous but he well 
remembered the occasional complaints she had now and then 
made to him while m the capital These feelings induced him 
to write more frequcntl> and more mmutel> to her and he soon 
began to frequent the hill «ide mansion less often His leisure 
hours were spent in sketching as he u cd to do in Suma and 
writing short poetic effusions e\pIanator> of the scenery This 
was also going on in the mansion at Nijio where Violet passed 
the long hours away in painting different pictures and also in 
writing m the form of a diary what she saw and did What 
will be the issue of all these things^ 

Isow since the spnngof the > ear there had been several hcav 
enl> wirnings in the capital and things in general were some 
what unsettled On the evenmi^ of the thirteenth of March 
when the ram and wind had raged the late Emperor appeared 
in a dream to his son the Emperor in front of the palace looking 
reproachfull) upon him The Emperor showed e\er\ token 
of submi Sion and respect when the dead Emperor told him of 
man> things all of which concerned Genji s interests The 
Emperor became alarmed and when he awoke he told his 
mother all about his dream She however told him that on 
such occasions when the storm rages and the sk) is obscured 
bj the disturbance of the elements all things espcciallj on 
which our thoughts hav e been long occupied appear to us in a 
dream in a disturbed sleep and she continued I further 
counsel )OU not to be too hastiK alarmed b> such trifles 
From this tunc he began to suffer from sore ejes which may 
have resulted from the angrj glances of his fathers spirit 
About the same time the father of the Empress mother died 
VoL. Ila —13 
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His death was by no means premature, but yet, when such 
events take place icpeatcdl}, it causes liic mind to imagine there 
IS something moie than natural going on, and this made the 
Empress-mother feel a little indisposed 

The Emperor then constantly told her that if Gcnji were left 
in his present condition it might induce evil, and, therefore, it 
would be better to recall him, and restore Ins titles and honors 
to him She obstinately opposed these ideas, sa}ing, “If a 
person who proved to be guilty, and has retired from the capi- 
tal, were to be recalled before the expiration of at least three 
years, it would naturally show the weakness of authority " 

She gained her point, and thus the days ere spent and the 
year changed 

The Emperor still continually suffered from indisposition, 
and the unsettled state of things remained the same as before 
A prince had been boin to him, who was now about tw'O years 
old, and he began to think of abdicating the throne in fa\or of 
the Heir-apparent, the child of the Princess Wistaria When 
he looked around to see wdio would best minister public affairs, 
he came to think that the disgrace of Genji was a matter not to 
be allow'cd to continue, and at last, contrarj to the advice of his 
mother, he issued a public permission for Gcnji’s return to the 
capital, W'hich was repeated at the end of July Genji therefore 
prepared to come back Before, how'cver, he started, a month 
passed aw'ay, wdiich time was mostly spent in the society of the 
lady of the hill-side mansion The expected join ney of Genji 
w'as now auspicious, even to him, and ought also to have been 
so to the family of the priest, but parting has ahvays something 
painful in its nature This w^as more so because the girl had 
by this time the witness of their love in her bosom, but he told 
her that he w^ould send for her wdien his position was assured 
in the capital 

Towards the middle of August everything w'as in readiness, 
and Genji started on his journey homeward He went to 
Naniwa, wdiere he had the ceremony of Horai performed To 
the temple of Stimiyoshi he sent a messenger to say that the 
haste of his journey prevented him coming at this time, but that 
he would fulfil his vows as soon as circumstances would permit 
Fi om Naniw^a he proceeded to the capital, and returned once 
more, after an absence of nearly three years, to his mansion at 
Nijio The joy and excitement of the inmates of the mansion 
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were unbounded and the de\elopment of Violet charmed his 
eyes His delight ^vas great and the pleasure of his mind \vas 
of the most agreeable nature still from time to time in the 
midst of this \ erj pleasure the recollection of the maiden whom 
he had left at Akashi occurred to Ins thoughts But this kind 
of perturbation was only the result of what had arisen from 
the verj nature of Genji s character 

Before the lapse of many da>s all his titles and honors were 
restored to him and he was soon created an extra Vice Dam 
agon 

All those who had lost dignities or office on account of 
Gcnji s complications were also restored to them It seemed 
to these like a sudden and unexpected return of spring to the 
leafless tree 

In the course of a few days Genji was invited by the Emperor 
to come and see him The latter hid scarcely recovered from 
his indisposition and was still looking weak and thin When 
Genji appeared before him he nnmfested great pleasure and 
they conversed together m a friendly way till the evening 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE BEACON 

C ’' ENJI well remembered the dream which he had dreamt 
jf at Suma, and m w'hich his father, the late ex-Emperor, 
had made a faint allusion to his fallen state He was 
always thinking of having solemn service performed for him, 
which might piove to be a remedy foi evils 

He was now in the capital, and at libertv to do an) thing he 
wished In October, therefore, he ordered the grand cere- 
mony of Mihakko to be performed for the repose of the dead 
Meanwdnle the respect of the public tow aids Gcnji had now 
letiirned to its former state, and he himself had become a dis- 
tinguished personage in the capital The Empress-mother, 
though indisposed, regretted she had not ruined Genji alto- 
gether , while the Emperor, who had not forgotten the injunc- 
tion of the late ex-Emperor, felt satisfied wnth his recent dispo- 
sition towards his half-brothei, which he believed to be an act 
of goodness 

This he felt the more, because he noticed the improvement 
m his health continued from day to day, and he experienced 
a sensation of fresh vigor He did not, how^ever, believe he 
should be long on the throne, and when he found himself 
lonely, he often sent for Genji, and spent hours conversing 
with him, without any reserve, on public affairs 

In February of the next year the ceremony of the " Gem- 
buk ” of the Heir-apparent, who was eleven years of age, was 
performed 

At the end of the same month the Emperor abdicated the 
throne in favor of the Heir-apparent, and his own son was 
made the Heir-apparent to the new Emperor 
The suddenness of these changes struck the Empress- 
mother with surprise, but she was told by her son that Ins abdi- 
cation had been occasioned by his desiie to enjoy quiet and 
repose 
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The new reign opened with severat changes in public affairs 
Genji had been made Naidaijin He filled this e\tra office ot 
Daijin because there was no vacancj either m the Sadaijin or 
the Udaijm He was to take an active part m the administra 
tion but as he was not >ct disposed to engage in the bus} cares 
of official life the e\ Sadaijm his father in law was solicited 
to become the regent for the >oung Emperor He at first de 
dined to accept the office on the ground that he was ad\anced 
in age that he had already retired from official life and that 
the decline of his life left him insufficient energy There was 
however an example in a foreign State where some wise 
councillors who resigned and had retired into the far off 
mountains when their country was in a disturbed state came 
forth from their retreat with tlicir snow crowned heads and 
took part in the administration of affairs Nor was it an un 
usual thing for a statesman who had retired from political 
scenes to assume again a place under another government 

So the ex Sadaijm did not persist in Ins refusal but finally 
accepted the post of Dajiodaijin (the Premier) He was now 
sixty three years of age His former retirement had taken 
place more on account of lus disgust with the world than from 
his indisposition and hence when he accepted his new post he 
at once showed how capable he was of being a responsible 
Minister To no Chiujio his eldest son was also made the 
Gon Chmnagon His daughter by lus wife the fourth daugh 
ter of Udaijm was now twelve years old and was shortly ex 
pected to be presented at Court while his son who had sung 
the high sand at a summer day reunion at Gcnji s mansion 
received a title The young Genji too the son of the late Lady 
Aoi was admitted to the Court of the Emperor and of the 
Heir apparent 

Ihe attendants who faithfully served the young Genji and 
those in the mansion at Nijio had all received a satisfactory 
token of appreciation from Genji who now began to have a 
mansion repaired which was situated to the east of the one in 
which he resided and which had formerly belonged to his 
father This he did with a notion of placing there some of his 
intimate friends such as the younger one of the ladies in the 

Villa of Falling Flowers 

Now the young maiden also whom Genji had left behind at 
Akashi and who had been m delicate health did not pass awav 
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from his thoughts He despatched a messenger there on the 
first of March, as he deemed the happy event would take place 
about that time When the niessengei returned, he reported 
that she was safely delivered of a girl on the sixteenth of the 
month 

He remembered the prediction of an astrologer who had told 
him that an Emperor would be bom to him, and another son 
who would eventually become a Dajiodaijm He also re- 
membered that a daughter, who would be afterwards an Em- 
press, -would be also born to him, by a lady inferior to the 
motheis of the other tw'o children When he reflected on this 
prediction and on the series of events, he began thinking of the 
remarkable coincidences they betrayed , and as he thought of 
sending for her, as soon as the condition of the young mother’s 
health w'ould admit, he huiiied forward the repairs of the east- 
ern mansion tie also thought that as there might not be a 
suitable nuise at Akashi for the child, he ought to send one 
from the capital Fortunately there was a lady there who had 
lately been delivered of a child Her mother, w ho had waited 
at Court when the late ex-Emperor lived, and her father, who 
had been some time Court Chamberlain, w ere both dead She 
was now m miserable circumstances Genji sounded her, 
through a certain channel, whether she w'ould not be walling 
to be useful to him This offer on his part she accepted w'lth- 
out much hesitation, and was despatched with a confidential 
servant to attend on the new-born child He also sent with 
her a sword and other presents She left the capital m a car- 
nage, and proceeded by boat to the province of Settsu, and 
thence on horseback to Akashi 

When she ai rived the priest w^as intensely delighted, and 
the young mother, who had been gradually improving in 
health, felt great consolation The child w'as very healthy, 
and the nurse at once began to discharge her duties most faith- 
fully 

Hitherto Genji did not confide the story of his relations with 
the maiden of Akashi to Violet, but he thought he had better 
do so, as the matter might naturally reach her ears He now, 
therefore, informed her of all the circumstances, and of the 
birth of the child, saying, “ If you feel any unpleasantness 
about the matter, I cannot blame you in any w^ay It was not 
the blessing which I desired How greatly do I regret that in 
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the quarter \\here I wished to see the heavenly gift there is 
none but see it in another where there ^vas no expectation 
The child IS merely a girl too and I almost think that I need 
pa> no further attention But this would make me hearties 
towards mj undoubted offspring I shall send for it and show 
It to jou and hope jou will be generous to her Can jou as 
sure me jou will be so^ At these words Violets face be 
came red as crimson but she did not lose her temper and 
quietly replied 

Your sa>ing this only makes me contemptible to m>self 
as I think my generosity ma) not jet be fully understood but 
I should like to know when and where I could have learnt to 
be ungenerous 

These words sound too hard to me said he How can 
jou be so cruel to me? Praj don t attribute any blame to me 
I never thought of it How miserable am I ! And he began 
to drop tears when he came to reflect how faithful she had been 
all the time and how affectionate and also how regular had 
been her correspondence He felt sorrj for her and contin 
ued In m) anxious thoughts about this child I have some 
intentions which mav be agreeable to >ou also only I will not 
tell jou too hastily ( mcc if I do so now they might not be 
taken in a fa>orablc light The attractions of the mother seem 
onl> to have arisen from the position in which she was placed 
You must not think of the matter too seriously He then 
briefly sketched htr character and her skill m music But on 
the part of Violet she could not but think that it was cruel to 
her to give awaj part of his heart while her thoughts were with 
no one but him and she was quite cast down for some time 
Genji tried to console her He took up a hui and asked her 
to play and sing with him but she did not touch it saying that 
she could wot play il so well as \be maiden ol Akasbi This 
very manner of her mild jealousy made her more captivating 
to him and without further remarks the subject was dropped 
The fifth of May was the fiftieth day of the birth of the child 
so Genji sent a messenger to Akashi a few days before the 
time when he would be expected At Akashi the feast for the 
occasion was arranged ivith great pains and the arrival of 
Genji s messenger was most opportune 
I et us now relate something about the Princess Wistana — 
Though she had become a nun her title of tx Empress had 
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never been lost , and now the change in the reigning sovereign 
gave her fresh honors She had been recognized as equivalent 
to an Empress-regnant who had abdicated A hbeial allow- 
ance was gi anted to her, and a becoming household was estab- 
lished for her private use She, however, still continued her 
devotion to religion, now and then coming to Court to see her 
son, where she was received with all coidiality, so that her 
rival, the mother of the ex-Emperor, whose influence was 
overwhelming till lately, now began to feel like one to whom 
the world had become irksome 

In the meantime, public affairs entirely changed their as- 
pects, and the world seemed at this time to have been divided 
between the Dajiodaijin and his son-in-law, Genji, by whose 
influence all things in public were swayed 
In August, of this >ear, the daughter of Gon-Chiunagon 
(formerly T6-no-Chiuji6) was introduced at Court She took 
up her abode m the Kokiden, which had been formerly occu- 
pied by her maternal aunt, and she was also styled from this 
time the Niogo of Kokiden Prince PIiob-Kio had also the in- 
tention of introducing his second daughter at Court, but Genji 
took no interest in this What will he eventually do about 
this matter ^ 

In the same autumn Genji went to the Temple of Sumiyoshi 
to fulfil Ins vows His party consisted of many young nobles 
and Court retainers, besides Ins own private attendants 
By a coincidence the maiden of Akashi, who had been pre- 
vented from coming to the Temple since the last year, hap- 
pened to arrive there on the same day Her party travelled 
in a boat, and when it reached the beach they saw the proces- 
sion of Genji’s party crossing before them They did not 
know what procession it was, and asked the bystanders about 
it, who, in return, asked them sarcastically, “ Can there be 
anyone who does not know of the coming of Naidaijin, the 
Prince Genji, here to-day to fulfil his vows ? ” 

Most of the young nobles were on horseback, with beauti- 
fully made saddles , and others, including Ukon-no-Ji6, Yoshi- 
kiyo, and Koremitz, in fine uniforms of different colors (blue, 
green, or scarlet), according to their different ranks, formed 
the procession, contrasting with the hue of the range of pine- 
trees on both sides of the road 

Genji was in a carnage, which was followed by ten boy 
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pages granted b> the Court m the same \\a> as a late Sadaijin 
Kawara had been honored Tlicj were dressed m admirable 
taste and their hair was twisted up in the form of a double 
knot with ribbons of gorgeous purple The >oung Gcnji was 
also m the procession on horseback and followed the car 
riagc 

The maiden of Akaslu witnessed the procession but she 
a\oided making herself known She thought she had better 
not go up to the Temple on that da> but she could not sail 
back to Akashi so she had her boat moored in the ba> of Nan 
iwa for the night As to Gcnji he knew nothing of the maiden 
being a spectator of the procession and spent the whole night 
m the Temple with his part> in performing services which 
might please the God 

It was then that he was informed b> korcmitz that he had 
seen the maiden of Akashi in a boat On the morrow Genji 
and Ills part) set ofT for their homes As thc> proceeded 
Gcnji hummed 

Ima hata onaji Namwa nal * 


and he stopped while contemplating the bay korcmitz who 
stood beside him and divined what he was thinking about 
took out a small pen from his pocket and presented it to Genji 
who took it and wrote the following on a piece of paper which 
he sent to the maiden by one of his attendants who knew her 
whereabouts — 

Divinely led by loves bright flame 
To this lone temples shnne we come 
And as jon beacon meets our eye 
To dream perchance of dajs gone by 


A few words more The change of the ruler had brought a 
change of the Saigu and the Lady of Rokjio with her daugh 
ter returned to the capital Her health however began to 
fail and she became a nun and after some time died Before 
her death Gcnji visited her and with her last breath she con 
signed her daughter to his care Genji was thinking there 
fore of introducing her at Court at some future time 


Id d b ut th be 
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CHAPTER XV 

OVERGROWN MUGWORT 

W HEN Genji was an exile on the sea-coast, many peo- 
ple had been longing for his return Among these 
was the Princess Hitachi She was, as we have 
seen, the survivor of his Royal father, and the kindness which 
she had received from Genji was to her like the reflection of 
the broad star-lit sky in a basin of water After Genji left the 
capital, however, no correspondence ever passed between 
them Several of her servants left her, and her residence be- 
came more lonely than ever A fox might have found a covert 
m the overgrown shrubbery, and the cry of the owl might 
have been heard among the thick branches One might im- 
agine some mystenous " tree-spint ” to reign there Never- 
theless, such grounds as these, surrounded with lofty trees, are 
more tempting to those who desire to have a stylish dwelling 
Hence there were several Durios (local governors) who had 
become rich, and having returned from different provinces, 
sounded the Princess to see if she were inclined to part with 
her residence , but this she always refused to do, saying that, 
however unfortunate she might be, she was not able to give 
up a mansion inherited from her parents 

The mansion contained also a store of rare and antique arti- 
cles Several fashionable persons endeavored to induce the 
Princess to part with them , but such people appeared only 
contemptible to her, as she looked upon them as proposing 
such a thing solely because they knew she was poor Her at- 
tendants sometimes suggested to her that it was by no means 
an uncommon occurrence for one to dispose of such articles 
when destiny necessitated the sacrifice , but her reply was that 
these things had been handed down to her only that she might 
make use of them and that she would be violating the wishes 
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of the dead \i she consented to part svith them allowing them 
to become the ornament of the dwellings of some lowborn 
upstarts 

Scarce!) an>onc paid a Msit to her dwelling her only occa 
sional Msitor being her brother a priest who came to see her 
when he came to the capital but he was a man of eccentric 
character and was not \cr) flourishing in his circumstances 

Such being the state of affairs with the Princess Hitachi 
the grounds of her mansion became more and more desolate 
and wild the mugwort growing so tall that it reached the \c 
randa Tlie surrounding walls of niasswc earth broke down 
here and there and crumbled aw a) being trampled over by 
wandering cattle In spring and summer bo\s would some 
times pla) there In the autumn a gale blew down a corridor 
and earned aw a) part of the slungle roof Only one blessing 
remained there— no thief intruded into the enclosure as no 
temptation was offered to them for their attack 

But never did the Princess lose her accustomed reserve 
which her parents liad instilled into her mind Society for her 
had no attractions She solaced the hours of her loneliness by 
looking over ancient story books and poems which were 
stored in the old bool shelves such as the Karomori Ilakoya 
no toji orKakyahtme These with their illustrations were 
her chief resources 

Now a sister of the Princess s mother had married a Durio 
and had already borne him a daughter This marnage had 
been considered an unequal match by the father of the Prm 
cess and for this reason she was not very friendly witli the 
family Jijm however who was a daughter of the Princess s 
nurse and who still remained with the Princess used to go to 
her This aunt vvas inflticnccd by a secret iccling ol spite and 
when Jijm visited her she often whispered to her many things 
which did not become her as a lady It seems to me that 
where a lady of ordinary degree is elevated to a higher position 
she often acquires a refinement like one onginallv belonging to 
it but there are other women who when degraded from their 
rank spoil their taste and habits just like the lady m question 
She fondly hoped to revenge herself for having been formerly 
looked clown upon by showing an apparent kindness to the 
Princess Hitachi and by wishing to take her into her home 
and make her wait upon her dausjhters With this view she 
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told Jijiu to tell hci niislicss to conic to her, and Jijiu did so, 
but the Princess did not comply with this request 

In the meantime the lady’s husband ivas appointed Dami 
(Senior Secretary to the Loid-Licutcnant), and they were to 
go dowm to Tzkiishi (modem Kiusiii) She wislicd to take the 
Pimcess W'lth her, and told licr that she felt sori) to go to such 
a far-off locality, leaving her m her present circumstances , but 
the latter still unhesitatingly replied m the negatne, and dc- 
chned the ofici , whereupon hei aunt tauntingl) rcmai ked that 
she was too proud, and that, however exalted she might think 
herself, no one, not even Gcnji, would show her any further 
attention 

About this time Gcnji returned, but for some w'hilc she heard 
nothing from him, and only the public rejoicing of many peo- 
ple, and the new's about him from the outside world reached 
her ears This gave her aunt a further opportunity of repeat- 
ing the same taunts She said, “ See now' who cares for you 
in your present circumstances It is not praiseworthy to dis- 
play such self-importance as you did in the lifetime of your 
father ” And again she pressed her to go w'lth her, but the 
Princess still clung to the hope that the time would come when 
Genji w'ould remember her and renew' his kindness 

Winter came' One day, quite unexpected)}, tlie aunt ar- 
rived at the mansion, bringing as a present a dress for the Prin- 
cess Her carriage dashed into the garden m a most pom- 
pous style, and drove right up to the southern front of the 
building Jijiu w'ent to meet her, and conducted her into the 
Princess’s apartment 

“ I must soon be leaving the capital,” said the visitor “ It 
IS not my w'lsh to leave } ou behind, but you would not listen to 
me, and now' there is no help Pmt this one, this Jijiu at least, 
I wish to take with me I have come to-da} to fetch her I 
cannot understand how you can be content w'lth } our present 
condition ” 

Here she manifested a certain sadness, but her delight at 
her husband’s promotion w'as unmistakable, and she contin- 
ued 

“ When your father w'as alive, I w'as looked dow'n upon by 
him, which caused a coolness bctw'een us But nevertheless 
I at no time entertained any ill-w'ill tow’ards you, only you w'ere 
much favored by Prince Genji, as I heard, w'hich made me ab- 
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stain from visiting >ou often but fortune is fickle for those m 
a humble position often cnjoj comfort and those that are 
higher in station arc not quite so well circumstanced I do 
really feel sorn to leave you behind 

Tlie Princess said very little but her answer was ' I really 
thank > ou for } our kind attention but I do not think I am now 
fit to mo\e about m the world 1 shall be quite happy to bury 
mjself under this roof 

Well >ou nia> think so but it is simply foolish to abandon 
one s self and to bury ones life under such a mass of dilapida 
tion Had Prince Genji been kind enough to repair the place 
it might ha\e become transformed into a golden palace and 
how joyous would it not bc^ hut this you cannot expect As 
far as I am informed the daughter of Prince Hiob Kio is the 
only favorite of the Prince and no one else shares his attention 
all his old favorites being now abandoned How then can 
you expect him to say that because you have been faithful to 
him he will therefore conic to you again? 

These words touched the Princess but she gave no vent to 
her feelings The visitor therefore hurried Jijm to get ready 
saying that they must leave before the du«k 

When I hear what the lady says said Jijiu it sounds to 
me very reasonable but when 1 sec how anxious the Pnn 
cess is that also seems mtural Thus I am puzzled between 
the two Let me however say this I will only see the lady 
off to day 

Nevertheless the Princess foresaw that Jijm was going to 
leave her and she thought of giving her some souvenir Her 
own dress was not to be thought of as it was too old fortu 
nately she had a long tress of false hair about nine feet long 
made of the hair which had fallen from her own head This 
she put into an old casket and gave itto Jijiu with a jar of rare 
perfume 

Jijm had been an attendant on the Princess for a very long 
time besides her mother (the nurse) before she died told the 
Princess and her daughter tint she hoped they might be long 
together so the partmgwitli Jijiu was very trying to the Pnn 
cess who said to her that though she could not blame her for 
leaving she still felt sorry to lose her To this Jijiu replied 
that she never forgot the wishes of her mother and was only 
too happy to share joy and sorrow With the Princess yet she 
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was sorry to say that circumstances obliged her to leave her 
for some time, but befoie she could say much, she was hurried 
away by the visitor 

It was one evening in April of the following year that Genji 
happened to be going to the villa of “ the falling flowers,” and 
passed by the mansion of the Pimcess There was m the gar- 
den a laige pine-tree, from whose branches the beautiful clus- 
ters of a wistaria hung in rich profusion A sigh of the even- 
ing breeze shook them as they hung m the silver moonlight, 
and scattered their rich fragrance towards the wayfarer There 
was also a weeping willow close by, whose pensile tresses of 
new verdure touched the half-broken walls of earth under- 
neath 

When Genji beheld this beautiful scene from his carriage, he 
at once remembered it was a place he had seen before He 
stopped his carriage, and said to Koremitz, who was with him 
as usual 

“ Is this not the mansion of the Princess Hitachi ^ ” 

“ Yes, It is,” replied Koremitz 

“ Do ask if she is still here,” said Genji , “ this is a good 
chance , I will see her if she is at home ask > ” 

Koremitz entered, and proceeding to the door, called out 
An old woman from the inside demanded to know who he was 
Koremitz announced himself, and asked if Jijiu was within 
The old women replied that she was not, but that she herself 
was the same as Jijiu 

Koremitz recognized her as an aunt of the latter He then 
asked her about the Princess, and told her of Genji’s intention 
To his inquiries he soon obtained a satisfactory answer, and 
duly reported it to Genji, who now felt a pang of remorse for 
his long negligence of one so badly circumstanced He de- 
scended from his carnage, but the pathway was all but over- 
grown with tall mugwort, which was wet with a passing 
shower, so Koremitz whisked them with his whip, and led 
him in 

Inside, meanwhile, the Pnncess, though she felt very pleased, 
experienced a feeling of shyness Her aunt, it will be remem- 
bered, had presented her with a suitable dress, which she had 
hitherto had no pleasure in wearing, and had kept it in a box 
which had originally contained perfume She now took this 
out and put it on Genji was presently shown into the room 
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It IS a long time since. I saw jou last said Genji but still 
I have nc\er forgotten jou only I heard nothing from you 
so I waited till now and here I find m>self once more 

Tlie Princess as usual said \er> little only thanking him 
for his visit He then addressed her in manj 1 ind and affec 
tionate words nian> of which he might not rcallv ha\e meant 
and after a considerable sta> he at last took his departure 
This was about the time of the feast m the Temple of Kamo 
and Genji received se\eral presents under various pretexts 
He distributed these presents among his friends such as those 
m the villa of the falling flowers and to the Princess He 
also sent his servant to the mansion of the latter to cut down 
the rampant mugvvort and he restored the grounds to proper 
order Moreover he had a wooden enclosure placed all round 
the garden 

So far as the world hitherto knew about Gcnji he was sup 
posed onl) to cast his c>cs on e\traordinar> and pre eminent 
beauties but we sec in him a vcr> different character m the 
present instance He showed so much kindness to the Pnn 
cess Hitachi who was b> no means distinguished for her 
beaut) and who still bore i mark on her nose which might 
remind one of a well ripened fruit carried by mountaineers 
How was this^ it might have been preordained to be so 
The Princess continued to live in the mansion for two >ears 
and then she removed to a part of a new ly built eastern man 
Sion belonging to Genji where she lived happil) under the 
kind care of the Prince though he Ind much difficult) in com 
mg often to see her I would fain describe the astonishment 
of her aunt when she returned from the Western Island and 
saw the Princess s happy condition and how Jijm regretted 
having left her too hastily but m> head is aching and m> fin 
gers are tired so I shall wait for some future opportunity when 
I may again take up the thread of my story 



CHAPTER XVI 

BARRIER HOUSE 

W E left beautiful Cicada at the time when she quitted 
the capital with her husband Now this husband 
lyo-no-Kami, had been promoted to the governor- 
ship of Hitachi, m the year which followed that of the demise 
of the late ex- Emperor, and Cicada accompanied him to the 
province It was a year after Genji’s return that they came 
back to the capital On the day when they had to pass the 
barrier house of Ausaka (meeting-path) on their homeward 
way, Hitachi’s sons, the eldest known to us as Ki-no-Kami, 
now became Kawachi-no-Kami, and others went from the city 
to meet them It so happened that Genji was to pay his visit 
to the Temple of Ishiyama on this very day This became 
known to Hitachi, who, thinking it would be embarrassing if 
they met with his procession on the road, determined to start 
very early, but, somehow or another, time passed on, and 
when they came to the lake coast of Uchiide (modern Otz, a 
place along Lake Biwa), the sun had risen high, and this was 
the moment when Genji was crossing the Awata Road In 
the course of a few hours the outriders of Genji’s cortege came 
in sight , so that Hitachi’s party left their several carriages, and 
seated themselves under the shade of the cedars on the hill-side 
of Ausaka, in order to avoid encountering Genji and his pro- 
cession It was the last day of September All the herbage 
was fading under the influence of the coming winter, and many 
tinted autumn leaves displayed their different hues over the 
hills and fields The scene was in every way pleasing to the 
eyes of the spectators The number of the carriages of Hita- 
chi’s party was about ten m all, and the style and appearance 
of the party showed no traces of rusticity of taste It might 
have been imagined that the party of the Saigu journeying 
towards or from Ise, might be something similar to this one 
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Genji soon caught sight of them and became aware that it 
was Hitachi He therefore sent for Cicada s brother — whom 
we know as Kokimi and who had now been made Uyemon 
no-Ske — from the party and told him that he hoped his at 
tentionan coming there to meet them would not be considered 
unfavorable This Kokimi as we know had received much 
kindness from Genji up to the time of Ins becoming a man 
but when Genji had to quit the capital he left him and joined 
his brother in law in his official province This was not 
\iewed as veiy satisfactory but Gcnji manifested no bad feel 
ing to him and treated him still as one of his household at 
tendants Ukon no Jio a brother in law of Cicada on the 
other hand had faithfully followed Gcnji to his exile and after 
their return he was more than ever fa\ored b> Genji This 
state of things made man> feel for the bad taste of the ordinary 
weakness of the world exhibited b> the faithfiillj following of 
one when circumstances are flourishing and deserting him in 
the time of adsersitj Kokimi himself was one of those who 
full) realized these feelings and was pained by them When 
Genji finished his visit to the Temple and was coming back 
Kokimi once more came from the capital to meet him 
Through him Genji sent a letter to his sister asking her if 
she had recognized him when he passed at Ausaka adding 
the following \crse — 

As on^^ard we our way did take 
On Meeting Path both I and you 
We met not for by the saltless lake 
No by its waters grew 

In handing the letter to Kokimi Genji said Give this to your 
sister it IS a long time since I heard anj thing from her still 
the past seems to me onfy hke yesterday But do jou disap 
prove of my sending this^ Kokimi replied in a few words 
and took the letter back to his sister and told her when he 
gave it that she might easily give him some sort of answer 
She did indeed disapprove of treating the matter in anj way 
more seriously than she had formerly done >et she wrote the 
following — 

By Barrier House— oh name unkind 
That bars the path of friendly greeting 

Th m f wdbtlomao^th ystbtmet dh nee 

th tw { Id f th w d 
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We passed along with yearning mind, 

But passed, alas ' without a meeting ” 

After this time some other correspondence now and then 
passed between them As time rolled on the health of her aged 
husband visibly declined , and after fervently enjoining Ins sons 
to be kind and attentive to her, in due time he breathed his 
last 

For some time they were kind and attentive to her, as their 
father had requested, and there was nothing unsatisfactory in 
their behavior towards her, yet many things which were not 
altogether pleasant gradually presented themselves to her, and 
so it IS always in life Finally Cicada, telling her intentions 
to no one beforehand, became a nun 



CHAPTER XVII 

COMPETITIVE SHOW OF PICTURES 

'' I '' HE introduction of the late Saigu the daughter of the 
I Lady of Rokjio at Court was now arranged to take 
place with the approval of the Empress mother (the 
Princess Wistaria) All the arrangements and preparations 
were made though not quite openly under the eye of Genji 
who took a parental interest in her It ma> bt remembered 
that the e\ Emperor was once struck by her charms on the 
eve of her departure for Ise and though he never encouraged 
this fanc) to become anything more than an ordinary partiality 
he took no small interest in all that concerned her welfare 
When the day of introduction armed he made her several 
beautiful presents such as a comb box a dressing table and 
a casket containing rare perfumes At her residence all her 
female attendants and some others assembled who made 
every preparation with the utmost pains 
In the Palace the Empress mother was with her Royal son 
on this day He was still a fncre boy and scarcely understood 
what was going on but he was now fully informed on the sub 
ject by his mother and was told that a very interesting lady was 
going to reside in the Palace to attend on liim and that he must 
be good and kind to her The presentation took place late iii 
the evening and henceforth she was called the Niogo of the 
Ume Tsubo (plum chamber) from the name of her apirt 
ment 

She was a charming lady and the Emperor was not without 
a certain liking for her yet Lady Kokiden the daughter of 
Gon Chiunagon (To no Climjio) who had been introduced 
some time previously and coiisequcntly was an acquaintance 
of an older date was much more frequently preferred by him 
to the other for society in daily amus ment When Gon 
Chiunagon introduced his daughter he did not of course do sn 
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without hope of her further elevation, but now Lady Plum 
came to assume a position through Genji’s influence, as if to 
compete with his daughter for the loyal favor, and it was by 
no means glad tidings for him It may be here mentioned that 
Prince Hi6b-Ki6 had also, as we have already seen, an intention 
of introducing one of his daughteis at Court, but this hope was 
doomed to disappointment by the establishing of the two ladies 
already introduced, and he was induced to defer his intention, 
at least for the present 

The Emperor was very fond of pictures, and painted with 
considerable ability Lady Plum, too, as it happened, pos- 
sessed the same taste as the Emperor, and used often to amuse 
herself by painting If, therefore, he liked ordinary courtiers 
who exhibited a taste for painting, it was no matter of surprise 
that he liked to see the delicate hands of the lady occupied in 
carefully laying on colors This similanty of taste gradually 
drew his attention to her, and led to frequent visits to the 
“ plum-chamber ” When Gon-Chiunagon was informed of 
these circumstances, he took the matter into his own hands 
He himself determined to excite a spirit of rivalry He con- 
trived means to counteract the influence of painting, and com- 
missioned several famous artists of the times to execute some 
elaborate pictures Most of these were subjects taken from 
old romances, as he conceived that these were always more 
attractive than mere fanciful pictures He had also caused to 
be painted a representation of every month of the year, which 
would also be likely, he thought, to interest the Emperor 
When these pictures were finished he took them to Court, and 
submitted them to his inspection , but he would not agree that 
he should take any of them to the plum-chamber, and they 
were all deposited in the chamber of his daughter 

Genji, when he heard of this, said of his brother-in-law, 
“ He IS young , he never could be behind others ” He was, 
however, unable to pass the matter over unnoticed He told 
the Emperor that he would present him with some old pictures, 
and returning to his mansion at Nijio he opened his picture 
cabinet, where numbers of old and new pictures weie kept 
From these, with the assistance of Violet, he made a selection 
of the best But such pictures as illustrations of the “ Long 
Regrets,” or representations of “ O-shio-kun,” were reserved, 
because the teaninations of these stories were not happy ones 
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He nUo tool out ol Ins cilnnct the etches \ Inch he InU 
inailc \\hjlc in bitnn ainl Al a hi in<l showed them for the first 
tune to \ lokl wlio i little anj,r) at his not having, si n 
ihctn to her ''ooncr 

It was alKiut the tenth of I chrinrv and the hcc of Nature 
bepan to mdc with the approach ol pTUif nnl un the I carts 
and temptrs of people more calm and cheerful besides it was 
just the tune when the Court \ as unocenp cd wttli the 1 ccjnni. 
of an\ fc^tml Hicrc conhl be no better chance than this for 
such an c\hibition of | ictuixs to ttr'i.t the ^itc itio i of p opic 
cnjosinj: Insure Cicnji therefore sc it lus coUcciitn of pict 
tires to the 1 atacc in t chalf of the ladv of tf c j 'uin chamber 

Hus soon crcatccl a scn<aiion in the 1 lace Iom of the 
pictures that were in the |h>sscv ion ol t) e hd\ ol ihe j lum 
chaml>cr were from o d fo nances nd tl c p cii re thcmschcs 
were of ancient date beuu tare wlmc tho c ol f o' i icn were 
more modern sihjccts and In lumi arm s Unis each of 
tlicm had ihcir «pcci d merits jo that it I leamc difTicuh i j 
which were more excellent Talkinj of tlusc pic urcs became 
quite a fashionahlc subject of conversation of the courtie s of 
the dav Hk. lmi>crial nn 1 cr InpjKnel i l>e at Lo»ri an! 
wlien she saw these pictures and beard «iuTcrcnl p rwms at 
Court discus inpT their relative mentv she suc^ cstctl that iln\ 
should divt Ic them elves into two parties rif^hl and left an 1 
rcppifarlv to pvc their judtjincni Tlmwasaceo dim 1\ «hme 
Ilei Naisln no SV e Jtjui no Nanln aid ‘-liu lit n > Nh !ui 
took the left on the side of the lailv of ifie plum chamber 
\ hde Daini no Nanlit no bl c Clnuj «» n > Mu hu and Hi 
o}c no Miobu tool the nt,ht on the side of the Kol idcn 

Tile first picture selected w*as the illustration of the Ham 
boo Cutler b) thcUfi as it was ibe niosi appropriate to come 
first for tlic discussion of its merits as bein^ the parent of ro 
mance lo compete with this tint of loshilajit * from 
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“ The Empty Wood,” was selected by the right The left now 
stated their case, saying, “ The bamboo indeed, its story too 
may be an old and commonly known thing, but the maiden 
Kakya, in keeping her purity unsullied m this world, is highly 
admirable , besides, it was an occurrence that belongs to a pre- 
histoncal period No ordinary woman would ever be equal to 
her, and so this picture has an excellence ” Thereupon the 
right argued m opposition to this, saying, “ The sky, where 
the maiden Kakya has gone away, may indeed be high, but it 
IS beyond human reach, so we may put it aside When she 
made her appearance in this world she was, after all, a creature 
of bamboo , and, indeed, we may consider her even lower than 
ourselves It ma} also be true that she threw a bright radi- 
ance over the inside of a cottage, but she never shone in the 
august society of a palace Abe-no-oshi’s^ spending millions 
of money in order to get the so-called fire-proof lat, which, 
when obtained, was consumed m the fiames in a moment, is 
simply ridiculous Pnnee Kuramochi’s* protended jeuel 
branch was simply a delusion Besides, this picture is by 
Kose-no-Omi, with notes® by Tsurayuki These aie not very 
uncommon The paper is Kamiy^a, only covered with Chinese 
satin The outer cover is reddish purple, and the centre stick 
IS purple Azedarach These are very common ornaments 
Now Toshikage, though he had undergone a severe trial from 
the raging storm, and had been carried to a strange country, 
arrived at length at the country' to which he was originally' de- 
spatched, and from there returned to his native land, having 
achieved his object, and having made his ability recognized 
both at home and abroad This picture is the life of this man, 
and it represents many scenes, not only of his country but of 
foreign ones, which cannot fail to be interesting We there- 
fore dare to place this one above the other in merit ” 

The ground of this picture ivas thick white tinted paper, the 
outer cover was green, and the centre stick jade Tire picture 


®This man was one of the maiden’s 
suitors He tv as told bv her that if he 
could get for her the skin of the fire 
proof rat she might possibly accept his 
hand With this object he gave a vast 
money to a Chinese merchant, 
who brought him what he professed to 
be the skin of the fire proof rat, but 
when it was put to the test, it burnt 
away, and he lost his suit 
* This Prince was another suitor of 


the maiden His task was to find a 
sacred island called Horai, and to get 
a branch of a jewelled tree which grew 
in this island He pretended to have 
embarked for this purpose, but really 
concealed himself in an obscure place 
He had an artificial branch made by 
some goldsmith, but, of course, this 
deception was at once detected 

Japanese pictures usually have ex 
planatory notes written on them 
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^\as b> Tsuncnori and the writing bj Michikagc It was m 
the highest taste ol the period 
The left made no more protestation against tJic right 
Next the romance of Ise b> the left and that of Slno Sammi 
b> the nght were brought mto competition Here again the 
relali\c ment was \cr\ diffictilt to be decided at once That 
of llic right had apparcntlj more cliarms llian that of the other 
since It beautifully represented the society of a more recent 
period 

Hei Naishi of the left tlicrcfore said 

If leal me the depths of Iscs night sea 
We fQiio>\ ihc fnncies of new. fashionc 1 dreams 
All the beaut) and skill of the anctems uill be 
Swept aw a) b) the current of atls modem streams 


Who would run down the fame of Nanhira for the akc of the 
pretentious humbug of our own days? 

Ihui Dami no Naishi no bkc of the right replied 

Tlie nolle mind tint soars on higli 
beyond the star be pangled k 7 
Looks down with ca^ on deptlis that he 
A thousand fathoms ncathhiseye. * 

Upon tins the Empress mother interceded She said that 

The exalted nobility of Lord Ilioyc* may not indeed be 
passed o\cr without notice y tt the mine of Nanhira could not 
altogether bt cchpSLd by Ins 

Thoui,h too well known to ill may be 
The lovely shore of Isc s ca 
Its aged fisher s honored name 
A tribute of respect may claim 


There were several more rolls to be exhibited and the rival 
protestations on both sides became very warm so that one roll 
occasioned considerable discussion 

While this was going on Genji arrived on the scene He 
suggested to them that if there was any competition at all it 
should he decided on a specially appointed day m a more sol 
emn manner in the presence of the Emperor This sugges 
tion having been adopted the discussion came to an end 
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The day for this purpose was fixed The ex-Emperor, who 
had been informed of this, presented several pictures to the 
lady of the plum-chamber They were mostly illustrations of 
Court Festivals, on which there were explanatory remarks 
written by the Emperor Ycnghi Besides these, there was one 
which had been expressly executed at his own order liy Kim- 
mochi This was an illustration of the ceremony which took 
place at his palace on the departure of the lady for Ise, some 
time back, when she had gone there as the Saigu It was also 
probable that some of his pictures came into the possession of 
her rival, the Lady Kokiden, through his mother (as the 
mother of the former was a sister of the latter) 

When the day arrived every arrangement was made m the 
large saloon at the rear of the Palace, where the Imperial seat 
was placed at the top The Court ladies of both parties 
those of the lady of the plum-chamber, and those of the lady 
of Kokiden were arranged respectively left and right, the left, 
or those of the lady of the plum-chamber, facing southwards, 
and those of the right, northwards All the courtiers also took 
the places allotted to them Here the pictures were brought 
The box, containing those of the left, was of purple Azedarach 
The stand on which the box was placed was of safran, and over 
this was thrown a cover of Chinese brocade with a mauve 
ground The seat underneath was of Chinese colored silk 
Six young girls brought all this in, and arranged it all in order 
Their Kazami (outer dress) was of red and cherry color, with 
tunics of Wistaria lining (light purple outside, and light green 
within) 

The box which contained the pictures of the right was of 
“ Jin ” wood, the stand of light colored “ Jm,” the cover of 
Corean silk with a green ground The legs of the stand, which 
were trellised round with a silken cord, showed modern and 
artistic taste The Kazami of the young girls was of willow 
lining (white outside and green within), and their tunics were 
of Kerria japonica lining (or yellow outside and light red with- 
in) Both Genji and Gon-Chiunagon were present, by the 
Emperor’s special invitation, as also the Prince Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Tzkushi, who loved pictures above all things, and he was 
consequently chosen umpire for this day’s competition Many 
of the pictures were highly admirable, and it was most difficult 
to make any preference between them For instance, if there 
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was produced by one party a roll ol Tlic Season whicli was 
the masterpiece of some old master on selected subjects tberi. 
was produced also by the other part) a roll of sketches on 
paper which were scarcely inferior to and more ortnmented 
with flourishing than the ancient works in spite of the nccts 
sar> limitation of space which gcncrallj makes the wide e\ 
pause of sccncr> almost too diflicult to express 1 hus the dis 
putes on both sides were \cr> warm 

Meanwhile the Imperial mother (the Princess Wistaria) also 
came into the saloon pushing aside the sliding screen of thu 
breakfast chamber The criticisms still continued in which 
Genji made now and then suggcsti\c remarks Before all 
was finished the shades of evening began to fall on them 
'Ihcre remained on the right one more roll when the roll of 

Suma was produced on the left It made Gon Lhiunagon 
slightly embarrassed The last roll of the right was of course 
a selected one but it had several disadvantages m companson 
with that of Suma The sketches on this roll liad been done 
b> Genji with great pains and time lhc> were illustrations 
of difTcrcnt ba>s and shores They were most skilfullj exe 
cuted and earned awa> the minds of the spectators to the act 
ual spots On tlicni illustrative remarks were written some 
times in the shape of a diarj occasional!) mingled with 
poetical cfTustons in st>lc both grave and easy These made 
a great impression on the Emperor and on cverjone present 
and finally owing to this roll the left was decided to have won 
the victor) 

Then followed the partaking of refreshments as was usual 
on such occasions In the course of conversation Genji re 
marked to the Lord Lieutenant From my bo)hood I paid 
much attention to reading and writing and perhaps my father 
noticed that I had benefited by these pursuits lie observed 
that few ver) clever men cnjO)cd worldly happiness and long 
life perhaps because ability and knowledge are too highly 
valued in the world to admit of other blessings True it is 
that even a man whose high birth assures him a certain success 
in life ought not to be devoid of learning but I advise )Ou to 
moderate )Our exertions After this time he took more pains 
m instructing me in the wa>s and manners of men of high posi 
tion than m the minute details of science For these reasons 
though on the one hand I was not quite clumsy I cannot on 
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the other, say in what particulai subject I am well versed and 
efficient Drawing, howcvei, was a favorite object of my taste 
and ambition, and I also desired to execute a work to the full 
extent of my ideas In the meantime, I enjoyed quiet leisure 
by the sea-shore, and as I contemplated the wide expanse of 
scenery, my conception seemed to enlarge as I gazed upon it 
Tins made me take up my brush, but not a few parts of the 
work have fallen short of those conceptions Therefore, I 
thought them altogether unworthy to be shown expressly, 
though I have now boldly submitted them to your inspection 
on this good opportunity ” 

“ Nothing can be well learned that is not agreeable to one’s 
natural taste,” replied the Lord-Lieutenant “ It is true, but 
every art has its special instructor, and by this means their 
methods can be copied by their pupils, though there may be 
differences m skill and perfection Among arts, however, 
nothing betrays one’s tastes and nature more than work of pen 
or brush (writing and painting), and playing the game of Go 
Of course men of low origin, and of little accomplishment, 
often happen to excel in these arts, but not so frequently as 
persons of position Under the auspicious care of the late 
Emperor, what prince or princess could have failed to attain 
the knowledge of such arts ^ a care which was directed towards 
yourself especially I will not speak of literature and learning 
too Your accomplishments comprised the km, next the 
flute, the mandolin, and soh-koto this we all knew, and so, 
too, the late Emperor said your painting, however, has been 
hitherto thought to be mere amusement, but we now have 
seen your sketches executed w'lth a skill not unequal to the 
ancient famous draughtsmen in black ink ” 

It was about the twentieth of the month, and the evening 
moon appeared in the sky, while they were thus conversing 
Her radiance was too weak to make the ground near them 
bright, but afar-off the sky became palely white Several 
musical instruments were sent for from the guardian of the 
library Genji played a km, Gon-Chiunagon a zvagon, the 
Lord-Lieutenant a soh-koto, and Shi6shi6-no-Mi6bu a mando- 
lin The htoshi (beating time to music) was undertaken by a 
courtier As this went on, the darkness of night began to 
dimmish, and the hues of the floweis in the garden, and the 
countenance of each of the party, became gradually visible. 
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while the birds themseKes began to chirp in the trees It was 
a pleasant dawn Several presents were made to the company 
by the Impernl mother and to the Lord Lieutenant a robe 
was given in addition as an acknowledgment oi his services as 
judge m the competition And so the party broke up The 
roll of Suma was left as was requested in the hands of the 
Imperial mother Genji had some more rolls of the same 
series but they were reserved for some future occasion 
During the reign of this Emperor every care was taken 
on the occasion of all Court Festivals so that future genera 
tions should hold that such and such precedents took their 
origin in this reign Hence a meeting even such as above de 
scribed which was only private m us nature was carried out 
in a manner as pleasant and enlightened as possible 

As to Genji he thought he had obtained a position too exalt 
ed and an influence too great There were indeed several 
instances of public men surprised by misfortune who m pre 
mature age obtained high position and vast influence He 
thought of these examples and though he had hitherto enjoyed 
his position and authority as if he regarded them as a compen 
sation for his former fall he began as the Emperor was now 
becoming older to retire gradually from public life so as to 
prepare his mind and thoughts and devote himself to the at 
tainment of happiness m the world to come and also for the 
prolongation of life For these reasons he ordered a chapel 
to be built for himself on a mountain side where he might re 
tire In the meantime he had the ambition to see his children 
satisfactorily brought out into the world — an ambition which 
restrained him from carrying out his wishes of retiring 
It IS not easy to understand or define the exact state of his 
mind at this period 




CLASSICAL POETRY OF JAPAN 
[SclccUons translated by Basil Hall Chaviberlam] 




INTRODUCTION 


I HE poctrj of a nation « always the best rcvcalcr of us 

I genuine life the range of its spiritual as well as of 
Its intellectual outlook Tins is the ease even where 
poetrj IS imitative for imitation onl} pertains to the form of 
poctrj and not to its essence Vergil copied the metre and 
borrowed the phraseology of Homer but is never Homeric 
In one sense all national poctrj is original even though it be 
shackled by rules of traditional prosod> and has adopted the 
sjstem of rhjme devised b> writers in another language 
whose words seem natural!) to liourgeon into assonant tcrmi 
nations But Japanese poetry is original in cv cry sense of the 
term Imitative as the Japanese arc and borrowers from 
other nations in ever) department of plastic fictile and pict 
onal art as well as m religion politics and manufactures the 
poctr) of Japan is a true bom flower of the soil unique m its 
mechanical stnicturc spontaneous and unaftcctcd m its scnti 
ment and subject 

The present collection of Japanese poetry is compiled and 
translated into English from vvhat the Japanese call The Col 
lection of M)nad Leaves and from a number of other an 
thologics made by imperial decree >car by year from the 
tenth until the fifteenth century Tins was the golden age of 
Japanese literature and nowadays when poctr) is dead m 
Japan and the people and their rulers are aiming at nothing 
but the benefits of material civilization these ancient anthol 
ogles are drawn upon for vamping up and compiling what 
pass for the current verses of the hour The twenty volumes 
of the Myriad Leaves vverc probably published first in the 
latter half of the eighth century in the reign of the Mikado 
Sluyaumu the editor was Prince Moroye for in those days 
the cultivation of verse was especially considered the privilege 
of the prmcel) and aristocratic A poem written by a man 
of obscure rank was sometimes included m the royal col 
lections but the name of the author never And indeed some 
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of the distinctive quality of Japanese poetry is undoubtedly due 
to the air in which it flourished It is never religious, and it 
IS often immoral, but it is alwa3's suffused with a certain hue of 
courtliness, even gentleness The language is of the most 
refined delicacy, the thought is never boorish or rude, there 
IS the self-collectedness which we find in the poetry of France 
and Italy during the Renaissance, and in England during the 
reign of Queen Anne It exhibits the most exquisite polish, 
allied with an avoidance of every shocking or perturbing 
theme It seems to combine the enduring lustre of a precious 
metal with the tenuity of gold-leaf Even the most vivid 
emotions of grief and love, as well as the horrors of war, were 
banished from the Japanese Parnassus, where the Muse of 
Tragedy warbles, and the lync Muse utters nothing but ditties 
of exquisite and melting sweetness, which soothe the ear, but 
never stir the heart while their meaning is often so obscure as 
even to elude the understanding 

Allied to this polite reserve of the courtly poets of Japan 
is the simplicity of their style, which is, doubtless, in a large 
measure, due to the meagre range of spiritual faculties which 
characterize the Japanese mind This intellectual poverty 
manifests itself in the absence of all personification and refer- 
ence to abstract ideas The narrow world of the poet is here 
a concrete and literal sphere of experience He never rises 
on wings above the earth his feet are treading, and the things 
around him that his fingers touch But within this limited 
area he revels m a great variety of subjects In the present 
anthology will be found ballads, love-songs, elegies, as well as 
short stanzas composed with the strictest economy of word 
and phrase These we must characterize as epigrams They 
are gems, polished with almost passionless nicety and fastidi- 
ous care They remind us very much of Roman poetry under 
the later Empire, and many of them might have been written 
by Martial, at the court of Domitian They contain references 
to court doings, compliments, and sentiments couched in 
pointed language The drama of Japan is represented by two 
types, one of which may be called lyrical, and the other the 
comedy of real life Specimens of both are found in the pres- 
ent collection, which will furnish English readers with a very 
fair idea of what the most interesting and enterprising of 
Oriental nations has done in the domain of imaginative 
literature E W. 
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BALLADS 

THE riSHCRBOY URASHMA 

Tis spring; and the mists come stealing 

0 CT Summo) e s shore 

And I stand b> the seaside musing 
On the dajs that arc no more 

1 muse on the old world stor>, 

As the boats glide to and fro 
Of the fisher bo) Urashima 
\Vho a fishing loved to go 

How he came not back to the village 
Though sev n suns had risen and set 
But row ed on past the bounds of ocean 
And the sea god s dauglitcr met 

How they pledged their failli to each other. 
And came to the Cvergreen Land 
And entered the sea god s palace 
So lovingly hand tn hand 

To dwell for aye m that country 
The ocean maiden and he — 

The country where youth and beauty 
Abide eternally 
Vou Ila — IS *aS 
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But the foolish boy said, “ To-morrow 
I’ll come back with thee to dwell , 

But I have a word to my father, 

A word to my mother to tell ” 

The maiden answei ed, “ A casket 
I give into thine hand , 

And if that thou hopest truly 
To come back to the Evergreen Land, 

“ Tlien open it not, I charge thee ' 

Open it not, I beseech * ” 

So the boy rowed home o’er the billows 
To Suminoye’s beach 

But where is his native hamlet ^ 

Strange hamlets line the strand 
Where is his mother’s cottage^ 

Strange cots rise on either hand 

“ What, in three short years since I left it,” 

He cries m his wonder sore, 

“ Has the home of my childhood vanished ^ 

Is the bamboo fence no niore^ 

“ Perchance if I open the casket 
Which the maiden gave to me. 

My home and the dear old village 
Will come back as they used to be ” 

And he lifts the lid, and there rises 
A fleecy, silvery cloud. 

That floats off to the Evergreen Country . 

And the fisher-boy cries aloud , 

He waves the sleeve of his tunic, 

He rolls over on the ground, 

He dances with fury and horror. 

Running wildly round and round * 

* Such frantic demonstrations of grief reserve of the modern Japanese Possibly, 
are very frequently mentioned in the early as m Europe, so in Japan, there may have 
poetrj , and sound strangely to those who been a real change of character in this 
are accustomed to the more than English respect 
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But a sudden chill comes o cr him 
That bleaches Ins ri\cn hair 
And furrows with hoary wnnUcs 
The form erst so joung and fair 

His breath grows fainter and fainter 
Till at last he sinks dead on the sliore 
And I ga2e on the spot where his cottage 
Once stood but now stands no more 

Anon 


ON SEEING A DEAD BODY 

Mcthinks from the hedge round the garden 
His bride the fair hemp hath ta en 
And woven tfie flccc> raiment 
That nc er he threw off him again 

Tor toilsome the journc> he joumc>cd 
To serve Ins liege and lord * 

Till the single belt that encircled him 
Was changed to a thrice wound cord 

And now mcthinks he was firing 
Back home to the country side 
With thoughts all full of his father 
Of his mother and of his bride 

But here mid the eastern mountains 
Where the awful piss climbs tlicir brow 
He halts on his onwird journey 
And builds him a dwelling low 

And here he lies stark in his garments 
Dishevelled his raven hair 
And ne er can he tell me his birthplace 
Nor the name that he erst did bear 

Saliniaro 

^ ^ M k d Is m ant The Ic d 1 *7 lein d d not grow up t II many cen 
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THE MAIDEN OF UNAHI + 


In Ashinoya village dwelt 
The Maiden of Unahi, 

On whose beauty the next-door neighbors e’en 
Might cast no wandering eye, 

For they locked her up as a child of eight, 

When her hair hung loosely still , 

And now her tresses were gathered up. 

To float no more at will f 

And the men all yearned that her sweet face 
Might once more stand reveal’d. 

Who was hid from gaze, as in silken maze 
The chrysalis lies concealed 

And they formed a hedge round the house, 
And, “ I’ll wed her < ” they all did cry , 

And the Champion of Chinu he was there, 

And the Champion of Unahi 

With jealous love these champions twain 
The beauteous girl did woo. 

Each had his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

And a full-charged quiver, too. 

Was slung o’er the back of each champion fierce, 
And a bow of snow-white wood 
Did rest in the sinewy hand of each , 

And the twain defiant stood 


Crying, “ An ’twere for her dear sake. 
Nor fire nor flood I’d fear > ” 

The maiden heard each daring word. 
But spoke in her mother’s ear 


* The N a h 1 are sounded like our 
English word nigh, and therefore form 
but one syllable to the ear 
t Anciently (and this custom is still 
followed in some parts of Japan) the 
hair of female children was cut short 
at the neck and allowed to hang down 
loosely till the age of eight At twelve 


or thirteen the hair was generally bound 
up, though this ceremony was often 
frequently postponed till marriage At 
the present day, the methods of doing 
the hair of female children, of grown 
up girls, and of married women vary 
considerably 
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Alas ! that I poor countf} girl 
Should cause this jealous strife! 

As I ma) not wed the man I love 
What profits me Iifc^ 

In Hades realm I a\i 1I await 
The issue of the fray 
These secret thoughts with many a sigh 
She wliisper d and pass d away 

To tlic Qiampion of Chinu m a dream 
Her face that night was shown 
So he fo11o\\ed the mud to Hades shade 
And his rival was left alone 

Left alone — too late! too latcl 
He gapes at the vacant air 
He shouts and he yells and gnashes Ins teeth 
And dances in wild despair 

But no! I II not yield! he ficrcclj cries 
I m as good a man as he I 
And girding Ins poniard he follows after 
To search out lus enemy 

The kinsmen then on cither side 

In solemn conclave met 

As a token forever and evermore — 

Some monument for to set 

That the story might pass from mouth to mouth 
While hcav n and earth shill stand 
So they laid the maiden m the midst 
And the champions on either hand 

And I when I hear the mournful tale 
I melt into bitter tears 
As though these lovers I never saw 
Had been mine own compeers 


Mtishvnaro 
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THE GRAVE OF THE MAIDEN OF UNAHI 

I stand by the grave where they buried 
The Maiden of Unaln, 

Whom of old the rival champions 
Did woo so jealously 

The grave should hand down through ages 
Her story for evermore. 

That men yet unborn might love her, 

And think on the days of yore 

And so beside the causeway 
They piled up the bowlders high; 

Nor e’er till the clouds that o’ershadow us 
Shall vanish from the sky, 

May the pilgrim along the causeway 
Forget to turn aside, 

And mourn o'er the grave of the Maiden , 

And the village folk, beside. 

Ne’er cease from their bitter weeping. 

But cluster around her tomb, 

And the ages repeat her story, 

And bewail the Maiden’s doom 

Till at last e’en I stand gazing 
On the grave wdiere she now lies low. 

And muse wuth unspeakable sadness 
On the old days long ago 

Sahmaro 

[Note — The existence of the Maiden of Unahi is not doubted by 
any of the native authorities, and, as usual, the tomb is there (or said 
to be there, for the present writer’s search for it on the occasion of a 
somewhat hurried visit to that part of the country was vain) to attest 
the truth of the tradition Ashinoya is the name of the village, and 
Unahi of the district The locality is in the province of Setsutsu, be- 
tween the present treaty ports of Kobe and Osaka ] 
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THE MAIDEN OF IwVTSUSHIKA 


Wlicrc m tlie far off eastern hnd 
The cocK first crows at diwn 
Tlie people still hand down a talc 
Of da>s long dead and gone. 

The> tell of Katsushika s maid 
Whose sash of countr> blue 
Bound but a frock of home spun hemp 
And kirllc coarse to view , 

Whose feet no shoe had ccr confined 
Nor comb passed through her Iiair 
let all the queens in damask robes 
Might nevermore compare 

With this dear child who ^milmg stood 
A flow ret of the spnng— 

In beaut) perfect and complete 
Like to the moon s full nng 

And as the summer moths that (!> 
Towards the fiamc so bnght 
Or as the boats that deck the port 
Wlicn fall the shades of niglit 

So came the suitors but she said — 
Wh) take me for jour wife? 

Full well I know mj humble lot 
I know how short mj life • 

So where the dashing billows heat 
On the loud sounding shore 
Hath Katsushika s tender maid 
Her home for evermore 


Yes 1 tls a talc of dajs long past 
But listening to the lay 
It seems as I had gazed upon 
Her face but yesterday 

Ation 


The o Iglnal f thi* ta I ot e 

wo atisf t ry interp I I on to offer 


a cl the native comme talon 


fca e 
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THE BEGGAR’S COMPLAINT - 

The heaven and eaith they call so great, 
For me are mickle small, 

The sun and moon they call so bright, 
For me ne’er shine at all 

Are all men sad, or only I ^ 

And what have I obtained 
What good the gift of mortal life. 

That prize so rarely gained, f 

If nought my chilly back protects 
But one thin grass-cloth coat, 

In tatters hanging like the weeds 
That on the billows float 

If here in smoke-stained, darksome hut. 
Upon the bare cold ground, 

I make my wretched bed of straw. 

And hear the mournful sound 


Hear how mine aged parents groan. 
And wife and children cry. 

Father and mother, children, wife. 
Huddling in misery 

If in the rice-pan, nigh forgot. 

The spider hangs its nest,f 

And from the hearth no smoke goes up 

Where all is so unblest ^ 


And now, to make our wail more deep. 
That saying is proved true 
Of “ snipping what was short before ” 
Here comes to claim his due. 


* In the original the title is “ The 
Beggar’s Dialogue,” there being two 
poems, of which that here translated is 
the second The first one, which is put 
into the mouth of an unmarried beggar, 
who tabes a cheerier view of poverty, 
« not so wefl fitted for translation into 
English 


t Because, according to the Buddhist 
doctrine of perpetually recurring births, 
it IS at any given time more probable 
that the individual will come into the 
world in the shape of one of the lower 
animals 

t A literal translation of the Japanese 
idiom 
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The village provost stick m hand 
Hes shouting at (he door — 

And can such pain and grief be all 
Existence lias m store? 

Siansa 

Shame and despair arc mine from day to day 
But being no bird I cannot fly away 

Anon 


A SOLDIERS REGRETS ON LEAVING HOME 

When I left to keep guard on the frontier 
(For such was the monarch s decree) 

My mother with skirt uplifted * 

Drew near and fondled me 


And my father the hot tears streaming 
His snow white beard adown 
Besought me to tarry crying — 

Alas! when thou art gone 


When thou Icavcst our gate in the morning 
No other sons have I 
And mine c>es will long to behold tliee 
As the weary years roll bj 

So tarry but one day longer, 

And let me find some relief 

In speaking and hearing thee speak to me! 

So wail d the old man in his grief 


And on either side came pressing 
My wife and my children dear 
riutt ring like birds and with garments 
Besprinkled with many a tear 


mm f to 

"plf.c§ 

To th E 
b th ng b 


m the p obably 1 fted her 
he y wb h w 
a tly figu at 
s tl at ih m ih r wa 
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And clasped my hands and would stay me, 

For ’twas so hard to part, 

But mine awe of the sovereign edict 
Constrained my loving heart 

I went, yet each time the pathway 

O’er a pass through the mountains did wind. 

I’d turn me round ah < so lovingly I 
And ten thousand times gaze behind 

But farther still, and still farther. 

Past many a land I did roam. 

And my thoughts were all thoughts of sadness. 
All loving, sad thoughts of home. 

Till I came to the shores of Sumi, 

Where the sovereign gods I prayed. 

With off ’rings so humbly offered 
And this the prayer that I made 

“ Being mortal, I know not how many 
The days of my life may be. 

And how the perilous pathway 
That leads o’er the plain of the sea, 

“ Past unknown islands will bear me 
But grant that while I am gone 
No hurt may touch father or mother. 

Or the wife now left alone ' ” 

Yes, such was my prayer to the sea-gods. 

And now the unnumbered oars. 

And the ship and the seamen to bear me 
From breezy Naniha’s shores. 

Are there at the mouth of the river 
Oh > tell the dear ones at home. 

That I’m off as the day is breaking 
To row o’er the ocean foam 


Anon 
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ON BEHOLDING THE MOUNTAIN 

Composed by the commander of the forces of the Mikado 
Zbiyomet 

The long spring day is o er and dark despond 

My heart invades and lets the tears flow down 

As all alone I stand when from beyond 

The mount our heav n sent monarch s throne doth crown 

There breathes the twilight wind and turns my sleeve 
Ah gentle breeze * to turn home to return 
Is all my pra}er I cannot cease to grieve 
On this long toilsome road I bum I burn I 

Yes’ the poor heart I used to think so brave 
Is all afire though none the flame ma> see 
Like to the salt kilns there by Tsunu s wave 
Where toil the fisher maidens wearily 

Anon 


LOVE IS PAIN 

Twas said of old and still the ages say 
The lo\ er s path is full of doubt and woe 
Of me they spake I know not nor can know 
If she I sigh for will my love repay 
My heart sinks on my breast with bitter strife 
My heart is tom and gnef she cannot see 
All una\aiUng is this agony 
To help the love that has tecome my life 
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Anon 
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HITOMARO TO HIS MISTRESS 

Tsunu’s shore, Ihami’s brine, 

To all other eyes but mine 
Seem, perchance, a lifeless mere. 

And sands that ne’er the sailor cheer 

Ah, well-a-day> no ports we boast, 

And dead the sea that bathes our coast. 
But yet I trow the winged breeze 
Sweeping at mom across our seas. 

And the waves at eventide 
From the depths of ocean wide. 

Onward to Watadzu bear 

The deep-green seaweed, rich and fair. 

And like that seaweed gently swaying. 
Winged breeze and waves obeying. 

So thy heart hath swayed and bent 
And crowned my love with thy content 

But, dear heart' I must away, 

As fades the dew when shines the day. 
Nor aught my backward looks avail, 
Mynad times cast down the vale, 

From each turn the winding road 
Takes upward, for thy dear abode 
Farther and still farther lies. 

And hills on hills between us rise 

Ah' bend ye down, ye cruel peaks, 
That the gate my fancy seeks. 

Where sits my pensive love alone. 

To mine eyes again be shown' 


Hitomaro. 
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NO TIDINGS 

The >car lias come tlic ycit Ins gone again 
And still no tidings of mine absent lo\c! 

Through the long da>s of spring all Iicavcn above 
And earth beneath re ccIio with m> pain 

In dark cocoon m> mothers silk worms dwell 
Like them a captive through the livelong da^ 
Alone I sit and sigh m> soul awav 
For necr to anj 1 m> love ma> tell 

Like to the pine trees I must stand and pine * 

\\niile downward slanting fall the shades of nighty 
Till mv long sleeve of purest snow) white 
With showers of tears is steeped in bitter bnne 

Anon 


- HOMEWARD 

From Kaminabi s crest 
The clouds descending pour in sheeted rain 
And midst the gloom the wind sighs 0 cr the plain — 
Oh ! he that sad!) press d 
Leaving m) loving side alone to roam 
Magamis dcslatc moor has he reached home? 

Anon 


THE MAIDEN AND THE DOG 


As the bold huntsman on some mountain path 
Waits for the stag he hopes nia> pass that way 
So wait I for my love both night and da) — 

Then bark not at him as thou fearest my wrath 

Anon 


Scat 


The pla^ 


a fhe^ 


e 
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LOVE ]S ALL 

Where in •^piincf the '^wcctc'^t flower'; 
Fill Mount Kunniuibi’s bowers, 

Where m autumn dyed with red, 

Each ancient maple rears Us head, 
And Aska s flood, w'lth sedges lin’d, 
As a belt the mound doth bind 
There see my heart a reed that swa>s 
EMr aught but love’s swift stream obey 
And now', if like the dew', dear maid, 
Life must fade, then let it fade 
My secret love is not 111 vain. 

For thou lov’st me back again. 


I-IUSBAND AND WIFE 

Wire. 

Though other women’s husbands ride 
Along the road in proud array. 

My husband, up the rough hill-sidc. 

On foot must w’cnd his w’cary way. 

The grievous sight w'lth bitter pain 
My bosom fills, and many a tear 
Steals down my cheek, and I would fam 
Do aught to help my husband dear 

Come ! take the mirror and the veil. 

My mother’s parting gifts to me, 

In barter they must sure avail 
To buy an horse to cairy thee! 

Husband 

And I should purchase me an horse, 
Must not my wife still sadly w'alk^ 

No, no* though stony is our course. 
We’ll trudge along and sweetly talk 
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HE COMES NOT 

He comes not I 'tis m \am I Avnit 
The cranes wild cr> strikes on mine car. 

The tempest howls the hour is late 
Dark 15 tlic raven night and drear — 

And as I thus stand sighing 
The snowflakes round me fl>ing 
Light on mj sleeve, and freeze it crisp and clear 

Sure 'tis too late I he cannot come 
Yet trust I still that we ma> meet 
As sailors ga>l> rowing home 
Trust in their ship so safe and fleet 
Though waking hours conceal him 
Ohl may my dreams reveal him 
Filling the long long night with converse sweet! 

Atwtt 


HE AND SHE 


He. — ^T o Hatsuscs vale Im come 

To woo thee darling m tliy home 
But the rain rams down apace 
And the snow veils cv rj place 
And now the pheasant gins to cry 
And the cock crows to the sky — 

Now flees the night the night hath fled 
Let me in to share thy bed \ 


She. — ^To Hatsusc s vale thou rt come 

To woo me darling in my home — 
But my mother sleeps hard by 
And my father near doth lie 
Should I but nse I U wake her ear 
Should I go out then he will hear — 
The night hath fled 1 it may not be 
For our love s a mystery I 


Alton 
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THE PEARLS 

Oil! he mj prince, that left my ‘;i(le 
O’er the twain Lover JJills’ to roam, 

Sa}ing that in far Kishiu’s tide 

lle’d hunt foi pc.irls to hung them home 

When w'lll he comc^ With trembling hope 
I hie me on the busy street, 

To ask the evening horoscope. 

That straightw'ay thus gives answer meet 

The lover dear, ni} pretty girl, 

For whom thou w attest, eomes not yet, 

Because he’s seeking cv’ry pearl 
Where out at sea the billows fret 

" He conies not y et, my pretty grrl * 

Because among the riplcts clear 
He’s seeking, finding e\ ’ry pearl , 

’Tis that delays thy lover dear 

“Two days at least must come and go, 

Sev’n days at most w ill bring him back , 

’Tvvas he himself that told me so 

Then cease, fair maid, to cry Alack ' ” 

Anon 


A DAMSEL CROSSING A BRIDGE 

Across the bridge, with scarlet lacquer glowing. 

That o’er the Katashiha’s stream is laid, 

All trippingly a tender girl is going. 

In bodice blue and crimson skirt arrayed 
None to escort her would that I were knowing 
Whether alone she sleeps on virgin bed, 

Or if some spouse has won her by^ his wooing 
Tell me her house* I’ll ask the pretty maid! 

Anon 

* Mount Lover and Mount Lady love (Sc yamn and Imo j ama) in the prov- 
ince of Yamato 
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^ SECRET LOVE 

If as m> spirit jcams for tliinc 
Thmc >carns for mine \\h> thus dcla>? 

And jet Nvhat ansiver might be mine 
If pausing on her way 
Some gossip bade me tell 

Whence the deep sighs that from ra> bosom swell’ 

And thj dear name mj bps should pass 
blushes would our Io\c declare 
No no! Ill sa} m3 longing was 
To see the moon appear 
O er jondcr darkling lull 
Yet tis on thee mine eyes would gaze their fill 

Anon 


\/tHE OMENf 

Yes! twas the hour when all m> hopes 
Seemed idle as the dews that shake 
And tremble in their lotus cups 
B> deep Tsurugi s lake — 

Twas then the omen said — 

Fear not I he 11 come his own dear lo\c to wed 
What though my mother bids me flee 
Thy fond embrace’ No Iieed I take 
As pure as deep my love for thee 
As Kiyosumi s lake 
One thought fills all m3 heart — 

When wilt thou come no more(3gam^to part? 

Anon 
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A MAIDEN’S LAMENT 

Full oft he swore, with accents true and tender, 

“ Though years roll by, my love shall ne’er wax old ! ” 
And so to him my heait I did surrender. 

Clear as a mirror of pure burnished gold , 

And from that day, unlike the seaweed bending 
To ev’ry wave raised by the summer gust, 

Firm stood my heart, on him alone depending, 

As the bold seaman in his ship doth trust 

Is it some cruel god that hath bereft me^ 

Or hath some mortal stol’n away his heart ^ 

No word, no letter since the day he left me, 

Nor more he cometh, ne’er again to part! 

In vain I weep, m helpless, hopeless sorrow. 

From earliest morn until the close of day, 

In vain, till radiant dawn brings back the morrow, 

I sigh the weary, weary nights away 

No need to tell how young I am and slender 
A little maid that in thy palm could he 
Still for some message comforting and tender, 

I pace the room in sad expectancy 

The Lady Sakauouhe 


RAIN AND SNOW 

Forever on Mikane’s crest. 

That soars so far away. 

The rain it rains in ceaseless sheets, 
The snow it snows all day 

And ceaseless as the ram and snow 
That fall from heaven above. 

So ceaselessly, since first we met, 

I love my darling love. 


^Anon. 
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MOUNT MIKASH 

Oft in the misty spring 
The vapors roll o er Alount Mikash s crest 
While pausing not to rest 

The birds each morn with plaintive note do sing 
Like to the mists of spring 
M) heart is rent for like the song of birds 
Still all unanswered nng 
The tender accents of m> passionate words 
I call her ev ry day 
Till dajlight fades away 
I call her ev ry night 
Till dawn restores the light — 

But my fond pra)ers are all too weak to bring 
Aly darling back to sight 

Alahto 


»/ EVENING 

‘ From the loud wa\c washed shore 

Wend I my way 
Hast ning o er many a flow r 
At close of da> — 

On past Lusaka s crest 
Onward to thee 
Sweet as the loveliest 
Flower of the lea' 

Anon 

[Note — A note to the original says The name of the composer 
of the above song was not given because he was of obscure rank a 
reason which will sound strange to European ears ] 




ELEGIES 


ON THE DEATH OF THE MIKADO TENJI* 

By One of Hts Ladies 

Alas* poor mortal maid! unfit to hold 
High converse with the glorious gods above f 
Each morn that breaks still finds me unconsoled 
Each hour still hears me sighing for thy love 

Wert thou a precious stone I d clasp thee tight 
Around mine arm wert thou a silken dress 
I d ne er discard thee either da> or night — 

Last night sweet love! I dreamt I saw thy face 


ON THE DEATH OF THE POETS MISTRESS 

How fondly did I yearn to gaze 
(For was there not the dear abode 
Of her whose love lit up mj da}S‘') 

On Karu s often trodden road 

But should I wander in and out 
Morning and evening ceaselesslj 
Our loves were qiiicklj noised about 
For eyes enough there were to see 

So trusting that as tendnis part 
To meet again so we might meet 
As in deep rockj gorg^e my heart 
Unseen unknown in secret beat 

tv w th th depa td nddfidMkd 
4S 
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But like the sun at close of day, 

And as behind a cloud the moon, 

So passed my gentle love away. 

An autumn leaf ta’en all too soon. 

When came the fatal messenger, 

I knew not what to say or do 
But who might sit and simply hear^ 

Rather, methought, of all my woe 

Haply one thousandth part might find 
Relief if my due feet once more, 

Where she so often trod, should wind 
Through Karu’s streets and past her door. 

But mute that noise, nor all the crowd 
Could show her like, or soothe my care. 

So, calling her dear name aloud, 

I waved my sleeve in blank despair. 

Hitomm 0. 


ELEGY ON THE POET’S WIFE 


The gulls that twitter on the rush-grown shore 
When fall the shades of night. 

That o’er the waves m loving pairs do soar 
When shines the morning light 
’Tis said e’en these poor birds delight 
To nestle each beneath his darling’s wing 
That, gently fluttering. 

Through the dark hours wards off the hoar-frost’s might 


Like to the stream that finds 

The downward path it never may retrace. 

Like to the shapeless winds. 

Poor mortals pass away without a trace 
So she I love has left her place. 

And, in a corner of my widowed couch, 
Wrapped in the robe she wove me, 

I must crouch. 

Far from her fond embrace 


Nzbi 
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ON THE DEATH OF PRINCE HINAMI 

I 

\Vlicn began the earth and hca\cn 
B> the banks of hea\ens nver* 

All the mjght> gods assembled 
All the mighty gods m council 
And for that her sov reign grandeur 
The great goddess of the da) star 
Ruld th ethereal realms of hca\cn 
Downward through the man) piled 
Welkin did they xvaft her gnndson 
Bidding him till earth and heaven 
Waxing old should fall together 
O er the middle land of reed plains 
Ocr the land of waving nee fields 
Spread abroad hts power imperial 

II 

But not his Ki)omis palace — 

Tis hrs sov reigns hers the empire, 

And the suns divine descendant 
Ever soaring passeth upward 
Through the hcav n s high rocky portals 

III 

Why dear pnnee oh I why desert us? 

Did not all beneath the heaven 
All that dwell in earth s four quarters 
Pant with e>c and heart uplifted 
As for heav n sent nun m summer 
For thy rule of flow ry fragrance 
For tliy plenilunc of empire^ 

Now on lone Ma)umis hillock 

Firm on everlasting columns 

Pilest thou a lofty palace 

Whence no more when day is breaking 

The M Ikjr Way 
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Sound thme edicts, awe-compelling 
Day to day is swiftly gathered, 

Moon to moon, till e’er thy faithful 
Servants from thy palace vanish 

Hitomaro. 

ON THE DEATH OF THE NUN RIGUWAN 

Ofttimes in far Corea didst thou hear 
Of our Cipango as a goodly land. 

And so, to parents and to brethren dear 
Bidding adieu, thou sailed’st to the strand 
Of these domains, that own th’ imperial pow’r, 

Where glittering palaces unnumbered rise. 

Yet such might please thee not, nor many a bow’r 
Where village homesteads greet the pilgrim’s eyes 
But in this spot, at Sahoyama’s base. 

Some secret influence bade thee find thy rest 
Bade seek us out with loving eagerness, 

As seeks the weeping infant for the breast 
And here with aliens thou didst choose to dwell. 

Year in, year out, m deepest sympathy. 

And here thou buildest thee an holy cell. 

And so the peaceful years went gliding by. 

But ah I what living thing mote yet avoid 
Death’s dreary summons^ And thine hour did sound 
When all the friends on whom thine heart relied 
Slept on strange pillows on the mossy ground 
So, while the moon lit up Kasuga’s crest. 

O’er Sahogaha’s flood thy corse they bore 
To fill a tomb upon yon mountain’s breast. 

And dwell in darkness drear for evermore 
No words, alas' nor efforts can avail 
Nought can I do, poor solitary child ' 

Nought can I do but make my bitter wail. 

And pace the room with cries and gestures wild. 
Ceaselessly weeping, till my snowy sleeve 

Is wet with tears Who knows ^ Perchance, again 
Wafted, they’re borne upon the sighs I heave, 

On ’Arima’s far distant heights to ram 


Sakanouhe 
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ON THE POETS SON EURUBI 

Sev n are the treasures mortals most do prize. 

But I regard them not — 

One only jewel could delight mine eyes — 

The child that I begot 

My darling boy who with the morning sun 
Began his joyous day 
Nor ever left me but with child like fun 
Would make me help him play 

Whod take my hand when c\c its shadows spread 
Saying I m sleepj g^own 
Twixt thee and mother I would lay my head — 
Oh 1 leave me not alone ! 


Then with lus pretty prattle m mine cars 
I d he awake and scan 
The good and evil of the coming years 
And see the child a man 


And as tlie seaman trusts his bark 1 d trust 
That nought could harm the boy — 

Alasl I wist not that the whirling gust 
Would shipwreck all my joyl 

Then with despairing helpless hands I grasp d 
The sacred mirror s* sphere 
And round my shoulder I my garments clasp d 
And prayed with many a tear — 


Tis yours great gods that dwell in heav n on high 
Great gods of earth’ tis yours 
To heed or heed not a poor father s cry 
Who worships and implores 1 
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Alas * vain pray’rs, that more no more avail * 

He languished day by day, 

Till e’en his infant speech began to fail, 

And life soon ebbed away. 

StaggTing with grief I strike my sobbing breast. 
And wildly dance and groan 
Ah ’ such IS life > the child that I caress’d 
Far from mine arms hath flown 


SHORT STANZA ON THE SAME OCCASION 

So young, so young! he cannot know the way 
On Hades’ porter I’ll a bribe bestow. 

That on his shoulders the dear infant may 
Be safely carried to the realms below. 

Attributed to Oknra 
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View FROM MOUNT ICAGO 
Composed by the Mikado Zhtyomev 

Countless arc tlic mountain chains 
To\n ring oer Cipangos plains 
But fairest is Mount Kagos peak 
Whose hcavnward soaring heights I seek 
And gaze on all my realms beneath — 

Gaze on the land where \apors wreath 
O er man> a cot gaze on the sea 
Where cry the sea gulls mcrnly 
Yes ! tis a vcr> pleasant land 
Fill d with joys on either hand 
Sweeter than aught beneath the sky 
Dear islands of the dragon flyl * 


THE MIKADOS BOW t 

When the dawn is shining 
He takes it up and fondles it with pride 
When the day s declining 
He lays it by his pillow s side 

Hark to the twinging of the string! 

This IS the Bow of our great Lord and King* 

Now to the morning chase they nde 
Now to the chase again at eventide 

Hark to the twanging of the string! 

This IS the Bow of our great Lord and King ! 

Hashihxto 

On f the an nt nam s of J p n ct Th drag n fl of T pan are 

P to th try n u t f y nd ery bea tif 1 

suppos d r s mbianc m shape to tb t t Th M kado ef rred to is ^btyomei 
who died in A H £41 
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SPRING AND AUTUMN 

When winter turns to spring, 

Birds that were songless make their songs resound, 
FIowTs that were flow’rless cover all the ground, 
Yet ’tis no perfect thing 
I cannot walk, so tangled is each hill, 

So thick the herbs I cannot pluck my fill 
But in the autumn-tide 
I cull the scarlet leaves and love them dear. 

And let the green leaves stay, with many a tear, 

All on the fair lull-side 
No time so sweet as that Away ' Away ' 
Autumn’s the time I fain would keep alway 

OJwgimi 


SPRING 

When winter turns to spring. 

The dews of morn in pearly radiance he. 

The mists of eve rise circling to the sky. 

And Kaminabi’s thickets ring 

With the sweet notes the nightingale doth sing 

Anon 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDREN 

Ne’er a melon can I eat, 

But calls to mind my children dear. 

Ne’er a chestnut crisp and sweet. 

But makes the lov’d ones seem more near 
Whence did they come, my life to cheer ^ 

Before mine eyes they seem to sweep. 

So that I may not even sleep 
What use to me the gold and silver hoard? 

What use to me the gems most rich and rare? 
Brighter by far aye* bright beyond compare 
The joys my children to my heart afford * 

Y aniagami-no Okuia 
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THE BROOK OF IIATSUSE 

Pure IS Hatsuse mountain brook — 

So pure It mirrors all the clouds of heaven 
Yet here no fishermen for shelter look 
When sailing home at even — 

Tis that there are no sandy reaches 
Nor sheltering beaches 

Where the frail craft might find some shclt ring nook 
Ah well a dayl we have no sand> reaches — 

But heed that not 
Nor shelving beaches — 

But heed that notl 
Come a jostling and a hustling 
Oer our billows ga>l> bustling — 

Come all )c boats and anchor in this spot! 

Alton 


LINES TO A FRIEND 

Japan is not a land where men need pra) 

For tis Itself divine — 

Yet do I lift my voice in pra>er and say — 

May ev r> joy be thine ' 

And maj I too if thou those joys attain 
Live on to sec thee blest! 

Such the fond prajer that like the restless main 
Will rise within m> breast 

Hitojnaro 


A VERY ANCIENT ODE 

Mountains and ocean waves 
Around me he 
Forever the mountain chains 
Tower to the sky 
Fixed is the ocean 
Immutably — 

Man IS a thing of nought 
Born but to die 1 


Anon 
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THE BRIDGE TO I-IEAVEN 
Ohl that that ancient bridge, 

Hanging ’twij^t heaven and cartli, were longer stilU 
Oh! that yon tow’iing niountain-ndgc 
So boldly tow’iing, tow’rcd more boldly still! 

Then from the moon on high 

I’d fetch some drops of the lifc-gning stream 

A gift that might beseem 

Our Lord, the King, to make him live for aye > 

Anon. 


ODE TO THE CUCKOO 

Nightingales built the nest 
Where, as a lonel)^ guest. 

First thy }oung head did rest, 

Cuckoo, so dear* 

Strange to the father-bird, 

Strange to the mother-bird, 

Sounded the note they heard. 

Tender and clear 
Fleeing thy native bow’rs, 

Bright with the silv’ry flow’rs. 

Oft in the summer hours 
Hither thou fliest, 

Light’st on some orange tall, 

Scatt’ring the blossoms all. 

And, wdiile around they fall. 

Ceaselessly criest 

Through, through the livelong day 
Soundeth thy roundelay, 

Never its accents ma}^ 

Pall on mine ear* 

Come, take a bribe of me' 

Ne’er to far regions flee; 

Dwell on mine orange-tree. 

Cuckoo, so dear' 

Anon 

•The poet alludes to the so called cordinpr to the Japanese mjthologj, the 
Ama no Ukihashi, or “ floatme bridge gods passed up and down m the dajs 
of heaven ’’—the bridge by which, ac of old 
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THE ASCENT OF MOUNT TSUkUBA 

When m> lord, who fain would look on 
Great Isukuba doiihlc-crcsicd 
To the highlands of Hitadn 
Bent his Meps then I his scnint 
Panting with the heats of summer 
Down m> brow the sweat drops dripping, 
Brcalhlcssh tod d onward upward 
Tangled roots of timber clutching 
There lU) lord! Iichold tliL prosjKct! ' 

Cned I when we sealed the summit 
And the gracious goddess ga\c us 
Smiling welcome white licr consort 
Condescended to admit us 
Into tlicsc hts sacred precincts 
O cr Tsukuba douhlc-crcstcd 
Where the clouds do base their dwelling 
And the ram forever nincth 
Shedding lus divine refulgence 
And revealing to our vision 
E\ rj landmark that m darkness 
And m shapeless gloom was shrouded — 

Till for JO) our liclts we loosen d 
Casting off constraint and sported 
Danker now than m the dulcet 
Spnng time grew the summer grasses 
Yet to da) our bliss was boundless 

Atton 


COUPLET 

Wiicn the great men of old passd by this way 
Could cen their pleasures \ic with ours to-day? 

Anon 




SHORT STANZAS 


I 

Spring spring has come while jet tlic landscape bears 
Its fleccj burden of untneltcd snow I 
Now maj the 2cphj r gently gm to blow 
To melt the nightingales sweet frozen tears 

Anon 

II 

Amid the branches of the siU rj bowers 
The nightingale doth sing perchance he knows 
That spring hath come and takes the later snows 
For the white petals of the plums sweet flowers * 

Soset 


III 


Too lightly woven must the garments be — 

Garments of mist — that clothe the coming spring — 
In wild disorder see them fluttering 
Soon as the zephjr breathes adown the lea 

yuh/iara 


IV 


Heedless that now the mists of spring do nse 
Why fly the wild geese northward^ — Can it be 
Their native home is fairer to their ejes 
Though no sweet flowers blossom on its lea? 

Ise 
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V 

If earth but ceased to offer to my sight 
The beauteous chciry-ticcs when blossoming, 

Ah* then indeed, with peaceful, pure delight. 

My heart might icvcl in the joys of spring* 

Nai iliira 


VI 

Tell me, doth an\ know the dark recess 

Where dwell tlic winds that scatter the spring flott’rs^ 
Hide It not from me ' Ty the hcav'nly pow rs, 

I’ll search them out to upbraid their wickedness* 

Sosci 


VII 

No man so callous but he heaves a sigh 
When o’er his head the withered cherr> -flow'crs 
Come flutt’nng dowm Who know’s^ the spring’s soft 
show'’rs 

May be but tears shed by the sorrowing sky 

Kurojnishi 


VIII 

Whom w'ould your cries, with artful calumny, 

Accuse of scatt’nng the pale eherry-flow’rs 
’Tis your owm pinions flitting through these bow^’rs 
That raise the gust which makes them fall and die * 

Sosci 


IX 

In blossoms the wistaria-tree to-day 
Breaks forth, that sweep the w^avelets of my lake : 
When will the mountain cuckoo come and make 
The garden vocal with his first sweet lay ^ 

Attributed to Hitomaro 
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X 


Oh lotus leaf! I dreamt that the wide earth 
Held nought more pure than thee — held nought more 
true — 

Why then when on thee rolls a drop of dew, 

Pretend that tis a gem of priceless worth ^ * 

Hen^eti 


XI 

Can I be dreaming? Twas but yesterday 
We planted out each tender shoot again f 
And now the autumn breeze sighs o er the plain 
Where fields of yellow rice confess its sway 

Afwn 


XII 

A thousand thoughts of tender vague regret 
Crowd on my soul what time I stand and gaze 
On the soft shining autumn moon and yet 
Not to me only speaks her silv ry haze 

Chisato 


XIII 

What bark impelled by autumn s fresh mng gale 

Comes speeding tward me? — Tis the wild geese arrivn 
Across the fathomless expanse of Heav n 
And lifting up their voices for a saill 

Anon 


XIV 


Anitimn 


The silv ry dewdrops that m autumn light 
Tjpon the moors must surely jewels be 
For there they hang all over hill and lea 
Strung on the threads the spiders weave so tight 

Asayasu 
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XV 

Aittuvui 

The trees and herbage, as the year doth wane, 

For gold and russet leave their former hue 
All but the wa\c-toss'd flow 'rets of the mam, 
That never yet chill autumn’s empire knew' 

Yasuhide. 


XVI 
Autumn 

The dew'S are all of one pale silv’ry white 
Then tell me, if thou canst, ohl tell me w'hy 
These silv’ry dew'S so marvellously dye 
The autumn leaves a mjriad colors bright^ 

Toslnyuki 

XVII 
Autumn 

The w'arp is hoar-frost and the woof is dew' 

Too frail, alas' the w'arp and W'oof to be 
For scarce the w'oods their damask robes endue. 
When, torn and soiled, they flutter o'er the lea 

Sckiwo. 


XVIII 

Autumn 

E’en w'hen on earth the thund’rmg gods held sw'ay 
Was such a sight beheld ^ Calm Tatsta’s flood. 
Stain’d, as by Chinese art, with hues of blood. 
Rolls o’er Yamato’s peaceful fields aw^ay 

ATflj iJnra. 

XIX 

Wmfe) 

When falls the snow, lo' ev’ry herb and tree, 

That m seclusion through the wnntry hours 
Long time had been held fast, breaks forth in flow’rs 
That ne’er in spiing were knowm upon the lea 

Tsuiayuh 
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XX 

Winter 

When from the skies that wintry gloom enshrouds 
The blossoms fall and flutter round my head 
Methinks the spring e en now his light must shed 
O er heavenly lands that lie beyond the clouds 

Ftikayabu 


XXI 

Cottgratuiahons 

A thousand years of happy life be thine 1 
Live on my lord till what are pebbles now 
By age united to great rocks shall grow 
Whose venerable sides the moss doth line I 

Anon 

XXII 

Congratutafwns * 

Of all the days and months that hurry by 
Nor leave a trace how long the weary tale^ 

And yet how few the spnngs when in the vale 
On the dear flow rets I may feast mine eye 1 

Ohka^e 


XXIII 

Congralntatwns 


If ever mortal in the days of yore 
By Heav n a thousand jears of life was lent 
I wot not but if never seen before 
Be thou the man to make the precedent 

Soser 
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XXIV 
Par (mg 

Mine oft-reiterated praj’rs in vam 

The parting guest would stay Oh, chcrrj-flow’rs* 
Pour down >our petals, that from out these bow'’rs 
He ne’er may find the homcw ard path again ! 

Anon. 


XXV 


Travelling 

With roseate hues that pierce th’ autumnal haze 
The spreading dawn lights up Alcashi’s shore, 

But the fair ship, alas > is seen no more 
An island veils it from my lot ing gaze 

Attributed to Hitomaro. 


XXVI 
T ) avcllmg 

Miyako-bird' if not in vain men give 

Thy pleasing name, my question deign to hear 
And has she pass’d away, my darling dear. 

Or doth she still for Narihira hve^ 

Narihira 

> *1' •» :)- bk 

XXVIII 

Love 

The barest ledge of rock, if but a seed 
Alight upon It, lets the pine-tree grow*—. 

If, then, thy love for me be love indeed. 

We’ll come together, dear, it must be so* 


Anon 
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X\IX 
Lo c 

There is on earth a thing more bootless still 
Than to i\rite figures on a running stream — 

And that thing is (belic\c me \i >ou wiU) 

To dream of one ulio neer of >ou doth dream 

Anon 


* * 


* « « * 


XXXI 

Loic 

Since tliat first night when bath d m hopeless tears 
1 sank asleep and he I Io\e did seem 
To Msit me I welcome c\ rj dream 
Sure that the> come as beav n sent messengers 

Xoinac/ii 


XXXII 

Lojc 

Methinks my tenderness the grass must be 
Clothing some mountain desolate and lone 
For though it daily grows luxuriantly 
To ev ry mortal e>c tis still unknown 

yoshifci 


XXMII 

Love 

Upon the causeway through the land of dreams 
Surely the dews must plentifully light — 

For when I ve w andered up and down all night 
My slee\e s so wet that nought will dry its streams 

Tsurayuki 
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XXXIV 

Love 

Fast fall tlie silv’ry dews, albeit not yet 

’Tis autumn weather, for each drop’s a tear, 
Shed till the pillow of my hand is wet, 

As I wake from dreaming of my dear. 

Anon. 


XXXV 

Love 

I ask’d my soul where springs th’ ill-omcncd seed 
That bears the herb of dull forgetfulness,^ 

And answer straightway came Tli’ accursed weed 
Grows m that heart which knows no tenderness 

Sosci 


XXXVI 
Elegies f 

So frail our life, perchance to-morrow’s sun 
May never rise for me Ah ' wcll-a-day * 

Till comes the twilight of the sad to-day. 

I’ll mourn for thee, O thou beloved one ' 

Tsnrayuki 


XXXVII 


Elegies 

The perfume is the same, the same the hue 
As that which erst my senses did delight 
But he who planted the fair avenue 

Is here no more, alas > to please my sight * 

Tsnrayuki 


* The "Herb of Forgetfulness" nn t It is the joung poet Ki no Tomonori 
swers in the poetical diction of the who is mourned m this stanza 
Japanese to the classical waters 
Lethe 
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XXXVIII 

Hcgtes 

One thing alas! more fleeting have I seen 
Than wither d leaves dnvn b> the autumn gust — 
\ea evanescent as the whirling dust 
Is mans brief passage oer this mortal scene I 

Ciwsalo 


XXXIX 

Softly the dews upon my forehead light — 

From off the oars perchance as feather d spray 
They drop while some fair skiff bends on her way 
Across the Heavnly Stream* on starlit night 

Anon 


XL 

What though the waters of that antique nil 
That flows along the heath no more ore cold 
Those who remember what it was of old 
Go forth to draw them in their buckets still 

Anon 


XLIf 


Old Age IS not a friend I wish to meet 

And if some day to see me he should come 
I d lock the door as he walk d up the street 
And cry^ Most honored sir I I m not at home > 

Anon 


XLIIJ 


Yes I am old but yet with doleful stour 
I will not choose to rail gainst Fate s decree 
An I had not grown old then ne er for me 
Had dawned the day that brings this golden hour 

Toshxyulit 
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XLIII •* 

The roaring torrent scatters far and near 

Its silv’ry drops Oh! let me pick tlicm up* 

For when of grief I drain some day the cup, 

Each will do service as a bitter tear 

Yul thira 


XLIV 

Composed oil beholding the cascade of Otoha on Mount Hiye 

Long years, methmks, of sorrow and of care 
Must have pass’d over the old fountain-head 
Of the cascade, for, like a silv’ry thread, 

It rolls adown, nor shows one jet-black hair 

7 adamine 


XLV 

If e’en that grot where thou didst seek lelease 
From worldly strife in lonesome mountain glen 
Should find thee sometimes sorrow' ful, ah * then 
Where mayest thou farther flee to search for peace ^ 

Mitsune 


XLVIf 

So close thy friendly roof, so near the spnng. 

That though not yet dull winter hath gone hence, 
The wind that bloweth o’er our parting fence 
From thee to me the first gay flow’rs doth bring 

Fnkayabu 


XLVII 

If to this frame of mine in spring’s first hour. 
When o’er the moor the lightsome mists do curl, 


* One of a number of stanzas com 
posed by a party of courtiers who visited 
the cascade of Nunobiki, near the site 
of the modern treaty port of Kobe 
■f This stanza was -oniposed and sent 


to the ovner of the neighboring house 
on the last day of winter, when the 
wind had blown some snow across from 
It into the poet’s dwelling 
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Might but be lent the shape of some fair flower 
Haply thou dst deign to pluck me cruel girl ! 

Oktkazc 


XLVIII 

Lo^e me sweet girl! thy lo\c is all I ask! 

Love thee’ she laughing cries I love thee not! 
Why then I’ll cease to love thee on the spot 
Since loving thee is such a thankless task 1 

Anon 


XLIX 

A jouth once lovd me and Ins lo\e I spurn d 
But see the \engcancc of the pow rs above 
On cold indiff rcncc — now tis I that lo\e 
And my fond love alasl is not returned 

Anon 

L 

Beneath loves heav) weight my fait ring soul 
Plods like the packman ocr life s dusty road 
Oh! that some friendly hand would find a pole 
To ease my shoulders of their gpievous load! 

Ano^u 




THE DRAMA OF JAPAN 
[Selected Plays translated by Bastl Hall Chamberlain'] 




NAKAMITSU 



DRAMATIS PERSONyR 


ZA, Lord of the liorsc to the Emperor Murakami. 
3on of Mitsunaka, and still a boy 
;u, retainer of Mitsunaka 

1 , son of Nakamitsu, and foster-brother of }jiji}au 
A.bbot of the great monastery on Mount liiyci, near 
^auto (Miaco) 

The Chorus 

he Temple of Chiynuzanzhi, and my Lord Mit- 
sunaka’s palace m Kiyauto 


Time Early in the Tenth Century. 



NAKAMITSU 


PART 1 


Scene I — Near the Monastery of Cbiynuzanzhi 


Enter Nakamitsu 


Nakamitsu — I am Nakamitsu a man of the Fujihara clan 
and retainer of Mitsunaka Lord of Tada m the land 
of Sctsusliiu Now you must know tliat my lord hath 
an only son and him hath he sent to a certain mon 
astery amid the mountains named Chiynuzanzhi while 
I too have a son called Kauzhiyu who is gone as page 
to young my lord But young m> lord doth not conde 
scend to apply liis mind unto study loving rather noth 
mg so well as to spend from morn to night m quarrel 
ling and disturbance Wherefore thinking doubtless 
to disinherit young my lord my lord already this many 
a time hath sent his messengers to the temple with 
summons to return home to Kiyauto Nevertheless as 
he cometh not me hath he now sent on the same errand 
[The aboic uords are supposed to be spoken during the jour 
iiey and Nakamitsu now arrwes at the monastery * 
■pntVieel is any within’ 

Kauzhiyu — Who is it that dcigneth to ask admittance’ 
Nais-amitsu — What! Is that Kauzhiyu’ Tell young my lord 
that I have come to fetch him home 
Kauzhiyu — ^Your commands shall be obeyed [He goes to 
his master's apartment ] How shall I dare address my 
lord ’ Nakamitsu is come to fetch mj lord 
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Bijiyau Call him hither 

Kauzhiyu Your commands shall be obeyed [He letwns to 
the outer hall and addresses his fathei ] Condescend 
to come this way [They go to Bijiyatds apaitment 
Nakamitsu It is long since I was last here 
Bijiyau And what is it that hath now brought thec^ 
Naicamitsu ’Tis that my lord, your father, hath sent me to 
bid your lordship follow me home without delay 
Bijiyau Shall I, then, go without saying anything to the 
priests, my preceptors^ 

Nakamitsu Yes, if the priests be told, they will surely 
wish to see your lordship on the waj, whereas, my lord, 
your father’s commands were, that I alone was to escort 
you 

Bijiyau Then we will away 

Nakamitsu Kauzhiyu > thou, too, shalt accompany thy mas- 
ter 

Kauzhiyu Your commands shall be obeyed 
[They depait fiom the temple, and aiiivc at Mitsunaka' s palace 
Nakamitsu How shall I dare address my lord? I have 
brought hither his lordship Bijiyau 
Mitsunaka Well, Bijiyau > my only reason for sending thee 
up to the monastery was to help thy learning, and I 
would fain begin, by hearing thee read aloud from the 
Scriptures 

And with these words, and bidding him read on. 

He lays on ebon desk before his son 
The sacred text, in golden letters writ 
Bijiyau But how may he who never bent his wit 
To make the pencil trace Asaka’s line 
Spell out one letter of the book divine? 

In vain, in vain his sire’s behest he hears 
Nought may he do but choke with idle tears 
Mitsunaka Ah’ surely ’tis that, being my child, he re- 
specteth the Scnptuies too deeply, and chooseth not to 
read them except for purposes of devotion. What of 
verse-making, then? 

Bijiyau I cannot make any 

* It ts said that m antiquity an ode the hands of children The term is 
commencing with the name of Mount therefore now used as the “ Pillow 
Asaka was the first copybook put into word ” for learning to write 
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MitsunaTvA —And music’ [Bijtyan makes uo ans icr 

Mitsun\k\ — W hatl norcpI>’ Hast lost tli^ tongue >oung 
fooP 

Chorus — ^^Vllom then to profit wentest thou to school? 

And can it be that cen a fatlicrs ^^ord 
Like snow tliat falling melts is scarce!} heard 
But tis unheeded? Ah! ^twill dme me wild 
To point thee out to strangers as ni> child 1 
No sooner said than out the scabbard flics 
His trust} sw ord and w uh fierce fiashing c} cs 
Poniard he darts but rushing in between 
Good Nakamitsu checks the blood} scene — ■ 

Firm though respectful stais bis masters arm 
And sa\cs tlic lad from pcnloii'; alarm 
Nakamitsu — Good m} lord deign to be merciful this once! 
IMitsus \ka — Win staj cd st thou m} hand ’ Haste thou now 
and sh} Biji}au with tins nn sword 
Nakamitsu — ^\our commands shall be obc>cd \Hc retires 
Vito another apartment ] Wliat is tins horror uniittcr 
able’ Tis no mere passing fit of anger What shall 
I do’— All! I ba\c it! I iia\c ill I will take upon 
m}sclf to contrne some plan for Ins escape Kauzlii)u 
Kauzhi}u art thou there’ 

Kauzhivu — Behold me at thy sen ice 
Nakamitsu — Where is m> lord Biji}au’ 

Kauzhivu — All m> pn}crs ha\t been una\ ailing to make 
him lca\c this spot 

N \kamitSU — But wli} will he not seek refuge somewhert? 
Here am I come from m> lord lus father a'» a mes 
sengcr of death I [i?i/na» sho is himself 

BrjiaAU — ^That I am alnc here at tins moment is ih} doing 
But through the lattice I heard ni} fathers words to 
thee just now 

Little imports it an' I die or h\c 
But tis for thee I cannot choose but gricic 
If thou do \ex thy lord to avert bis ire 
Strike off my head, and show it to my sircl 
Nakamitsu — My lord deign to be calm! I will take upon 
myself to contrive some plan for }our escape — Whatl 
say you a messenger hath come ? M} heart sinks w itliin 
me — ^Whatl another messenger’ 
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[These aie messengci s fioin Mifsunaka io ask zvhether his 
01 dels he not yet coined into execution 
Nakamitsu Alas' each joy, each grief we see unfurl’d 
Rewards some action m a foimcr world 
Kauzhiyu In ages past thou sinned, 

Bijiyau And to-day 

Chorus Comes retribution ' think not then to say 
’Tis otheis’ fault, nor foolishly upbraid 
The lot thyself for thine own self hast made 
Say not the world’s askew ' with idle prate 
Of never-ending grief the hour grows late 
Strike off my head ' with many a tear he cries, 

And might, 111 sooth, draw tears from any ejes 
Nakamitsu Ah > young my lord, were I but of like age with 
thee, how readily w'ould I not redeem thy life at the 
cost of mine own ' Alas ! that so easy a sacrifice should 
not be possible ! 

Kauzhiyu Father, I would make bold to speak a word unto 
thee 

Nakamitsu What may it be^ 

Kauzhiyu ’Tis, father, that the w’ords thou hast just spoken 
have found a lodgment in mine ears Thy charge, 
truly, IS Mitsunaka, but Mitsunaka’s son is nunc This, 
if any, is a great occasion, and my years point to me 
as of nght the chief actor 111 it Be quick' be quick' 
strike off my head, and show it to ^klitsunakaf as the 
head of my lord Bijiyau ' 

Nakamitsu Thou’st spoken truly, Nakamitsu cries. 

And the long sw^ord from out his scabbard flies. 

What time he strides behind his boy 
Bijiyau But no ' 

The youthful lord on such stupendous wme 
May never gaze unmov’d , wMth bitter w^ail 


* The doctrine of retribution set forth 
in the abo\e lines is a cardinal point 
of the Buddhist teaching, and, as the 
afflicted Christian seeks support in the 
expectation of future rewards for good- 
ness, so will the pious Buddhist find 
motives for resignation in the considera 
tion of his present sufferings as the 
consequence of sins committed in past 
stages of existence 

t A little further on, Kauzhiyu says 
it IS a rule ’ that a retainer must lay 
down his life for his lord Though it 
would be difficult to find either in the 


Buddhist or in the Confucian teaching 
any explicit statement of such a dutv. 
It is nevertheless true that the almost 
frantic lojalty of the medixval and 
modern Japanese was but the natural 
result of such teaching domiciled amid 
a feudal societv W'e may see in this 
drama the whole distance that had been 
traversed bj the Japanese mind since 
the time of the “ Manyefushifu ” poets, 
whose means of life and duty were so 
much nearer to those of the simply joy 
ous and unmoral, though not immoral, 
children of nature 
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The father s sleeve he clasps Nought may 't avail 
He \\ eepmg cries e en should the deed be done 
For I will slay myself if falls thy son 
Kauzhiyu — B ut tis the rule — a. rule of good renown— 
That for his lord a warrior must lay down 
His lesser life 

Bijiyau — But e en if lesser jet 

He too IS human neither shouldst forget 
What shame will e er be mine if I survive 
Nakamitsu — Alas* alas I and tis for death they strive! 
Kauzhiyu — Me deign to hear 
Biji\au — Nol mine the truer word 1 
Nakamitsu — Ah! this my child* 

Kauzhi\u — And there behold thy lord I 
Nakamitsu— Betuixt the two see Nakamitsu stand — 
Chorus — His own bra\e life an twere his lords command 
Were freely giv n but now m sore dismay 
E en his fierce courage fades and droops awaj 
Bijiyau — Why heed a life my sire himself holds cheapo 
Nought may thy pity do but sink more deep 
My soul m wretchedness 
Kauzhiyu — Mistake me not! 

Think not tis pity moves me but a blot 
The martial honor of our house will stain 
If when I might have bled my lord be slam 
Chorus — On either side tis infancy that pleads 
Nakamitsu — And yet how well they ve learnt where duty 
leads * 

Chorus — Dear is thy lord I 

Nakamitsu — ^And mine own *'hild how dear! 

Chorus — But Nakamitsu knows full well that ne er 
To save the child his craven heart ador d 
Warrior yet dar d lay hands upon his lord 
He to the left the trembling father cries 
Was sure my boy nor lifts his tear stain d eyes — 

A flash a moment the fell sabre gleams 
And sends his infant to the land of dreams * 
Nakamitsu — Oh horror unutterable* to think that I should 
have slam mine own innocent child * But I must go and 
inform my lord [He goes to Mitsunoka s apartment 
L t rallj tQ s h cb Id nt a d am 
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How shall I dare to addicss my loui^ I have slain my 
lord Bijiyan according to your commands 
Mitsunaka So thou hast killed the fcllov. ^ I trou Ins last 
moments were those of a coward Is it not tine*'' 
NaivAMItsu Not so, my lot d As I stood thcic aghast, hold- 
ing m my hand the swoid your lordship ga\c me, >our 
son called out, " Why doth Nakannlsu ilius dclaj ^ " 
and those wcic the last words he was pleased to utter 
Mitsunaka As thou well knowest, Ihjnaii was nunc only 
child Go and call th) son Kauzln\ u, and I v ill adojil 
him as mine heir 

Nakamiisu Kauzhiyu, m> lord, in despair at being sepa- 
rated from young m> lord, hath cut olT his locks,’* and 
vanished none knows whither. 

I, too, thy gracious license would obtain 
Hence to depart, and m some holy fane 
To join the priesthood 
Mitsunaka Harsh w as my decree, 

Yet can I think w'hat thy heart’s grief must be 
That as its own my recreant child receiv’d, 

And now' of both its children is bcrea\ ’d 
But *tis a rule of unu ersal sw a> 

That a retainer ever must obey 
Chorus Thus w'ould my lord, w'lth man) a suasion fond, 
Have rais’d poor Nakamitsu from despond 
Nor eke himself, with heart all stony hard, 

Might, as a father, ev’iy' pang discard 
Behold him now', oh i lamentable sight * 

O’er his ow'n son perform the fun’ral rite 

•Dunng the Middle Ages it %\as ^c^y mr the outward sign of the step thus 
usual for Tmictcd persons to renounce taken 
secular life, the Buddhist tonsure be- 



PART il 

Scene I — Mitsunaka^s Palace 

Some time ts supposed io haoc elapsed and IVeshtn abbot of 
the monastery on Mount Htyei comes dojMi from that 
retreat to Mxtsuuakas palace in the capital bringing 
nth him Bi)\yau vho had been persuaded by Naka 
vuistt to take refuge vith the holy man 

WnsiiiN — I am the pnest Weshm and am hastening on my 
■way to my lord Mitsunaka s palace whither certain mo 
ti\es gmdc me [They arnoe at the gate and he cries 
out ] I would fain crave admittance 
Nakamitsu — Who IS It that asks to be admitted^ Ah! tis 
his reverence Wcshih 
Wesiiin — Alas for poor Kaurhtyu I 
Nakamitsu —Yes but prithee speak not of this before his 
lordship [He goes to Mitsunaka s apartment ] How 
shall I venture to address my lord? His reverence 
Wcshin hath arrived from Mount Hijei 
Mitsunakv — Call Iiim hither 

N VKViiiTSU — Your commands shall be obejed [He goes to 
the room iherc Wcshin is tiaiting and says ] Be 
pleased to pass this waj 

[They enter Mitsunaka s apartment 
Mitsunaka — ^^Vhat may it be that has brought jour rever 
cncc here to day^ 

Wesiiin — Tis this and this onij I come desiring to speak 
to jour lordship anent mj lord Bijij'au 
Mitsunaka. — Respecting him I gave orders to Nakamitsu 
whicii orders have been carried out 
Wesiiin — Ahl mj lord tis tliat tis that I would discourse 
of Be not agitated but graciouslj deign to give me 
thine attention while I speak Thou didst indeed com 
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mand that my lord Bijiyau’s head should be struck off 
But never might Nakamitsu prevail upon himself to lay 
hands on one to whom, as his lord, he knew himself 
bound m reverence through all the changing scenes of 
the Three Worlds Wherefore he slew his own son, 
Kauzhiyu, to save my lord Bijiyau’s life And now 
here I come bringing Bijiyau with me, and would 
humbly supplicate thee to forgive one who was so loved 
that a man hath given his own son m exchange for him f 
Mitsunaka Then he was a coward, as I thought i Where- 
fore, if Kauzhiyu was sacrificed, did he, too, not slay 
himself ^ 

Weshin My lord, put all other thoughts aside, and if it be 
only as an act of piety towards Kauzhiyu's soul curse 
not thy son ' 

Chorus As thus the good man speaks. 

Tears of entreaty pour adown his cheeks 
The father hears, and e’en his ruthless breast, 

Soft’ning at last, admits the fond request. 

While Nakamitsu, crowning their delight, 

The flow’r)^ wine brings forth, and cups that might 
Have served the fays but who would choose to set 
Their fav’rite’s bliss that, home returning, wet 
His grandson’s grandson’s still remoter line. 

Beside the joy that doth itself entwine 
Round the fond hearts of father and of son, 

Parted and now in the same life made one^ 

Weshin Prithee, Nakamitsu, wilt thou not dance and sing 
to us awhile, in honor of this halcyon hour ? 

\Dniing the follozvmg song Nakanufsu dances 
Nakamitsu Water-bird, left all alone 
Now thy little mate hath flown. 

On the billows to and fro 
Flutter, flutter^ full of woe ' 

Chorus Full of woe, so full of woe. 

Flutter, flutter, full of woe> 

* The Past World, the Present World, lord or a disciple to his master endure 
and the World to Come According to for the space of three consecutive li\es 
the Buddhist teaching, the relations t This sentence, nhich so strangely 
subsisting between parents and children reminds us of John in i6, is, like all 
are for one life only , those between the prose passages of these dramas, a 
husband and wife are for two lives, literal rendering of the Japanese or 
while those uniting a servant to his iginal 
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Nakamitsu — Ah! if my darling; were but here to-day 
1 d make the two together dance and pla> 

While I beat time and gazing on my boy 
Instead of tears of gnef shed tears of joy 1 
Chorus — Behold him weep! 

Nakamitsu — But the gay throng perceive 

Nouglit but the rhythmic waMng of my sleeve 
Chorus — Hither and thither flutiring in the wind 
Nakamitsu — Above beneath with many a dew drop hn d! 
Chorus — Ah dewy tears! in this our world of woe 
If any stay the friends he loves must go — 

Thus tis ordain d and he that smiles to-day 
To morrow owns blank desolations sway 
But now tis time to part the good pnest cries — 
Him Ins disciple follows, and they rise 
While Nakamitsu walking m their tram 
The palanquin escorts for he would fam 
Last counsel give Beware young lord beware! 
Nor cease from toilsome study for if e cr 
Thy sire again be anger d all is lost I 
Then takes his leave low bending to the dust 
Forward they re borne but Nakamitsu stays 
Watching and weeping with heart broken gaze 
And mutely weeping thinks how neer again 
He 11 sec liis child borne homeward o er the plain 




ABSTRACTION 
[The Japanese Utle ts Za ] 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 

A Husband 
His Wife 

Taraukuwazhiya, their servant. 
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Scene I — A Room in a Private House in Klyauto 

Husband — I am a resident m the suburbs of the metropolis 
On the occasion of a recent journey do\\n* East I was 
sened (at a tea house) m the post town of Nogami 
in the pro\incc of Mino by a girl called Hana who 
haMng since then heard of m> reium to the capital has 
followed me up here and settled down at kita Shira 
Kaha where slic expects me this evening according to 
a promise made b) letter But m> \i\cn of a wife has 
got scent of the alTatr and thus made it difficult for me 
to go So wiiat I mean to do is to call her and tell licr 
some prettj fable that ma) set me free Halloo 1 halloo 1 
arc >ou there pra> ? arc >ou tlicrc’ 

Wife. — So it seems jou are pleased to call me What may 
It be that makes jou thus call me? 

Husband — ^Wcll please to come m 

Wife. — ^Your commands arc obc>cd 

Husbvnd — My reason for calling >ou is just simply this I 
want to tell jou how much m> spirits have been af 
fected bj continual dreams that I have had That is 
why I have called jou 

Wife. — ^You are talking rubbish Dreams proceed from or 
game disturbance and do not come true so pray don t 
trouble jour head about them 

Husband — ^What jou saj is quite correct Dreams proceed 
ing as they do from organic disturbance do not come 
true nine times out of ten Still mine have affected 

1 I pan In E gl d It Is nso I to t He of going np to the capital a d 
d wn thee try 

28s 
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my spirits to such an extent, that I think of making 
some pilgrimage or other to oifer up prayers both on 
your behalf and on my own 
Wife Then where shall you go^ 

Husband I mean (to say nothing of those in the metropolis 
and in the suburbs) to worship at every Shintau shrine 
and every Buddhist temple throughout the land 
Wife No, no > I won’t allow you to go out of the house for 
a single hour If you are so completely bent upon it, 
choose some devotion that can be performed at home 
Husband- Some devotion to be performed at home? What 
devotion could it be^ 

Wife Burning incense on your arm or on your head 
Husband How thoughtlessly you do talk’ What’ is a de- 
votion like that to suit me a layman if ever there was 
one^ 

Wife I won’t tolerate any devotion that cannot be per- 
formed at home 

Husband Well, I never’ You aie one for talking at ran- 
dom Hang It’ what devotion shall it be^ [He re- 
flects a few moments ] Ah ’ I have it ’ I will perform 
the devotion of abstraction 
Wife Abstraction^ What is that^ 

Husband Your want of familiarity with the term is but 
natural It is a devotion that was practised in days of 
old by Saint Daruma f (blessings on him’) you put 
your head under what is called the “ abstraction 
blanket,” and obtain salvation by forgetting all things 
past and to come a most difficult form of devotion 
Wife About how long does it take^ 

Husband Well, I should say about a week or two 
Wife That won’t do, either, if it is to last so many days 
Husband Then for how long would my darling consent to 
it without complaining^ 

Wife About one hour is what I should suggest, but, how- 
ever, if you can do it in a day, you are welcome to try 


* A form of mortification current m 
Ac Shinpon sect of Buddhists 
t Bodhidharma, the first Buddhist 
Patriarch of China, whither he came 
from India in ad 520 He is said to 
have remained seated in abstraction 
gazing at a wall for nine years, till his 


legs rotted off His name is, in Japan, 
generally associated with the ludicrous 
Thus certain legless and shapeless dolls 
are called after him, and snow figures 
are denominated Yuki daruma (Snow 
Daruma) 
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HxJSB^^D — Never ncvcrl This important devotion is not a 
thing to be so easil> performed within the limits of a 
single da> Please wont >ou grant me leave for at 
least a da> and a night^ 

WjrE. — V daj and a night ^ 

Husdand — ^Y es 

\\ iFE. — I don t mucli relish the idea but if >ou arc so com 
pletel> bent upon it take a day and a niglit for >our 
devotion 

Husdand — R eallj and trul>> 

Wife. — Reall) and truly 

Husband — Oh! that is indeed too delightful! But I have 
something to tell >ou know then that if a woman so 
much as peep tlirough a chink to saj nothing of her 
coming into the actual room where the devotee is sitting 
the spell of the devotion is instantl) brol cn So be sure 
not to come to where I am 

Wife.— -All right I will not come to >ou So perform aw a> 
Husband— W ell then we will meet again after it shall have 
been happily accomplished 

Wife. — I shall have the pleasure of seeing >ou when it is over 
Husbvno and Wife. — G ood b> 1 good b> 1 [5/ie wio cs a 10 ^ 
Huscvnd— I sa> I 
Wife. — ^W hat is it’ 

Huscvnd — As I mentioned before mind >011 dont come to 
me Wc have the Buddhists warning words When 
there IS a row in the kitchen to be rapt m abstraction 
is an impossibilitj * So whatever >ou do do not come 
to me 

Wife. — Please feel no uneasiness I shall not think of in 
truding 

Husband — Well then wc shall meet again when the devotion 
is over 

Wife. — When it is done I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
>ou 

Husband and Wife. — Good bj I Good b> • 

Husband — ^What fools women arc to be sure! 

To think of the delight of her taking it all for troth 
when I tell her that I am going to perform the religious 

Needless to say that bo such (ext exists. 
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dc^otlon of abstraction for one ^\bolc day and night! 
Taraukuwarlnya, are you there? lialloo^ 

Servant Yes, sir! 

Husband Are you there? 

Servant At your service 
Husband Oh ! you have been quick in coming 
Servant You seem, master, to be in good spirits 
Husband For my good spirits llicrc is a good rea<;on I 
have made, as }OU know, an engagement to go and \isit 
I-Iana this evening But as my old woman has got scent 
of the affair, thus making it difiicult for me to go, I 
have told her that I mean to perform the religious de- 
votion of abstraction for a w hole day and night a \ cry 
good denial, is it not^ for carrMng out m\ plan of going 
to see Hana’ 

Servant A very good device indeed, sir 
Husband But in connection with it, I want to ask }0u to do 
me a good turn Will }OU^ 

Servant Pray, wdiat may it be^ 

Husband Why, just simply this it is that I ha\e told mj 
old w’oman not to intrude on m) dc\otions, but, being 
the vixen that she is, wdio knows but what she may not 
peep and look m? in wdnch ease she would make a 
fine noise if there were no semblance of a religious 
practice to be seen, and so, though it is giMiig }OU 
a great deal of trouble, I wnsh you would oblige me by 
taking my place until my return 

Servant Oh ! it would be no trouble , but I shall get such 
a scolding if found out, that I w ould rather ask } ou to 
excuse me 

Husband What nonsense >ou talk * Do oblige me b} talcing 
my place , for I will not allow her to scold you 
Servant Oh sir * that is all very w^ell , but praj excuse me 
for this time 

Husband No, no ’ you must please do this for me , for I 
will not so much as let her point a finger at ) ou 
Servant Please, please let me off ' 

Husband Gracious goodness! The fellow heeds what my 
wife says, and won’t heed what I say myself * Do you 
mean that you have made up your mind to brave me^ 

[Theatemug to beat lixhi 
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Servant — Oh I I will obey 

Husband — No no! you mean to brave me! 

Servant — Oh no sir! surely I have no choice but to obey 
Husband — Really and truly^ 

Servant — ^Y es really and truly 

Husband — My anger was only a feint Well then take my 
place please 

Servant — ^Yes to be sure if it is your desire I will do so 
Husband — ^That is really too delightful Just stop quiet while 
I set things to rights for you to sit m abstraction 
Servant — ^Y our commands are laid to heart 
Husband — Sit down here 
Servant — Oh! what an unexpected honor! 

Husband — Now then I fear it will be uncomfortable but 
oblige me by putting your head under this abstraction 
blanket 

Servant — ^Your commands are laid to heart 
Husband — Well it is scarcely necessary to say so but even 
if my old woman should tell you to take off the abstrac 
tion blanket be sure not to do so until my return 
Servant — Of course not I should not think of taking it off 
Pray don t be alarmed 
Husband — will be back soon 
Servant — Please be good enough to return quickly 
Husband * — Ah • that is well over I No doubt Hana is waiting 
impatiently for me I will make haste and go 
Wife — I am mistress of this house I perfectly understood 
my partner the first time he asked me not to come to 
him on account of the religious devotion which he was 
going to perform But there is something suspicious m 
his insisting on it a second time with a Don t come to 
look at me ! don t come to look at me ! So I will just 
peep through some hidden corner and see what the 
thing looks like [Peepmg] Whats this^ Why it 
seems much more uncomfortable than I had supposed ! 
[Coming m and dra vvng near ] Please please you 
told me not to come to you and therefore I had intended 
not to do so but I felt anxious and so I have come 
Won t you lift off that abstraction blanket and take 
something if only a cup of tea to unbend your mind a 
! little? [The -figure under the blanket shakes \ts head '\ 

VoL Ila —19 
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You are quite right The thought of my being so dis- 
obedient and coming to you after the caie you took to 
tell me not to intrude may justly rouse your anger , but 
please forgive my rudeness, and do please take that 
blanket off and repose yourself, dol [The figure shakes 
its head again ] You may say no again and again, but 
I will have it off You must lake it off Do you hear ? 

pulls It off, and Tarauknzvaahiya stands exposed ] 
iWhat I you, you rascal ^ Where has my old man gone ^ 
Won’t you speak ^ Won’t 3'ou speak’’ 

Servant Oh ' I know nothing. 

Wife Oh> how furious I am ' Oh! how furious I am’ Of 
course he must have gone to that w'oman’s house 
Won’t you speak ^ Won’t you speak ^ I shall tear j'ou 
m pieces^ 

Servant In that case, how can I keep anything from you’ 
Master has ivalked out to see Miss Hana 
Wife What’ Miss Hana, do you say’ Say, Minx, say 
Minx Gracious me, ivhat a rage I am in’ Then he 
really has gone to liana’s house, has he’ 

Servant Yes, he really has gone there 
Wife Oh ’ when I hear he has gone to Hana’s house, I feel 
all ablaze, and oh ’ in such a passion ! oh ’ in such a 
passion' [She blasts out crying 

Servant Your tears are but natural 

Wife Ah I I had meant not to let you go if you had kept it 
from me But as you have told the truth I forgive you 
So get up 

Servant I am extremely grateful for 3’’our kindness 
Wife Now tell me, how came you to be sitting there’ 
Servant It was master’s order that I should take his place , 
and so, although it was most repugnant to me, there 
was no alternative but for me to sit dowm, and I did so 
Wife Naturally Now I want to ask you to do me a good 
turn Will you’ 

Servant Pray, what may it be’ 

Wife Why, just simply this you will arrange the blanket 
on top of me just as it was arranged on the top of you , 
won’t you’ 

Servant Oh ’ your commands ought of course to be laid to 
heart , but I shall get such a scolding if the thing be- 
comes known, that I would rather ask you to excuse me 
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Wife.— No no! 1 will not allow him to scold you so you 
must reallj please arrange me 
Servant — Please please let me off this time 
Wife — No no! you must arrange me as I will not so much 
as let him point a finger at you 
Servant — Well then if it comes to my getting a scolding I 
count on you ma am as an intercessor 
Wife — Of course I will intercede for you so do you please 
arrange me 

Servant — In that case be so good as to sit down here 
Wife — All right 

Servant — I fear it will be uncomfortable but I must ask you 
to put your head under this 

Wife — Please arrange me so that he cannot possibly know 
the difference between us 

Servant — He w ill never know It will do very nicely like this 
Wife — ^W ill it? 

Servant — ^Y es 

Wife. — W ell then I do you go and rest 
Servant — ^Y our commands are laid to heart 

\Hc moves OiVay 

Wife — ^W ait a moment Taraukuwazhi>al 
Servant — ^Y es maam 

Wife. — ^It is scarcely necessary to say so but be sure not to 
tell him that it is I 

Servant — Of course not I should not think of telling him 
Wife. — It has come to my ears that you have been secretly 
wishing for a purse and silk wrapper * I will give jou 
one of each which I have worked myself 
Servant — I am extremely grateful for your kindness 
Wife — Now be off and rest 
Servant — ^Yes maam 

Enter husband stngtng as he zvalks along the road 

Why should the lonely sleeper heed 
The midnight bell the bird of dawn? 

But ah* they re sorrowful indeed 

When loosen d was the damask zone 

U dfrearyngp cl ndf 
P ^ t gr anyth g t d g 

yth g f rn pe 
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Her image still, with locks that sleep 
Had tangled, haunts me, and for aye ; 

Like willow-sprays where winds do sweep. 

All tangled too, my feelings he 

As the world goes, it rarely happens even with the most 
ardent secret love, but in my case I never see her but 
what I care for her more and more 

’Twas in the spring-time that we first did meet. 
Nor e’er can I forget my flow’ret sweet 

Ah well > ah well • I keep talking like one in a dream, 
and meantime Taraukuwazhiya is sure to be impatiently 
awaiting me I must get home How will he have 
been keeping my place for me^ I feel a bit uneasy 
[He arrives at his house ] Halloo ' halloo > Tarauku- 
wazhiya* I’m back* I’m back* [He enteis the room ] 
I’m ]ust back Poor fellow * the time must have seemed 
long to you There now* [Seating himself] Well, 
I should like to tell you to take off the “ abstraction 
blanket ” , but you would probably feel ashamed at be- 
ing exposed Anyhow I will relate to you what Hana 
said last night if you care to listen Do you? [The 
hguie nods acquiescence] So you would like to? 
Well, then. I’ll tell you all about it I made all the haste 
I could, but yet it was nearly dark before I arrived, 
and I was ]ust going to ask admittance, my thoughts 
full of how anxiously Hana must be waiting for me 
in her loneliness, saying, perhaps, with the Chinese 
poet \ 

He promised but he comes not, and I he on my pillow 
in the fifth watch of the night 
The wind shakes the pine-trees and the bamboos , can 
It be my beloved? 


* The meaning is that as one of the two 
must be under the blanket m readiness 
for a possible visit from the wife, the 
servant would doubtless feel it to be 
contrary to their respective positions 
for him to take his ease outside while 


his master is sitting cramped up inside — 
a peculiarly uncomfortable position 
moreover, for the teller of a long story 
1 The lines are in reality a bad 
Japanese imitation of some in a poem 
by Li Shang Yin 
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when there comes borne to me the sound of her voice, 
humming as she sat alone — 

The breezes through the pine trees moan, 

The dj mg torch bums low , 

Ah me! tis eerie all alone! 

Say will he come or no? 

So I gave a gentle rap on the back door, on hearing 
which she cried out Whos there’ whos there’ 
Well a shower was falling at the time So I answered 
by singing — 

Who comes to see jou Hana dear 
Regardless of the soaking rain’ 

And do > our words Whos there whos there? 
Mean that you wait for lovers twain’ 

to which Hana replied — 

What a fine joke! well who can tell’ 

On such a dark and rainy night 
Who ventures out must love me well 
And I of course must be polite 
And say Pray sir, pass this way 

And with these words she loosened the nng and staple 
w ith a cling a ring and pushed open the door with a 
crick a tick and while the breeze from the bamboo 
blind poured towards me laden with the scent of flowers 
out she comes to me and At jour service sir sajs 
she though I am but a poor country maid So m 
we w ent hand in hand to the parlor But yet her first 
question Who s there’ ” had left me so doubtful as 
to w hether she might not be playing a double game that 
I turned my back on her and said crossly that I sup 
posed she had been expecting a number of lovers and 
that the thought quite spoiled my pleasure But oh! 
what a darling Hana is I Coming to my side and clasp 
ing tight my hand she whispered saying 

' If I do please you not then from the first 
Better have said that I do please jou not 
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But wherefore pledge your troth, and after turn 
Against me ^ Alas • alas ' 

Why be so angry ^ I am playing no double game ” 
Then she asked why I had not brought you, Tarauku- 
wazhiya, with me, and on my telling her the reason 
why you had remained at home, “ Poor fellow ' ” said 
she, “ how lonely he must be all by himself ' Never was 
there a handier lad at everything than he, though doubt- 
less it IS a case of the mugwort planted among the hemp, 
which grows straight without need of twisting, and of 
the sand mixed with the mud, which gets black without 
need of dyeing,*^ and it is his having been bound to 
you from a boy that has made him so genteel and clever 
Please always be a kind master to him ” Yes, those 
are the things you have said of you when Hana is the 
speaker As for my old vixen, she wouldn’t let as much 
fall from her mug m the course of a century. I’ll war- 
rant' {Violent shaking midei the blanket] Then she 
asked me to pass into the inner room to rest awhile 
So m we went to the inner room, hand m hand And 
then she brought out wine and food, and pressed me 
to drink, so that what with drinking one’s self, and pass- 
ing the cup to her, and pressing each other to drink, 
we kept feasting until quite far into the night, when 
at her suggestion another room was sought and a little 
repose taken But soon day began to break, and I said 
I would go home Then Hana exclaimed 

“ Methought that when I met thee, dearest heart ' 

I’d tell thee all that swells within my breast 
But now already ’tis the hour to part, 

And oh I how much still lingers unexpress’d ' 

Please stay and rest a little longer ' ” “ But no * ” said 
I, “ I must get home All the temple-bells are a-ring- 
ing ” “ And heartless priests they are,” cried she, 

“ that ring them ' Horrid wretches to begin their ding- 
dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, when it is still the middle 
of the night ' ” But for all her entreaties, and for all 


^ Proverbial expressions 
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jn} own regrets, I remembered that meeting is but 
parting and, 

Tearing me loose, I made to go farcwclll 
rarc\\cll a thousand times like ocean sands 
Untold! and follo\\ d b\ her distant gaze 
I \\cnt but as 1 tumd me round tlic moon, 

A slender nm sparkling remain d bclnnd 
And ohi what pain it was to me to parti 


[lie sheds tears "I And so 1 came home. Oh! isntit 
apitj? ] AhwclII out of m> hearts 

jo\ has flamed all this long htstoo ttnd meanwhile >ou 
must be \co uncomfortable Take off that abstrac 
tion blanket Take it ofT for I have nothing more to 
tell >ou Gracious goodness 1 what a stickler >ou arc 1 
Well tlicnl I must pull it ofT myself I n// have it 
off manl do jou hear me* 

[lie putts ofr the blanket and up jumps hs xinfe 
Wife.— Oh 1 how funous I am! Ohl liow funous I ami 
To hoax me and go off to Hana in that manner I 
Hlsbasd — Ohl not at all notatalll I never went to Hana 
I have been performing m> devotions indeed I have 
Wife.— What 1 so he means to come and tell me that he has 
been performing Ins devotions^ and then into the bar 
gam to talk about things the old vixen would never 
have let drop I Ohl I m all ablaze with rage I Hoax 
mg me and going off — where? Going off where? 

[Pi/rjKiMg her /ii(r&oitJ round the stage 
Husband — Not at all not at alll I never said an>thing of 
the kind Do do forgive mcl do forgive me! 

Wife.— Oh! how funous I am! Oh! how furious I ami 
Where have jou been sir^ where have jou been* 
Husband — \Vcll then! vvh> should I conceal it from >ou* 
I have been to pray both for jour welfare and for my 
own at the Temple of the Five Hundred Disciples* m 
Tsukushi 

Wife. — Ohl how furious I ami Ohl how furious I ami 
as if JOU could have got as far as the Five Hundred 
Disciples I 


m, I I O'" rm n»t dlictplei of SUcyi. 

ibe I land of Tt Vajnt iorms the loathweitcrn cxtrtmitjr of Japan. 
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Husband Do, do forgive me* Do forgive me! 

Wife Oh* how furious I am! Oh* how furious I am* 

yrhe husband runs away 
Where’s the unprincipled wretch off to? Is there no- 
body there? Please catch him ! I won’t let him escape ! 
I won’t let him escape! 




